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Imperial Preference And Other AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION HOLDS 
Factors In Post-War Trade — 70th ANNUAL MEETING 


With The British Empire W. Randolph Burgess Elected President At War Service Meeting In Chicago; 


By ‘THOMAS R. WILSON* Other Officers And Division Officials Chosen At ABA Sessions. 


Chief, British Empire Unit, 

Bureau of Paceiap and otuestie Cauiinienie Warren Randolph Burgess, Vice-Chairman of the Board of the National City Bank 
% . . ‘of New York, was elected President of the American Bankers Association at the closing 
ee v0 oe en sare "ie cae ereacs ca general session of the Second War Service Meeting held in Chicago September 25, 26 and 
at. ae Tice Va Mien Caasdacinns tn Coiiiniite, Policies Without A|-2!:. Mr. Burgess succeeds A. Lee M. Wiggins, President of the Bank of Hartsville, Harts- 

Quid Pro Quo.” Finds Also That Preservation Of “Sterling Area” And ville, S. C., as head of the A. B. A. 
Existence Of The Blocked Balances Are Other Obstacles To Preference Other officers elected were: Frank C. Rathje, President of the Chicago City Bank & 
Removals. Reminds Us That All Of These Balances Are Not Abnormal | Trust Company and of the Mutual National Bank of Chicago, Vice-President. Wilmer J. 
For Prior To War These Areas Maintained Sterling Balances | In London Waller, President of the Hamilton National Bank of Washington, D. C., was re-elected 


Of Appproximately £250,000,000 © ee © 


Representing Currency Reserves 


And Normal Working Balances. Dangers Ahead Fey Banking 


A survey of the American press By A. L. M. WIGGINS* 


and a sum- 
Retiring President, American Bankers Association 


mary of many 
ap public President, Bank of Hartsville, Hartsville, S. C. 


addresses , gon gs | Retiring ABA Executive Calls Attention To Growing Threats To Indivi- 
ge pare < oe 3 dualism Arising Out Of Technological Developments And Government 
tas’ ome Unit, a Action. He Sees Danger In A Continuation Of | 
ed States is : wg Deficit Financing — In Use Of Public Funds As 
lagging Benefit To. Special. Classes—And In Government | 
ae Si = Competition With Private Business. Holds Solu- | 
+ egg vss : b- tion Is A Proper Balance Between Freedom Of 
war er saeeing. ’ f _ Action And Government. Dictates And Condemns 
According to ©. 2." Particularly The So-Called’ Streamlined, Unified, 

“anany of these ——* mn -Federalized Single System Of Banking That Oper- 
writers and Lin a ates ‘Under The Sole Jurisdiction Of One Bureau Or W. R. Burgess Frank C. Rathje Wilmer J, Waller 


speakers th i : ; , ' ; 
British : Pathe \ ee. « Agency As Leading To The Use Of Banking Re- Treasurer of the Association at the meeting of the Executive Council. 


rint for the am, se, : | ; sources For Social And Political iectives. Mr. Waller had completed one term as Treasurer. 
. ost - war ‘ ' F Objecti The members of the Association®— 


world is com- Themas R. Wilson be 2 The rising crescendo of the war in Europe posing oe facing ms fee ae be possible to print 
pe igus i | indicates. its early ending. ‘This. imposes the | Country in the post-war era, and} these also). ase 
— co mlenee oe came urgent necessity Ses we. to face calmly, real- discussed matters of national and Meetings of the Association's 
: ag ge by Mr. Wilson. be- - istically, and courageously, the situation both | international fiscal policy. (Re- (Continued on page 1500) 
Sah et tg! Bags ll gy By gee nationally and internationally that is now before | ports of the speeches at the meet- er 
nge o ti x “ . epat 
Commerce on bept. 15, 1944. A. L. M. Wiggins US. The moving events of world history and of | ig by prominent figures in inter-| Index to Regular Features on 
(Continued on page 1498) national life in this country within recent years | National and national finance will) page 1502. 
_make difficult a current appraisal. A correct analysis of the prob- | be found elsewhere in the “Chron- 
lems ahead requires the recognition of the world revolution that has | icle,” which regrets that because 
ae of severe space limitations it is 
*An address by Mr. Wiggins before the First General Session of the Second not possible to include all in this| 


War Service Meeting, American Bankers Association, Chicago, Ill., Sept. 26, 1944. |; : : 
Interstate | (Continued on pameia@es * P issue. It is hoped that in future) State and 
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Actual Trading Markets, always | Philip Carey 
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Trading Markets in: = Si aR 18m aa > a hat rook, 


National Airlines (|  NORANDA MINES | CARRIER P. R. Mallory & Co. Inc. 


Maguire Industries | BULOLO GOLD DREDGING | CORPORATION: Analysis on request 
Mid-Continent Airlines ABITIBI P. & P. 5s 53 B’ds & C.D.s Com. & P'f'd Conv. Pref. Bought — Sold — Quoted 


Amer. Furniture Co.Com. BROWN CO. 5s, 59 Com. & P’f'd. | Bought—Sold—Quoted Py 
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} | 
H. C. Bohack, Com. & Pfd. || Bank Investments Dunne & Co, Adds | Southwest. Natural Gas 
Elk Horn Coal, Com. & Pfd. |. By DR. MARCUS NADLER* ‘R.S. de Mitkiewicz | Company 


Kearney & Trecker ’ Professor of Finance, New Yerk University , | R. SS. de Mitkiewicz, formerly | Fe 
ea ere A’s & Stk. || Economist, Central Hanover Bank and Trust Company, New York | with the War Department, has be- L. H. Gilmer 
La France Industries, x come associated with Dunne & 


Mayflower Hotel While Contending That From The Standpoint. Of| \Co., 25 Broad+ Street, New York | Aeronca 


Peerless Weighing & Vending Liquidity And Soundness, Banks Are In A Stronger | City. me gre new business depart- | Nu-E 1 
Common & Preferred Position Than Ever Before, Dr. Nadler Points Out That) o>"-" {? Pag pln Prades pre | casa 
c Large Holdings Of Government Securities May Create) ice department of Baker, Hughes 
Mitchell & Company Danger Of Political Control Of The Banks. To Avert} ‘"°** re a Edward A. Purcell & Co. 
Members Baltimore Stock Exchanye || "This, He Urges Bankers To.Adopt Measures To -Aid Members New York Curb Exchange 
120 Worth 2.4230 ‘ p ding Operats T NE ee New Abraham Dept. | 65 Broadway WHitehall 4-8120 
cms Pentel N.Y. 161227 Treasury Refunding ! rations, To Assist n eeping | peiietian Muar thee 
Interest Rates Low, And To Meet Aggressively All Under Sidney Winters | 
Legitimate Loan Needs Of Their Customers. He! . Abraham & Co., 120 Broadway, | 


*International Advocates A Program To Educate The Public On The New York City. members New | Central States Elec. (Va.) | 

















o.° : 3 York Stock Exchange, announce 
Power Securities: || Essential Role Banks Play In The National Economy.| that.they have established a mice O% & 6% % Dobontarss 


artment of Research in Publi 
6's and 7s From the standpoint of liquidity and soundness of their loans Utilities inieileads’: Slee Sieindseemnat Common & Preferreds 


and investments the banks today are in a a stronger position than Hi = 
Savoy Plaza perhaps ever¢ tas Se eee, bof Sidney R. Winters. ee nD * American LaFrance Com. 


3/63, 1956 WE 2 history of the| | Nat. Commercial Title & 
creata on x * oso cme: || couse Reconversion And Air Power _ | mize. guar. com. & Pfd. 


er large percent- 
Vanderhoef & Robinson s age of the By WILLIAM A. M. BURDEN* || *Dealt in on New York Curb Exchange 


Members New York Curb Exchange . ™ earning assets Assistant Secretary of Commerce 


f the banks. 
BI Naseas Strest New York © consists of Government Aviation Expert Points Out The Seti: Frank C. Masterson & Co. 


Telephone COrtlandt 17-4070 Members New York Curb Exchange 


Bell System Teletype NY 1-1548 | government, ‘Problems F acing The Aircraft Industry When War Ends || «4 watz sr. NEW YORK 5 


securities well | a Wake 3 "EW YOR 
| j diversifed as '—There Will Be The Difficulties Of Surplus Plants, And) oe?" SY 2180 BAnover 2-9870 
indiana Limestone ie 4 ,  £G mater 6. Contract Terminations—Holds That Despite Our War-| _. : 
Income 6s, 1952 | quirements of|time Achievements We Are Only In The Early Stages Of |}; ma a 


the individual | 


St. Louis-San Francisco ¥ institution, Sireraft Development And Expresses Fear That Surplus | The Cross Company 
Se sese However, “the Planes Will Retard Aviation Growth As After Last War] Laclede Christy Clay Products 
Struthers Wells. very large| Urges Maintenance Of Adequate Air Force, A Contin- Great American Industries 
Comsson &-Preferred Dr. Mareus Nadler portion of the uation Of Research, Expansion Of Domestic And F oreign 


investments of | 
the banks consists of government | Air Transportation And Training Of Flyers | 


H G. BRUNS & CO. securities and that at the end of There is no magic formula which.will sugar coat the hard facts| Memoranda ‘on ‘reqadet 
we the war their holdings of these| of reconversion. The waste of war with its inevitable destruction | 


20 Pine Street, New York 5 |) obligations are bound to increase of wealth’ will E # Koller & Co Inc 
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Telephone: WHitehall 3-1223 poo apt — created a aoa: be with. us|demonstrations of Air Power that 

Bell Teletype NY 1-1843 not so much economic as _ whilewebuild | are occuring each day in Europe 
in character, which the banks| @ _ the peace. We!and the’ Pacific would convince 111 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 
sit, consider now. bap ree ee m =e be paying | them of that if they needed con- BArclay 7-0570 NY 1-1026 
; ral Machine and Welder cam  / that bill for a/| vincing. 

rises disposal. th ie long time’ no} “They know, too, that thousands 

Marion Steam Shovel At the end of hostilities € ; 3 j matter how and even millions of men and 
Preferred public debt of the United States; @ , wisely we re-|women will want to fly after the 
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Triumph Explosives Undoubtedly efforts will be made } SUI=|qwant to own and operate a plane. New York Stock Exchange 
ee on ness Fey burden 2 . Finally, many if not most of us New. York Coffee & Sugar Exchange 
Wickwire Spencer Steel rough sleight of hana measures % are*convinced that Air Power will 
if cere: at the > gest of ba | most trouble-| pe the major future safeguard of 18 EN OT SRW. tee 
banks e suggestion has already ‘A some aspects | our national security. : are ; 
1SreeneasCompa been made that after the ‘war the of the aircraft |” But the public does not realize|{| SUGAR. SECURITIES 
3 % ™ Government turn « over to tie FEeCan VaR that the wonderful promises of 
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$1.60 Preferred (Continued on page 1492) we are living in an Air Age. The! - (Continued on page 1468) 
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Education Of Investors 
Is Advocated 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., Oct. 3.—A group of. repre- 
sentatives, upon the invitation of the Securities and’ Ex- 
change Commission, met here today for the purpose of con- 
sidering ‘an educational campaign which would protect the 
$21,000,000 ,000 of liquid funds and securities now owned by 
. the public. 

This program, it was declared, is intended to instruct the 
. public marketwise and make the investor less vulnerable to 
the schemes of dishonest dealers in securities. 

The meeting was called to order by Ganson Purcell, 
Chairman of the Securities and Exchange Commission, who, 
after reading from a prepared speech of welcome (given fur- 
ther below) setting forth the purposes, turned the chair over 
to James A. Treanor, Jr., Director of the Commission’s Trad- 
ing and Exchange Division. 


Public Advised To Hold “E”’ Bonds 


The consensus of opinion of those present was that 
owners of Government “E” Bonds should hold those securi- 
‘ties because a general turn to immediate redemption would 
present to our Government the prompt need for. issuing 
new. securities out of the proceeds of which “E” Bond 
- could be paid, and for the further reason that in the opinion 
_ of the conferees, these bonds constitute the safest investment 
. for the public. 

Bernard Reis, for the American Investors Union, con- 
tended that the program of education, as it related to the 
retention of Government securities, was one for the Treasury 
Department. 

Mr. Treanor said the field was considerably larger since 
_ many billions in liquid assets were in banks and in invest- 
.ments rather than Government bonds. 

Emil Schram, President of the New York Stock Ex: 
change, reported that his organization had been carrying on 
an educational program for some time. 


Unwarranted Suspicions To Be Avoided 


‘For the Securities Dealers Committee, Messrs. Edward 
A. Kole and Abraham M. Metz urged that education of the 
_ public is always paretoe «| A soa contended that the secur- 
ities enforcement agenciég appeared as special pleaders in 
‘this conference. In their a ion, education had better be 


left to the Treasury Dedhriuient and the National Associa- 
tion of Better Business Bureaus, which guards against all }| 


types of fraud. Mr. Kole also indicated that he felt there 
s danger of creating suspicion in the public mind regard- 


ti the integrity of dealers, thereby interfering with the rais- 


ing of capital in the post-war era and the creation of em- 


ployment opportunities. 
: (Centinued on. page. 1501) 
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Here’s how I do business—clients 
all over the country ceme to me to 
sell obsolete and rarely traded se- 
curities. I buy the junk. It’s as 
simple as that! 


Obsolete Securities Dept. 
99 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 
WHitehall 4-6551 





Telephone: 





Spending Or Saving Our Way 
To Post-War Prosperity 


By RUSSELL WEISMAN* 

Associate Editor, Cleveland Plain Dealer, Cleveland, O. 
Newspaper Editor Condemns The Wide Acceptance Of The Economic 
Philosophy That Spending Rather Than Saving Is The Way To Pros- 
erity, As Exemplified. By The Federal Government’s Spending Policy Of 
The Last Decade. He Urges Immediately The War Is Over A Policy Of 
Savings As Against Spending By Both Government And Individuals Be 
Adopted. Maintains That Issue Of Series E Savings Bonds As “Demand 
Obligations” Tends To Create An Enormous Burden Of Floating Debt 
And Threatens The Post-War Economy. Favors Higher Interest Rates 
And Long Term Bonds As An Encouragement To Thrift. 


Your committee in charge of program asked me to address my | 
remarks to the question: Shall we spend or save our way to a sound | 


Members New York Stock Exchange | 
| 








post --war a, | 
a ; group, composed largely of sav- 


prosperity? 

If this were 
the last ses- 
sion of the 
convention, or 
war  confer- 
ence, instead 
of. the first, I 
should. su g- 
gest that we 
change the 
title to: Shall 
we sober up 
or remain in- 
‘toxicated? 

However we 
phrase the 
title of these 


remarks it is appropriate for your 


ausseln Weisman 





| 





ings bankers, to give some 
thought to the processes by which 
what we hope will prove a sound 
post-war economy shall be cre- 
ated. 

In a period of plans and plan- 
ners certainly it is in order for 
savings bankers and, in fact, for 
all bankers to give serious con- 
sideration to the means by which: 
they can plan best for themselves, 


——— 


*An address by. Mr. Weisman 


before the Savings Division at: 
Second War Service Meeting, 
American Bankers Association, 
Chicago, Ill., Sept. 25, 1944. 
(Continued on page 1475) 





‘““A People’s Peace’’ 


By HON. BURTON K. WHEELER* 
U. S. Senator from Mentana 
Democratic Senator Scores Secret Diplomacy And Advocates Federation 
Of -European States As Best Guarantee Against U. S. Involvement In 
Their Affairs. Urges More Control By Congress Over Foreign Policies. 
The problems we face today are alarmingly serious. For that 


very reason we need to focus publie attention on them. There is 
altogether too o~-— 











A similar warning was voiced by. 


much pontifi- 
cal -talk about 
world — affairs 

s if ‘they 
were on some 
plane above 
the heads of 
ordinary 
Americans: A 
reading of his- 
tory brings us 
the . reassur- 
ance that 
there is really 
nothing new 
under the sun 
—that men 
have repeat- 
edly had to 
grapple with 
all the prob- 





Burton K. Wheeler 


lems that trouble us today. 


_ing 


To deal with our problems it is 
not necessary to throw up our 
hands and admit the whole sub- 
ject is beyond the comprehension 
of the ordinary man and woman. 

Many of those who are instruct- 
the American people have 
‘adopted a new formula. In ring- 
ing phrases they tell us what we 
MUST do. Their whole technique 


' is a series of clever catch-words— 


uch as: 
“The fangs of the aggressors 
must be drawn.” 


|. “America must maintain peace | 
yd justice.” 





*A radio address by Senator 


| Wheeler’ over the Columbia net- 


work on Sept. 26, 1944. 
(Continued on page 1497) 
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Federal Screw Works 
Gisholt Machine Co. 
Haleid Corp. 
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Dividends declared 1944 to date — $2.75 
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1942 - 
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British Gaumont 

Continental Casualty 
Electrolux * 
Great American Industries * 
Howard Stores, Com. & Pfd. | 
Liberty Aircraft New 

Magazine Repeating Razor 
Merchants Distilling* 

Moxie 

Nu-Enamel 

Riley Stoker* 

Scovill Mfg.* 

Title Guarantee & Trust 
Triumph Explosives 

Wickwire Spencer | 


INDUSTRIALS : 


Amer. Window Glass, Com. & Pfd. 
Auto Car 
Axton-Fisher 
Bird & Son* 
Brockway Motor* 
Buda Co. 
Cons. Cement “A’’* 
Consolidated ‘Textile 
Crowell Collier P. Com. 
Eastern Corporation 
Federal Machine & Welding 
ee 

& B. Amer. Machine, Pfd.« 
Srancseal Brownhoist Pfd. & Com. 
Interstate Bak. Com. & Pfd. 
Loft Candy 
Marmon Herrington 
Oxford Paper 
Pierce Butler 
Pollak Manufacturing 
Punta. Alegre. Sugar 
Remington Arms 
Ta'on 
Textron Bonds, Pfd. Wrnts. 
Tokheim Oil Tank & Pump 
United Drill “A” & ““B” 
United Stove 
Vicana Sugar 6s 


Chicago & Southern Airlines 
Continental Airlines 

Mid-Continent Airlines 

National Airlines | 


UTILITIES 


Amer. Gas & Power & Wrnts. 
American Utilities Service Pfd. 
Birmingham 

Conn. Light & Power Com. 
Cons. Elec. & Gas Pfd. 

Derby Gas & Electric 

Iinois Power Div. Arr. and Com. 
Iowa Southern Util. Com. 

Mass. Power & Lt. $2 Pfd.* 
Nassau &- Suffolk Ltg. Pfd. 


American Export Airlines ©’ | 


. Pfd. 
ook Water Pfd. 
Southwest Natural 
Southwest Pub. Serv. 


ELECTRONICS 
Du Mont Lab. “A”*« 
Emerson. Radio 


| + General ‘Instrument* ~— 


Internati Hk 
navox 


estic Radio. a Tel.« 
P. R. -Mallory 
Stromberg Carlson 
Submarine Signal 


*Circular on Request 


Chicago Tra Srestions 


WARD & Co. 


EST 1926 
Members N ¥. Security Dealers Assn 
“120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK'S': 
REctor 2-8700 NY 1-128 


Ditect wires to Boston & 
ENTERPRISE 'PHO 
Bartford 6111 alo 6024 





in practice, 











Art Metals Construction 
Crowell Collier Com. 
Magazine Repeating Razor 


115 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK 
TELEPHONE BARCLAY 7-0100 


Bought - Sold - Quoted 


GOODBODY & Co. 


Members N. Y. Stock Exchange and Other Principal Exchanges 


Oxford Paper Com.& Pfd. 
Stremberg Carlson 
Warren Bros. B. & C. 


105 WEST ADAMS ST. 
CHICAGO 
TELETYPE NY 1-672 


———- 














Consol. Car Heating 
State Bank of Albany 


Morris Plan Ind. Bk. 
of Albany 


Railroad Employees Pfd. 
George R.Cooley« Co. 
INC, 


52 William St., New York 5 
WHitehall 4-3990 
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BOSTON, MASS. 





An Outstanding Cement Stock 
With a Dividend Arrearage 


Riverside Cement 


Class A 


$1.25 Cumulative Participating 
Stock 


Market: 12 - 12% 


Circular sent upon request 


LERNER & CO. 


10 POST OFFICE + aoe 
BOSTON 9, MASS 








Buda Company 


Foote Bros. Gear & Machine 
Gisholt Machine Company 
Hart Carter Company 

Hart Carter Company 


Mocre-McCormack Lines, Inc. 


New York 





Chicago — 


BOUGHT — SOLD — QUOTED 


Colorado Milling & Elevator Co. 
Elastic Stop Nut Corp. of America 
Foote Bros. Géar & Machine Corp. 


Moore-McCormack Lines, Inc. 


United Printers & Publishers, Inc. 
~ United Printers & Publishers, Inc. 
Viking Pump Company of Iowa 


AC.ALLYN*>°COMPANY 


Incorporated 


Boston 


Common 

$3.00 Preferred 
6% Preferred 
Common 

Conv. Preferred 
Common 
Common 

Conv. Preferred 
Common 

$2.50 Preferred 
Common 
Preferred 


Common 





Corp. 





_ Minneapolis | 


‘Milwaukee 











‘Post-War Employment, Flexible 
Costs And Profits!” 


We give herewith some more 


with the article “Post-War Employment, Flexible Costs. and Profits,’ 
by Elisha M. Friedman, Consulting Economist, which appeared ir 


our issue of Aug. 1 Among Mr. 
the adoption. of a th ‘ible wage 
of the profit- sharing principle 


pressions elicited by the article wefe given previously in oui issues 


of Sept. 21 and Sept. 28. 


é 


Te om and application by industry 


comments received in connection 


Friedman’s recommendations was 


employees. A number of ex- 





W. HARNISCHFEGER 


Presidert. Harnischfeeer Corp., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

I have read, with considerable | 
interest, the article entitled “Post- | 
War Employment, Fiexible Costs | 
and‘Profits,’ by Elisha M. Fried- | 
man, and I 
agree, sub- 
stantially, 
with most of 
the -reactions 
contained 
therein. 

IL quite agree 
that. flexible ° 
payrolls are 
very impor-- 
tant in order 
to keep busi- 
ness - on an 
even keel, and 
I believe this 
is particularly 
vital as far as 
the heavy ma- 
chinery in- 
dustry is con- 
corned. W. Harnischfeger 

Personally, I-am somewhat 
dubious about the outcome of the 
many frozen labor. contracts, as I 
believe there will be some reac- 
tion not anticipated at the time 
these agreements were signed. 

As the matter of taxation has 
considerable bearing on costs, I 
believe prompt attention should 
be given to revising the tax pro- 
gram to enable industry to pro- 
duce at a profit of: sufficient pro- 
portion to enable it to expand into 
new lines, thereby - taking up 
whatever slack there might be in 
the regular lines.. The Renego- 
tiation Act, which is confiseatory 
is one of the great 
obstacles in the matter of insur- 
ing steady employment. Its effect 
is to retard progress, and as a 
result will bring about unemploy- | 
ment. 

There seems to be some activ- | 
ity at the present time in the mat- 





| Miller & Co., 


Here, again, I believe this will 
result in increased costs which 
will hinder the natural resump- 
tion of activities thereby, auto- 
matieally, adversely affecting em- 
ployment. . = 

It appears -wé are headed in the 
difection of a planned economy. 
If we want the capitalistic system 
to survive, which means a free 
economy, a great deal of the leg- 
islation enacted in recent years 
will require rationalizing. 


O. J. LACY 


President, California-Western 
States Life Insurance Co., 
Sacramento, Calif. 


We agree with Mr. Friedman 
that a flexible wage plan coupled 
with profit-sharing and a tax s 
tem to encourage risk taking ‘will 
do more to encourage a balan¢ed 
economy than all of the patent- 


medicine nostrums recommendeéd |- 


by parlor economists who have 
never had to meet a payroll, and 
who do not realize that there is. 
such a bg se as a balance state- 
ment. 


Pouschine in penensl 
Dept. Of Cohu & Torrey 


Cohu & Torrey, 1 Wall: Street, 
New York. City, members New 
York Stock Exchange, announce 
that Ivan Pouschine has become 
2ssociated- with them in their ré- 
search department. For the past 
eight years Mr. Pouschine «has 
been connected with Wainwright 
& Co., as analyst and economist, 
and previous to that time he was 
with Bonbright & Co. 


Nua Fred. Robinson & Co: 


The firm name of Robinson, 





Inc., 52 William 
Street, New York City, has been; 


| changed to Frederick S. Robinson | 


ter of expanding Social Security. & Co., Inc. 


SIDS 


‘Ciasa, 


HODSON & COMPANY, 
Inc. 








| 
| 
165 Broadway, New York | 














Paul Andersen Is 
C. J. Lawrence Partner 


Cyrus J. Lawrence & Sons, 115 
Broadway, New York City, mem- 
vers of the New York Stock Ex- 
change, announce that Paul C. 

Andersen 
has been ad- 
mitted as a 
general part- 
ner in the 
firm. For the 
last two years 
he has been 
head of the 
firm’s research 
department. 
Mr. Andersen 
was associated 
with R. W. 
Halsey & Co., 
Incorporated, 
from 1926 to 


1941, when he | 


formed a 
partners 
w-th Ral aig W. 
Halsey undér 
the name of Halsey, Andersen & 
Co. This partnership was ais- 
solved at the time Mr. Andersen 
joined Cyrus J. Lawrence & Sons 
in 1942. 

Admission of Mr.- Andersen to 
vartnership in the firm was pre- 
viously reported in the “Chro- 
icle” of heuge 21. 


Internal Auditors 3rd 
Annual Conference 
Opens On Oct. 8 

The third annual conference of 
The Institute of Internal Auditors 
will open at the Hotel Roosevelt in 
New York on Sunday evening, 


Oct. 8, and will continue throug 
| | Tuesday, Oct. 10.. Representative 


Paul C. Andersen 


| of the gathering will be prominent 


executives in the industrial, bank- 
ing and insurance, public utility 
and accounting fields. 

A reception will be ‘held on 
Sunday afternoon and will be fol- 
lowed on Monday evening by the 
Third Annual Dinner at whieh 
William H. -Garbade, President \of 
the Institute and 


istant Tr 
urer of the Shell Oil Comoaey. | & 
Incorporated, will preside. Jac 


+ Nichols, Vice-President in mind) 


of international development of 
the Transcontinental & Western 
Air, Inc., who will be the guest of 
honor, will give particular: and 
general significance to his views 
on “International Aviation.” ' 

In’ following - sessions, . papers 
will be read by prominent men of 
industry. and finance and diseus- 
sion will take place on The Mod- 
ern Internal Department in Oper- 











Tel. HUB 1990 Téletype BS 69 


CHICAGO 


CARTER H. CORBREY & CO. 
Wholesale Distributors 


Middle West — Pacific Coast 
For 
UNDERWRITERS 


SECONDARY MARKET 
DISTRIBUTION 


CHICAGO 3 LOS ANGELES 14 
135 La Salle St. 650 S. Spring St. 
Randolph 3002 CG 352 Trinity 3908 





























An Outstanding 
Post War Stock 


Long-Bell Lumber 
Common 


(Circular sent upon request) 


ComsTocK & Co. 
CHICAGO 4 
231 So. La Salle St. Dearborn 1501 





509 OLIVE STREET 


St. Louts 1,Mo. 


Members St. Louls Stock Exchange 

















ation, War Contract. Termination, 
and various other subjects relating 
to Internal Auditing and post-war 
problems. 

Alan Lauckner, First Vice-Pres- 
ident of the Institute and Assistant 
Vice-President -of the Central 
Hanover Bank and ‘Trust Company 
of New York will be the general 
chairman of the Conference, with 


h| Phillips C: Salman, a director of 
the Institute and General Auditor 


of the Socony-Vacuum Oil Com- 
pany, Inc., of New York, vice- 


ceca} chairman. 


C. A. Alberts Member Of 


NY Security Dealers Ass’n 
At a meeting of the Board of 
Euastor A; held on Sept. 28, 1944, 
fgg A.. Alberts, C. A. Alberts 
eth 70., New York, was elected to 
nbership in the Association. 


Browthoist interesting’. 

. Industrial Brownhoist first pre- 
ferred offers interesting possibil- 
ities according to a new analysis 


being distributed by Gillis-Russell 
& Co., Union Commerce Building, 
Cleveland, Ohio. . Copies of this 
study may he had from the firm 
upon request. 
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Announcing: 
The installation of private 
wire facilities to 


QUINCY CASS ASSOCIATES 


Los Angeles, California ‘ 


J.F. Reilly & Co. 


Members New York Sccurity Dealers Association 
111 Broadway New York 6, N. Y. 
REctor 2-5288 
Bell System Teletype NY 1-2480 | 


| Established 1914 


| AMERICAN BANTAM CAR 


Common and 6% Cum. Conv. Preferred 


BOUGHT — SOLD 


Circular on Request 


HOIT.ROSE & TROSTER. 


74 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 










AMERICAN MADE 
ae 
CANADIAN 
SECURITIES 


Abitibi Power & Paper 
5s, 1953 


Aldred Investment Trust 
4\4s, 1967 


Donnacona Paper 
4's, 1956 














NY 1-375 | 


Telephone: BOwling Green 9-7400 Teletype: 
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This is to announce the change 
of firm name from 
ROBINSON, MILLER & CO., INC. 
to 


Frederick S$. Robinson & Go., Inc. 


52 William Street New York 5, N. Y. 
Telephone HAnover 2-1282 














Post-War Real Estate Prospects 


By LLOYD E. LUBETKIN 


Writer Contends That Because Large Cities Will Increase 
in Population After The War,, And Because High Ma- 
terials And Labor Costs Will Retard New Construction, 
There Will Be Shortages Of Houses And Office Space. 
He Also Holds That Because Of The High Yields On 
Real Estate Bonds, Contrasted With The Low Returns 
On Other Securities, Insurance Concerns And Other In- 
vestors Will Purchase Them, And That At Present Ex- 
cellent Opportunities Present Theniselves To The Intelli- 
gent Investor For Real Value, Sound Security And High 
Yields Which May Never Again Present Themselves. | 


One must take into consideration that there has been practically |, 
no construction of office buildings, hotels or apartment houses in 


any quantity 
since 1929 in : ‘Glasses Offer ed In 

iE 1 * a 
Marine Piloting 





New York 
City. In fact, 
practically 





+= 
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Industrial Brownhoist Ist Pfd. 


—New 


— 





| 
| 


Analysis * on 


Request— 


1582 Union Commerce Bldg. Cleveland 14, Ohio 


Wire to Troster, Currie & Summers, New York 


Commercial Banking After The War 


By E. A. GOLDENWEISER* 
Division of Research and Statistics, 

Board Of Governors Of The Federal Reserve System 
Federal Reserve Statistician States That Because Banks 
Will Continue To Hold Large Amounts Of Government 
Debt He Is Convinced That Bank Deposits Will. Stay At 
A High Level. Does Not Expect Extensive Regional 
Shifting Of Deposits And Holds There Will Be No Pres- 





London Canadian Investment 
4's, 1948 


Steep Rock Iron Mines, Ltd. 
5 1 2%, 1957 


HART SMITH & CO. 


| 52 WILLIAM St.,N. ¥.5 HAnover 2-0980 
Bell Teletype NY 1-395 
| New York Montreal Toronto | 


i 











American Water Wks. & Elec. 


5s, 1975 
Community Water Service 
6s, 1946 
East Coast Public Service 
4s, 1948 
Eastern Minnesota Power 
5's, 1951 
National Public Service 
5s, 1978 


Central Public Utility 54s, 1952 


Frederic H. Hatch & Co. 


Incorporated 
63 Wall =~ New York 5, N. Y. 
li Teletype NY 1-897 

















ERIE R. R. 











sure For Liquidation Of Bank Assets As After Last War. 
Sees Continuation Of Present Level Of Interest Rates. 
As our armed forces press closer to victory, bankers are asking 


& 


Gilbert Stanley With 
Merrill Lynch Firm 


Gilbert Stanley has joined Mer- 
rill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & 
Beane, 70 Pine Street, New York 





‘emerge from 
| the war with 
‘deposits in 
excess of -any. 
amount that 
could. have 
been imagined 
a decade ago 





themselves what problems the future will hold for them. They will. 





none in the 
entire coun- 
try. During 
the past 15 
years, we 
have had a 
tremendous 
amount of 
activity and 
Zrowtnh 
through- 
out the United 
States; we 
have seen 
sales of mer- 
chandise of all 
types leap to 
new highs. Since Pearl Harbor, 
we have seen approximately 11%) 
million’ men inducted into the! 
armed forces of the United States. | 
These men came from all walks 
of life and from all parts of the | 
country. . It is an obvious con- 
clusion that the majority of these 
men came from,small towns. As. 
part of their training. and prior.to| 
their. being shipped to foreign, 
shores, they have had an oppor- 
tunity to see many of the larger 
cities of the United States which) 
they have neyer seen before. In 


Lloyd E. Lubetkin 





~ 


fact, most of them had never been 
out of the towns in Which they 
were’ born. , One reasonable con- 
clusion. must follow, and that is a 
certain percentage of these men 
will come back with the desire 

live in our larger Cities, as~ 
undoubtedly will feel that ob 
tunities exist for future at ap . 
the larger cities, much more so 
than in the small towns in which 
they were born. 

I firmly believe that this re- 
shuffling. of, population ..will.add 
either, to. the urban and suburban 
population of our large Cities, 
(continued on page’ 1496) 





Office In Raleigh 


and with port- 
folios in which 
Government - 
securities pre-- 
dominate, Will 
deposits fall 


The United States Power Sqtiad- 
rons are giving free classes in 
piloting. and small boat handling 
x the Downtown Athletic Club, 
19 West Street, N. Y. City, be- 


ginning Oct. 16. These classes are} 9¢¢ —sharpl 
ope to all and are conducted free atlas Kg te 
of charge. is over, and 








Some of. the subjects covered 
are: equipment and lights for all 


what will . be 
the position of 





types of vessels, rules of the road | bank | assets? 
at sea, seamanship, safety at sea,|/I am. con- 
the mariner’s compass, aids to}yinced that E, A. Goldenweiser 











navigation, charts and piloting. deposits wil stay at a high level | 
I'urther information may be ob-|for many -years after the war, 
'perhaps indefinitely, and that | 


' tained from -Paul S..Morton, Peter 
P. McDermott & Co. | Government securities will always | 


|be prime investme ts. 


The principal reason for the! 
tremendous wartime growth in de- | 
posits is the large amount of money 
we have had to spend in fight-| 
ing. the war and the. extensiv 
purchase of Government securi- 
ties by banks. In the four. years | 
since the beginning of the defense | 
effort, the Government has spent| 
223 billion dollars, much more) 
than any government has previ-| 
ously. spent in d decade or even a. 
much longer period. This 223) 
billions; plus an: increase in -the| 
Treasury’s' cash ‘balance, came) 
from 87 billions of taxes, 89 bil- 
lions borrowed from individuals | 
and nonbanking institutions, ‘and | 
64 billions borrowed from banks. 
The 64 billions borrowed ' from 
banks has ‘resulted in a corre- 


peor increase in bank depos- 


‘S.A. Cunningham To 
‘Open Own Offices 


BOSTON, MASS.—S. H. Cun-| 
ningham will open offices in Bos- | 
ton to engage in the investment 
| business, it is reported. Mr. Cun- 
ningham was formerly Vice-Pres- 
liaent of Equitable Management 
‘Corp. Prior thereto he was Pres- 
,ident of S. H. Cunningham Corp. 
and was an officer of General 
Investors Corp. and The Parker 
Corporation. 





—--- 
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G. |. Griffin Op ens 





iif 





RALEIGH, N..C. — George I. 
Griffin is now acting as dealer in 
industrial, municipal investment! - *Based on an address by Mr. 
trust, local and over-the-counter | Goldenweiser before the Illinois 
securities from offices in the In-' Bankers- Association jn Chicago, 
surance Building; Mr. Griffin:was | Il., and reprinted from the Fed- 
previously: vice-president» ofi: Mc- eral Reserve Bulletia, September, 








City, members of the New York 
Stock Exchange and other leading 
National Exchanges, where he will 
be concerned primarily with the 
firm’s underwriting business. Mr. 
Stanley was formerly Assistant 
Treasurer of Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company, and for the 
past 10 years has supervised its 
industrial investments. 








‘Hawkins Elected V.-P. 


Of J.B. Roll & Co. 


J. B. Roll & Co., Inc., 1 Wall 
| Street, New York City, dealers in 
U. S. Government securities, an- 
nounce. the election of Russell S. 
|Hawkins as a vice-president: He 
hasbeen associated with the. or- 
| ganization as a contact man since 
February, 1943. Prior to that Mr. 
|Hawkins headed his own firm. 
|'Hawkins & Co., and before that 
he was a director of R. W. Proc- 
tor & Co. 
nl I 


“Free Cash” 


Vilas, & Hickey, 49 Wall Street, 
New. York City, members’ of. the 
|New York Stock Exchange, have 
prepared a tabulation of estimated 
“free cash’’ of the: solvent. rail- 
roads. which is particularly inter- 
esting in view of the refunding 
railroad deals under contempla- 
tion., Copies: of: this tabulation 
may be obtained from Vilas & 
Hickey upon request. 


Also available to brokers and 
dealers is a letter discussing the 
puzzling public perspective 
rail values, iristitutional and pub- 





—_ 





Alister, Smith. & Pate, pac. and | 1944. 
Barrett, Herrick &.Co., (Continued on page 1467) 


gre? 
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on’; 


lic appraisal’ of which the firm | ¢ 
| feels: is inconsistent. 


| 

} 

Prior Lien 4s - 1996 
General 4s. - 1996 

| Convertible 4s - 1953 

| Refunding 5s - 1967-75 


Preferred & Common 


Erie, Jersey 6s - 1955 
BIDS MADE 


GUDE, WINMILL & Co. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
1 Wall St., New York 5, N. Y. 
Digby 4-7060 Teletype NY 1-955) 




















American Maize Products Co. 
General Tin Investment 
Tokheim Oil Tank & Pump Co. 





Ohio Match 
Universal Match 


Frederic H. Hatch & Co. 


Incorporated 
63 Wall Street New York 5, N. Y. 
Bell Teletype NY 1-897 

















Pacific Coast Stock 
Exchanges 
|| Open to 5:30 P. M.(z.w.r) 


Quetatiens and -executions for brokers, - 
dealers and institutions .on ‘Pacific 
Coast securities, including those 

which also have eastern markets. 


Direct wires 


DEAN WITTER & Co. | 


Members New York Stock. Exchange: 
San Francisco Stoek. Exchanze 
and other security and-commodity exchanges , 


14 WALL STREET BArclay 7-4300 


New York San Francisco 
Los Angeles Honolulu 


a 
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Attractive Situations 

Common and 6% « eumulative 
convertible preferred of the 
American Bantam Car and Pan- 
ama Coca-Cola offer attractive 
situations according. to circulars 
ued by Hoit, Rose & Troster, 74 
inity Place, N, Yi. City, Copies 
these circulars, may be had 
or. the firm upon request. 
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2 TRADING MARKETS IN 


REAL ESTATE 
SECURITIES 


SHASKAN & CO. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
Members New York Curb Exchange 


40 EXCHANGE PL.,N.Y. Digby 4-4950 
’ Bell Teletype NY I-953 








Since 





41 Broad Street, New York 4 


SPECIALISTS 


Real Estate Securities 


Seligman, Lubetkin & Co. 


Incerporated 
Members New York Security Dealers Association 


1929 





HAnover 2-2100 























TITLE CO. 


CERTIFICATES & 
MORTGAGES 


Favorable Effect. 





On July 30, 1943, 





Bought—Sold—Quoted 


BENJAMIN, HILL & CO. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 


1 WALL STREET, N. Y. 
Digby 4-0964 














Dr. W. A. Irwin Named 
Economist Of ABA 


Appointment of Dr. William A. 
Irwin as economist of the Ameri- 
can Bankers Association is an- 
nounced. In addition to assuming 
the post of 
A.B.A. econo- 
mist he will 
continue as 
National Edu- 
cational Di- 
rector of the 
American In- 
stitute of 
Banking, the 
educational 

* section of the 
. Association. 

Dr. Irwin 
came to the 
Instituteseven 
years ago 
from Wash- 
burn College 
at Topeka, 

Kansas, where William A. 
he headed the economics depart- 
ment for 16 years. 

Of Scotch-Irish descent, Dr. Ir- 
win received his early education 
in Scotland and his higher educa- 
tion in Canada at McGill and 
Queen’s Universities. He took both 
his B.A. and M.A. degrees at 
Queen’s. Upon receiving his mas- 
ter’s degree at Queen’s U:uversity 
in 1921, he was appointed head of 
the economics department at 
Washburn College. Along with his 
teaching activities there he stud-: 
ied law and received the degree 
of LL.B. in 1934. In addition to his 
instructing in economics at Wash- 
burn he taught money and bank- 
ing, corporation finance and com- 
mercial law in the college and in 
American Institute of Banking 
chapters at Kansas City and St. 
Joseph, Missouri. 

Dr. Irwin is assistant director 
of The Graduate School of Bank- 
ing of the American Bankers 
Association and a member of its 
economics faculty, a member of 
the Association’s Public Relations 
Council, and the board of trustees 
of its Educational Foundation in 
Economics. 


ee 
Bright Possibilities 

‘' Giant Portland Cement is a 
low-priced stock in an industry 
with a bright future and offers in- 
teresting possibilities, according 
to a circular prepared by Lerner 
& Co., 10 Post Office Square, 
Boston. Mass. Copies of this cir- 
cular may be had from Lerner & 
Co. upon request and also a cir- 
cular on Riverside Cement class A 
_ which the firm believes is an out- 
standing cement stock with a div- 
adend arrearage. 


Irwin 


price appreciation of the various 
securities. 

During 1943 various articles 
dealt with specific issues, giving 
brief outlines of the properties 
securing the bonds and reasons 
why we believed that price ap- 
preciation would follow. We be- 
lieve that the following table is 
interesting, it shows the bid price 
at the time the issue was specif- 
ically mentioned and the current 
bid price. We still feel that in 
the light of existing conditions, 
prices will go higher. 





Real Estate Securities 


By JOHN WEST 


Bond Prices Continue On The Uptrend—Increased Prop- 
erty Earnings And Improved Realty Conditions’ Having 


in this column, the writer made the following 
statement: “The coming boom should be in Real Estate Bonds.” 
Current prices compared with prices of that day have justified 
the prediction. Considering the low dollar prices of the securities, 
the rise in price percentage-wise has been quite large. 
Earnings, likewise, have had a tremendous rise, indicating that 
there may still be more room for® 





Current 


84he 
74 


Herald Square ____ 
2 Park Avenue 
Textile Building . 
Hotel Lexington 
N. ¥. Fitle C-2._-_ 
National Towers 
1400 Broadway--_- 
Hotel Governor Clinton 
870—7th Avenue 
St. George Hotel 
475—5th Avenue 
60 East 65th 
(Mayfair House) 
Albany Metropolitan 
Beacon Hotel - 
Hotel Drake . 
Sherneth Corp. 
N. Y. Title Series F- 1 
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The Deadwood Of The Past. 
War Banking Problems As 


Post-War Banking Problems 


‘By PRESTON DELANO* 
Comptroller Of The Currency . 


National Bank Supervisor Says War Has So Shaken Our 
Economy That We Must Emancipate Ourselves From 


He Outlines Principal Post- 
(1) Holding Within Proper 


| Limits The Demand For Consumers’ Durable Goods Until 
Recenversion Is Accemplished; (2) Raising Bank Cap- 
italization To.A Higher Ratio To Deposits; (3) Provid- 
ing Returning Veterans With Loans; and (4) Providing 
Enlarged Credits To Industry And Agriculture To The 
Extent That “Will Require An Ever Diminishing Amount 
Of Support From Federal Or State Authorities.” 


It is with a great deal of interest that I come to meet with the 
National Association of Supervisors of State Banks this Autumn of 





1944. It seems 
to me it is 
a particularly 
pertinent time 
for us to fore- 
gather for a 
discussion of 
our responsi- 
bilities in the 
field of bank 
exam ination 
and supervi- 
sion. The pace 
of things is 
swift indeed. 
Since we met 
for counsel a 
year ago there - 
has devel- 
oped a deep- 
ly satisfying 
change in the 
war situation. The armies of the, 
Allied Nations are everywhere! 
successful, and the crescendo of 
this success is now rising to such 


an extent that we may conserva- 


Preston Delano 


& 





tively look forward to an early 
elimination of those vicious forces 
which threatened to engulf gael 


*An address made by Mr. Delano} 
before the National Association of | 








Milwaukee, Wis., Sept. 28, 1944. 


| We now look forward to peace. 


Nothing could be more welcome 
than this peace and the opportu- 
nity which it gives us to turn our 
thought and effort toward build- 


| ing up a civilization which at one 
| time it seemed we could entirely 


lose. 


Yet this peace brings with it 
adjustments and problems which 
will require high qualities for 
their solution, and which concern 
all of the elements of our complex 
economic and social life. It is, of 
course, Obvious that these adjust- 
ments and problems reach into 
the financial field in which we’) 


‘are primarily interested. Let us 


not underestimate the extent and 
the depth of the change with 
which we are confronted in this 
impending transition from war to 
peace. 


Never has the world so organ- 
ized itself for the exclusive busi- 
ness of war as it has in this totali- 
tarian struggle which was forced 


upon us by these mad men_ of 


Germany and Japan; never has 
there been ‘such a complete and 
| violent change in the whole eco- 
/nomic organization of these United 


peace to war was made under the 


{ 


well doubt its capacity to meet the 





Supervisors of State Banks at! States. This metamorphosis from panking as an institution has sur-| 


Trade Bank Elects 
Somlo Vice-President 


Charles Somlo, well-known in 
banking and foreign trade circles, | 
has just been elected a Vice-Presi- | 
dent,of the Trade Bank and Trust 
Company, 
New York. 

In making 
the’ announce- 
ment, Henry 
L. Schenk, the 
bank’s Presi- 
dent, de- 
scribed the ac- 
quisition of 
Mr. Somlo’s 
services as 
part of the 
bank’s~ plans 
to begin de- 
veloping its 
facilities to. 
handle _post- 
war trade 
with other 
countries. 

Mr. Somlo is 
a former Vice-President of the 
Manufacturers .Trust Company, 
New York. He has also been senior 
partner of the firm of Charles 
Somlo and Company, New York. 
He comes to the Trade Bank from 
the United States Treasury De- 
partment with which he was con- 
nected in Washington for sevéral 
years. 


Charles Somlo 


— ——- —~— — —— 


Public National Miiadive 


Stock of the Public National 
Bank & Trust Co. of New York 
offers interesting possibilities for 
investment, according to a memo- 
randum issued by C. E. Unterberg 








& Co., 61 Broadway, New York 
City: Copies of this memorandum | 
outlining the situation may be had | 
upon request from C. E. Unter- | 
berg & Co. 





compelling necessity of compress- | 
ing great changes into a naini<| 
mum of time—with the enemy al-; 
ready on the march. With what | 
expedition, and how well it was 
accomplished, the world acknowl- | 
edges today. It is one important) 
reason why the Allies stand on 
the threshold of ‘success. 

The road back to peace from, 
this intense and close organization 
for war will lack the stimulus and 
the emotional urge which carried 
us -forward into hostilities. We 
need to find a “moral equivalent” 
forthe glamour and exciting ten- 
sion which makes all things pos- 
sible’ when our borders are 
threatened. Into this transition 
from war to peace we may now 
expect to find the clash of opin- 
ion, the conflict of economic the- 
ories, the selfishness of partisan 
groups and all those frictions 
which are temporarily submerged 
in the.common effort during ex- 
ternal conflict. 

Because this war has laid such 
a malignant» hand upon the lives 
of all men we must reconcile our- 
selves to the fact that we are not 
simply going back to the world 
as we knew it: It has been shaken 
too hadly, and all who are con- 
cerned with the major processes 
of its economy, as we are, must 
do original. thinking. We must 
emancipate ourselves from the 
dead wood of the past; we must 
invent new wisdom for a new age. 

Banks are the nerve centers of 
commerce’ and business, and.. the 
banking structure in its entirety 
is an indissoluble part of any 
economy, whether it be free or | 
controlled.. If we were not con-| 
versant with the stimulating his- 
tory of banking. throughout the 
many years in which it has grown 
and become an integral part of 
our everyday existence, we might 


test of this reconversion period. 
Certainly its leaders will require 
all the fibre which has distin- 
guished their predecessors. But 
it is reassuring to look back for 





a minute and think how well 


(Continued on page 1490) 





Pacifie Coast 


Securities 


Orders Executed on 
Pacific Coast Exchanges 


Sehrwrabiecbcs &Z Co. 


Members 
New York Stock Exchange 
New York Curb Exchange (Associate) 
Chicago Board of Trade 


| 14 Wall Street New York 5, N. Y. | 
| COrtlandt 7-4150 Teletype NY 1-928 | 
Private Wire to Principal Offices 
San Francisco — Santa Barbara 


Monterey Oakland — Sacramento | 
Fresno 


Temerfow s Markets 
Walter Whyte 
Says—— 


Approach of some stocks to 
old highs is harbinger of new 
general market move. But 
temporary interim reaction 
can occur. Basic action still 
bullish. 


By WALTER WHYTE 


For the last few days the 
market hasn’t done much of, 
note except mark time. But 
underneath the apparent dull- 
ness individual stocks and at 
least one group, the airplanes, 
have advanced nicely. In 
some cases the advance has 

















‘brought stocks to new highs. 
bo % By 


On the news front the peace 
talks which seemed to dom- 
inate everything a couple of 
weeks ago have died aborn- 
ing. It now seems that vic- 
tory in Europe is not just 
around: the corner, as general 
opinion would have had you 
believe a while back. For in- 
stead of fighting dying down 
on the Continent it now has 
flamed anew. And the state- 
ments that peace in that the- 
atre of the war will come be- 
fore the snow flies seem to 
have given way to no peace 
until the summer or winter 
of 1945. 


On the political front there 
is little change. Both sides’ 
take credit for everything and 
blame each other -or all the 
mistakes. Based on various 
public opinion polls it doesn’t 
look as if either side will have 
an easy time of it. 


The market obviously hasn’t 
made up its mind on what the 
political or the immediate for- 
tunes of war will be. It still 
veers around from time to 
time. But the drift towards 
higher prices seems more and 
more apparent with each ses- 
sion. Whether this drift fore- 
casts a change in the political 
front is unknown. It may in- 
di¢ate a more lenient policy 
or it may indicate nothing of 
basic importance. But what- 
ever it is the answer seems to 
be that higher prices are in 
store. 

Last week’s column indi- 
cated the possibility of a 
minor setback. Up to this 

(Continued on page 1502) 
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The Securities Salesman’s Corner 


By JOHN DUTTON 
The SEC’s New Plan To Protect ‘The Investor 


On Tuesday of this week the investment banking and securities 
business was treated to another SEC conference. This time it was 
a conference to lay plans for educating the great public so that 
they could recognize ‘crooks’ in the securities business. 

The various organizations in the securities business who sent 
representatives to this conference couldn’t do anything else. If they 
whole business. It’s just another SEC brainstorm. It casts an indirect 
reflection upon the securities business by bringing to the attention 
ot the public, that if there is any business about which they should 
be suspicious IT’S THE SECURITIES BUSINESS. It’s raking up 
the dead past, it’s adding insult to injury and making it even more 
difficult tor the conscientious securities salesman to gain the con- 
tidence of investors and the general public by reminding them that 
wolves sometimes walk around in sheep’s clothing. 

The various organizations in the securities business who sent 
representatives to this conference couldn’t do anything else. If they 
had ignored the SEC’s invitation to come to this conference they 
would have been subject to criticism on the score that they do not 
have the public’s interest at heart. Such is the power of the little 
bureaucrats today, that even for such an empty gesture as this whole 
business will prove itself to be — the “boys who make the law, 
who enforce the law and who are the law” just whistle and Wall 
Street runs to Philadelphia. 

If there are not enough laws now to protect the public—if all the 
State laws, State securities commissions, better business bureaus, 
NASD’s and the SEC itself have not sufficient power and authority 
to keep the small percentage of dyed in the wool swindlers from 
fattening up on the gullible public in the years to come, then how 
in the world can they ever have enough power and authority to 
do so? Education is not the answer if you are going to educate 
the public in learning how to tell when a swindler is a swindler. 
ANY SECURITIES SALESMAN WHO KNOWS ANYTHING ABOUT 
SELLING COULD TELL THE SEC WHY PEOPLE GET SWINDLED 
AND IT’S NOT BECAUSE THE SWINDLER IS SO SMART AND 
HE WHO GETS HORNSWOGGLED IS SO DUMB. IT’S BECAUSE 
THERE ARE CERTAIN PEOPLE IN THIS WORLD WHO THINK 
THEY CAN GET SOMETHING FOR NOTHING. They are the ones 
that the securities salesman who works for a reputable firm can 


never sell because they want 20% and the security of Government 
bonds at the same time. They are the ones that pass up sound 
investment advice and believe that they can have their cake and 
eat it too. 

There is a need for, education of the investing public along 
ithe lines of sound investment principles, and in gaining a better 
understanding of the economic system under which our nation has 
achieved the highest standard of living on earth. This type of 
educational campaign would be worthwhile, but it is doubtful if any 
New Deal bureau would ever initiate such a program. Based upon 
the record so far, sound economic policies are about the last thing 
that existing governmental agencies would ever advocate. 
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Public Perspective Puzzling 
| (Institutional and public appraisal of 
Railroad values inconsistent) 


| 

} 

Letter Available to Brokers and Dealers 
; 


VILAS & HICKEY 
Members New York Stock Exchange 
49 Wall Street New York 5, N. Y. 


Telephone: HAnover 2-7900 
Teletype: NY 1-911 








Railroad’ Sécuritiel 


Even those among the railroad analysts who are inclined to 
adopt a most conservative attitude towards the outlook for railroad 
securities (particularly speculative issues) during the reconversion 
period to follow the end of the war are impressed with the prospects 
tor the Missouri Pacific lst & Refunding Mortgage bonds which have 
recently been selling in the neighborhood of 664%. This optimism is 
based on the fact that a substan-@- 
tial proportion of the current! “net” cost of the securities to be 
market price is represented by| received would be only $538.26. 
cash and sound new first mort-| The bonds are to receive $404 in 
gage bonds allocated to them in| new first mortgage bonds. Even 
reorganization. To this extent the | if one evaluates the new first 
market level should be well sup-| mortgage 4s no higher than par 





ported even if speculative enthu- 
siasm should wane. Very little is 
being paid for the large block of 
junior. securities, including both 
series of the income bonds and 
preferred stock, provided in the 
reorganization. 


| (most new first mortgage, issued 

or when-issued, are selling at pre- 
| miums running to 106) the junior 
| securities would be acquired at a 
'eost of no more than $134.26 for 
|the bundle. This is allowing a 
| value of less than 40 for the new 


series *‘A” income 4'%s and no 
value at all for the series “B” 
bonds or preferred stock. If one 
assumes a value of 105 for the 
new first mortgage bonds the 


We may take the first & re- 
funding 5s, 1980, as an example— 
other series of the same mortgage 
are treated in relatively the same 
manner but actual allocations of 
cash and new securities vary| bundle of new securities would 
slightly. in line with the difference | cost only $114.26, or a little less 
in unpaid acerued interest to the | than 30 for the series “A” income 
effective date of the plan. Under) bonds and nothing for the more 
the Interstate Commerce Commis-_ junior securities. 
sion reorganization proposal,| On the basis of the present 
which followed closely the so-| “net” cost of the 5s, 1980, fixed 
called compromise plan devised | interest on securities to be re- 
by bondholdérs’ groups and should | ceived would afford an income re- 
thus prove satisfactory, the Mis-| turn of non#inally better than 3%, 
souri Pacific 5s, 1980; are to re- , combined fixed and contingent in- 
ceive $72.46 in cash, $404 in new,| terest would afford a return of 
first 4s, $384 in series “A” income | approximately 7.6%, while all in- 
414s, $152 in series “B”’ income 5s 'terest plus dividends on the pre- 





and 2.22 shares of 5% preferred 
stock. Holders will have the option 
of taking 2.79 shares of series “A” 
common stock instead of the cash 
but it is not believed that there 
will be many who accept that al- 
ternative. 

The effective date of the plan 
is Jan. 1, 1943, and income has 


been accruing on the new securi- | 
ties since that date. The preferred , 
is cumulative to the extent earned | 
—the dividend was earned by a} 
wide margin last year and un-| 


questionably will be this year 
also. As of the end of this year, 
then, the 5s, 1980, will have ac- 
crued cash representing income 


for 1943 and 1944 on the new se-| 
curities in the amount of $104.28, | 


in addition to the cash allocated 
directly in reorganization, a total 
of $176.74. From this is to be de- 
ducted any interest payments 
made on the old bonds in the in- 
terim. One year’s interest has al- 
ready been paid this year and a 
similar distribution is expected 
later in 1944 or early in 1945. 
Without allowing for the antici- 
pated additional interest payment, 
the bonds as of the end of 1944 
will be entitled to cash of $126.74. 
Deducting this-from the recent 
market for the old 5s, 1980, the 


ferred stock would afford a re- 
turn of 9.59%. Certainly the fixed 
portion of interest may be con- 
| sidered eminently safe under any 
conditions, while the reorganized 
company should have little diffi- 
culty in covering the income bond 
requirements under all but the 
most severe depression condition 5. 
Under reasonably good conditions 
the preferred dividend require- 
ment should also be covered by a 
good margin. 











NY Bank Stocks Compared 


Laird, Bissell & Meeds, 120 
Broadway, New York City, mem- 
bers of the New York Stock Ex- 
change, have prepared a detailed 
comparison and analysis of New 
York City Bank Stocks as of Sept. 
30, 1944, copies of which may be 
had from the firm upon request. 


—_— 








Interesting Air Situations 


Mid - Continent Airlines, Na- 
tional Airlines, and Northrop Air- 
craft offers attractive possibilities, 
according to circulars just issued 
by J. F. Reilly & Co., 111 Broad- 
way, New York City. Copies of 
these interesting releases may be 
had from the firm upon request. 
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Discussion of 
“Interpretation:of Narrowing Trend 


of Rail Earnings Decline” 


Cony on request 


McLAUGHLIN, BAIRD & REUSS 


Members New York Stock Exchange 


ONE WALL STREET NEW YORK 5 
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SEABOARD 50 year ist 


A stock exchange 


l. h. rothchild & co. 


Members Nationai Association 
of Securities Dealers, Inc. 








We are now trading as brokers and dealers re the new ‘‘when 
issued’’ securities of the new SEABOARD RAILWAY COMPANY. - 


SEABOARD 70 year income 414s 
SEABOARD Non-Cumulative Pfd. 
SEABOARD common 


required by us on all transactions. . | 
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name is given and 


specialists in rails 
52 wall street n.y.c.5 
HAnover 2-9072 tele. NY¥1-1293 | 




















*Western Union 


Teleg ‘aph Company 
Debenture 4s, 1981 


(When as, and if issued) 





Empire & Bay State 
Telegraph Co. 


International Ocean 
Telegraph Co. 
Pacific and Atlantic 
Telegraph Co. 
Southern and Atlantic 
Telegraph Co. 
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Me: Baltimore & Ohio 
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Pollak Manufacturing 


148 State St., Boston 9, Mass. 


Tel. CAP. 0425 : : Teletype BS 259 
N. Y. Telephone HAnover 2-7914 








Situations Of Interest 


F. H. Koller & Co., Inc., 
Broadway, New York City, have 
prepared a memoranda on Great 
American Industries, Laclede 


111 


Christy Clay Products and In- 
diana Limestone which the firm 
believes appear attractive at cur- 
rent levels. Copies of these in- 
teresting circulars may be had 
upon request from F. H. Koller 
& Co. 
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Bank and Insurance Stocks 
This Week — Bank Stocks 


By E. A. VAN DEUSEN 


Investors, as distinct from speculators and short-term traders, 
usually take the long view. Particularly is this true of investors in 
choice New York City bank stocks, which sometimes have been 
termed the “Aristocrats of the Security Market”. This being so, and 
in view of the possibility of a relatively early ending of the war with 
Germany, is seems opportune to give some thought to the prospects 
ef commercial banking after the®- 
war. : | + emcee 

First, however, it is not inap- Comparison & Analysis 


propriate to recollect that New 
New York City 


York’s leading commercial banks 
have a long and _ successful his- 

Bank Stocks 
Sept. 30, 1944 


tory, that many of them are wi¢ 
past the century mark in age, that 
a few have paid dividends with- 
out chow $y -tg more: } me a 
eentury, while the average leng 
ef unbroken dividend payments Avaliatic on Request 
averages 74 years for a group o . 
15 leading institutions. Further- Laird, Bissell & Meeds 
120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 6, N.. ¥. 
Telephone: BArclay 7-3500 
Bell Teletype—NY 1-1248-49 
(L. A. Gibbs, Manager Trading Department 




















more, as they have weathered the 
Panics, depressions, booms and 
wars of the past; so have they in- 
creased in size and usefulness, 
such that today they stand with 
their resources at a peak and with 














greater potential earning power 
than at any time in the history 
of banking. 

Deposits in New York City 
banks have been expanded enor- 
mously through the “deficit fi- 
nancing”’ program pursued by the 
Government in the prosecution of | 
the war. According to the balance 
sheets of June 30, 1944, deposits | 
of a group of 15 leading “Wall 
Street” banks aggregated $24,-. 
131,655,000, or approximately dou- | 
ble the volume when Hitler start- | 
ed his war. Holdings of Govern-_| 
ment securities amounted to $14,- | 
809,400,000, or approximately three | 


New Jersey 
Bank Stocks 
Local Securities 


J. S. Rippel & Co. 


Established 1891 

18 Clinton St., Newark 2, N. J. 
MArket 3-3430 

N. Y. Phone—REctor 2-4383 











times «the amount held in. 1939. 
Before the war is over both de-,| 
posits and holdings of Govern-' pr. —. A. Goldenweiser of the 
ments will undoubtedly expand) Division of Research « Statistics 
still further. of the Federal Reserve System, 

Many dealers and investors in from his article in the September 
benk stocks are wondering what); Federal Reserve Bulletin, as fol- 
will happen to these deposits|lows: “They (the banks) will 
after the war, and appear fearful; emerge from the war with depos- 
lest they may shrink considerably | its in excess of any amount that 
and with them the earning assets; could have been imagined a dec- 
of the banks. There seems little); ade ago and with portfolios in 
reason to anticipate any danger! which Government securities pre- 
of deposit contraction, in fact the| dominate. Will deposits fall off 
exact opposite may occur. In this| sharply after the war is over, and 
-eonnection it is pertinent to quote what will be the position of bank 
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assets? I am convinced that de- 
posits will stay at a high level for 
many years after the war, perhaps 
indefinitely, and that Government 
securities will always be prime 
investments.” 

The principal means by. which 
any substantial reduction: in the 
banks‘ volume of Governments, 
and thus of deposits, could come 
about, would be through. retire- 
ment of the national debt. To ac- 
complish this the Federal Govern- 
ment would not only have to bal- 
ance the budget but would also 
need a considerable excess of in- 
come over expenses year after 
year in order to start redeeming 
its bonds in any appreciabie 
quantity. At best the retirement 
of our huge debt will be a slow 
and painful process, and it seems 
likely the banks will hoid large 
portfolios of interest-bearing Gov- 
ernments for many years to come. 
Thus it seems certain that the 
banks are assured of a steady vol- 
ume of gross income from. this 








indefinite period. 

Another important source of in- 
come to commercial banks is bus- 
iness borrowing. At the present 
time the volume of loans and dis- 
counts reported by the 15 banks 
under review is only about one- 
third of their volume of Govern- 
ment securities, which relation- 
ship is, to say the least, unusual. 
But even though loans and dis- 
counts (business borrowing) have 
been heavily overshadowed in re- 
cent years by Government securi- 
ties (Government borrowing), 
nevertheless the former, too, have 
shown substantial expansion since 
June 30, 1939, rising from $2,- 
872,981,000 to $5,128,291,000 on 
June 30, 1944, an increase of 
78.5%. 

There is likely to be an increas- 
ing demand for bank credit as the 
war draws to its close, and during 
the peace years following. Reha- 
bilitation work in Europe and re- 
conversion work in the United 
States will both require working 
capital in very substantial . vol- 
ume. Already it has been for- 
mally announced that a group of 
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source alone for a more or less| 


'consequently financing. .will 


|New York City banks, headed by 
_the Chase National Bank, will 
| make a $100,000,000 loan to the 
| Netherlands Government. It is 
also reported that preliminary ne- 
| gotiations are being held for the 
| possible extension of rehabilita- 
| tion loans to Belgium and Luxem- 
burg, and _ possibly to France. 
| These are straws in the wind. 

With regard to domestic needs, 
there is little doubt but that the 
banks will be called upon to pro- 
vide funds for the reconversion of 
many businesses and industries 
from the production of war ma- 
terials to the production of peace- 
| time goods. Further, it is impor- 
| tant to bear in mind that the dis- 
tribution industry was badly shat- 
tered by the war, .and that job- 
bers, wholesalers, distributors and 
dealers, particularly in the fields 
of automobiles, electrical house- 
| hold goods, etc., will be needing 
| working capital in an aggregate 
volume that may well be quite 
large. Consumer instalment buy- 
ing will also be resumed on what 
|is likely to be a rather wide scale, 
be 
needed for the purchase. of auto- 
mobile and household appliances 
and also for home modernization. 
Many banks are planning to be 
active in this field. It is also of 
interest that one bank at least, 
viz: Bank of America, has an- 
nounced plans for financing the 
purchase of private airplanes. 

A significant move was recently 
made in New York City with the 
formation of a $100,000,000 bank 
credit pool by 23 city banks. It 
is the first such credit group to 
be formed in accord with the re- 


cently adopted program of the 
Post-War Smail Business Credit 
Commission of the American 
Bankers Association. It is under- 
stood that similar groups may be 
organized in other principal bank- 
ing centers throughout the coun- 
try. Ane 

All in all there are many signs 
that point to the probability of 
great activity in the banking 
world as war gives way to peace. 








SINCE 1889 
' Headquarters For 
Sextoblade Razors and 
Blades. Cutlery Repair- 
ing of Every Description. 


WECK CUTLERY, Inc. 


138 Fulton St. - 45 Nassau St. 
CO. 7-1176 





Royal Bank of Scotland 


Incorporated by Royal Charter 1727 


HEAD OFFICE—Edinburgh 
Branches throughout Scotiand 


LONDON OFFICES: 
3 Bishopsgate, E. C. 2 
8 West Smithfield, E. C. 1 
49 Charing Cross, S. W* | 
Burlington Gardens, W. 1 
64 New Bond Street, W. / 





TOTAL ASSETS 
£115,681,681 





Associated Banks: 
Williams Deacon’s Bank, Ltd. 
Glyn Mills & Co. 























Australia and New Zealand 


BANK OF 
NEW SOUTH WALES 


(ESTABLISHED 1817) 


Paid-Up Capital £8,780,000 
Reserve Fund 6,150,000 
Reserve Liability of Prop.. 8,780,000 


£23,710,000 
30th 

£187,413,762 

SIR ALFRED DAVIDSON, K.B.E., 
General Manager 

Head Office: George Street, SYDNEY 


Aggregate Assets 


The Bank of New South Wales fs the oldest 
and largest bank in Australasia. With over 
800 branches in all States of Australia, in 
New Zealand, the — c Islands, 
Londen, it offers the most complete and 
efficient banking service to — investors, 
traders and travellers interested in these 
countries. 


LONDON OFFICES: 
29 Threadneedle Street, E. C. 
47 Berkeley Square, W. 1 


Agency arrangements with Banks 
throughout the U. 8. A. 





NATIONAL BANK 
of EGYPT 


Head Office Cairo 
Commercial Register No. 1 Catro 





FULLY PAID CAPITAL 
RESERVE FUND 


£3,000,000 
£3,000,000 





LONDON AGENCY 
6 and 7 King William Street, E. C. 
Branches ‘tm all the 
principal Towns in 
‘EGYPT and the SUDAN 








NATIONAL BANK 
of INDIA, LIMITED 


Bankers to the Government in 
Kenya Colony and Uganda 
Head Office: 26, Bishopsgate, 
London, E. C. 

Branches in india, Burma, Ceylon, Kenya 
Colony and Aden and Zanzibar 


Subscribed Capital__._£4,000,000 
Paid-Up Capital 
Reserve Fund_____~_ £2,200 
The Bank conducts - description 
banking and exchange esstnens “x 
Trusteeships and Executorships 
also u ken 
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Attractive Situations 

Ward & Co., 120 Broadway, New 
York City, have prepared circu- 
lars on several situations which 
currently offer attractive possi- 
bilities, the firm believes., Copies. 
of these circulars, on the 1ohOw- 
ing issues, may be had from Ward 
& Co. upon request. ; 

Du Mont Laboratories “A” 

lerchants Distilling; Crowell- 
Collier Publishing; P. R, Mallory; 





i} Gefieral Instrument: Long Bell 


Lumber Co.; Great American In- 
' dustries; Mid-Continent Airlines; 
Massachusetts Power & Light $2 
‘preferred; Majestic Radio; Mag-~ 


navex Corp.; Electrolux; Purola- 
tor; Brockway Motors; Mohawk 


Rubber, Moxie, Scoville Mfg.; 
: Douglas Shoe; Bird & Son; Cons. 





liiCement “A”; Riley Stoker; and 
. American Export Airlines. » « « 
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UTILITY PREFERREDS 


PAINE, WEBBER, JACKSON & CURTIS 


ESTABLISHED 1879 


Public Utility Securities 


United. Gas Improvement 


United Gas Improvement has for some time cooperated with 
the SEC in a program designed to conform to the requirements of 
Section 11 of the Holding Company Act. The company’s three largest 
holdings—in Public Service of New Jersey, Philadelphia Electric, 
and Delaware Power & Light—have been largely distributed to 
stockholders during 1943-44. The company recently reduced its 
23,252,005 shares of common stock * 
to one-tenth that amount, andj ended June 30 consolidated share 
shareholders now have one share | earnings on the new common 
in place of each 10 old shares.!stock basis were 80 cents and 
The current quotation on the| parent company earnings 60 cents. 

















Stock Exchange is 14 (range 15%- 
13%4) compared with the old, 
stock’s 1944 range of about 245s,-! 
1% and 1928-43 range of 595%- 

Vy. 

With some 70% of the assets 
distributed, the company still has 
securities with a book value of 
over $90,000,000 together with net 
tash assets (after deducting cur- 
rent liabilities) estimated at about 
$5,000,000. The security portfolio 
consists of about $30,000,000 in 
some 16 subsidiaries (principally 
small gas companies), $47,000,000 
in stocks of other utilities, and 
$14,000,000 miscellaneous invest- 
ments. The outside investments 
include a_ substantial. proportion 
of non-dividend-paying securities, 
with a book value far in excess 
of present market prices. It in- 
cludes sizeable blocks of Amer- 
ican Water Works, Common- 
wealth & Southern common and 
warrants, Niagara Hudson Power 
preferred and common stocks and 
warrants, etc. Miscellaneous in- 
vestments include stocks of Mid- 
land United Co. and Midland 
Utilities Co., carried at over 
$8,000,000, which will probably be 
wiped out in the pending reor- 
ganizatien plans for those two 
companses. 

Because of the large number of 
items which remain in the port- 
folio, over 50, it is difficult to 
make any accurate appraisal of 
liquidating value. Standard & 
Poor’s as of Aug. 21 estimated 
$2.50 for the old stock, which is 
equivalent to $25 on the new. 
However, it is doubtful whether 
the company will ever liquidate 
completely, since it apparently 
plans to continue as an invest- 
ment corporation, though divest- 
ment of some of the remaining 
assets may prove.necessary. One 
of its industrial subsidiaries, Ugite 
Sales Corp., has for a number of 
years been carrying on research 
activities in water-gas tars, which 
has resulted in the development 
of new petroleum cracking proc- 
esses which have proven useful in 
the manufacturing of raw mate- 
rial for synthetic rubber. 

From an earnings angle, the 
picture does not seem quite so 





favorable. For the 12 months 


The dividend of 10 cents a share 
on the old stock, paid in June, | 
was equivalent to $1.00 a share 
on the new common, but this 
must have been paid partially out 
of surplus. The company has paid 
dividends each year since 1885 
and there is little doubt that pay- 
ments will continue, but it is dif- 
ficult to see how more than 60 
cents can be paid, and on that | 
basis the current yield would be | 
only 4.3%. Using consolidated | 
earnings, the current | 
ings ratio is 17.5, which is nearly | 
double that of National Power & | 
Light, another holding company | 
which is well on the way toward 
liquidation. The difference is, of 
course, partially accounted for by 
other factors. 


S. R. Livingstone Go. 
Formed In Detroit 


DETROIT, MICH.—S. R. Liv- 
ingstone and J. A. Hancock have 
formed S. R. Livingstone & Co., 
a new partnership, with offices in 
the Penobscot Building to deal in 
investment securities. George E. 
O’Brien is associated with the firm 
as manager of the unlisted secur- 
ities department. 

Mr. Livingstone was formerly in | 
business in Detroit as principal in 











S. R. Livingstone & Co.; Mr. Han- 
cock was also associated with the | 
former firm. 

Resumption of activity by S. R. | 
Livingstone & Co. was previously 
revorted in the “Financial Chron- 
icle” of Sept. 21. 


Wm. Loss Heads Dept. 
Of H. Hentz & Co. 


H. Hentz & Co., 60 Beaver 
Street, New York City, members 
of the New York Stock Exchange 
and other leading exchanges, an- 
nounces that William Loss has 
joined the organization as head of 
the research department. Mr. Loss, 
a member and one of the founders 
of the Security Analysts Associa- 
tion, was formerly with Blair & 
Co., Inc. 

















Subject to prior sale, we offer 


50,000 


—_— 
ae 


Direct Wire 








| North American Light & Power common 
at $1.00 per share 





GILBERT J. POSTLEY & Co. 


29 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 


——— ——— — 


Shares 





to Chicago 
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ample evidence to support the belief that the partially exempt bonds 


| 1946, $2,344.000.000 of the partially exempt issues become callable. 





Wanted Manager for 


Government Bond Department 


An established New York investment firm, with successful 
record and a consistently expanding clientele specializing in 
bank portfolio work, offers an unusual opportunity to an 
experienced Government bond specialist now employed 
and capable of earning in the five figure bracket, to head 
its Government bond department. Our client desires an 
institutional contact man with real sales ability as evidenced by 
a personal bank following and a sizable current proven pro- 
duction rather than a trader although experience in trading 
desirable. Such a man should have a sound educational and 
practical background in principles of bank investment com- 
bined with ability to sense quickly and interpret accurately 
basic factors and current happenings affecting Government 
bond prices and trends—one who knows values from a market 
standpoint; can analyze bank portfolios and authoritatively 
advise banks as to the proper setup of their Treasury holdings 
in relation to their own individual situation and problems. 
He should be versatile in arbitraging. He should also have 
the ability to express his ideas convincingly by editing a 
monthly review and forecast of the Government bond market 
which reaches a selected list of 3,000 banks. 


Compensation: Liberal salary or drawing account against his 
own earnings plus those of his department, 


Firm accounts—not merely leads—available to further ex- 
pand his earnings. Our client’s personnel has been advised 
of this advertisement. 


Write in confidence giving details of business 
and personal history. Address “WT”, care 
of Albert Frank—Guenther Law, Inc., Adver- 
tising, 131 Cedar Street, New York 6, N. Y. 











“Our Reporter On Governments’’ 
By JOHN T. CHIPPENDALE JR. 


The partially tax exempt bond market advanced sharply near 
the end of last week following the sinking spell of the previous week 
when new lows were made for the year by many of these issues. . 
During last Friday’s trading session gains of from 3/32 to 8/32 were 
registered with the 2%% due March 15, 1960/55 showing the largest 
recovery with an advance of 8/32.... 


It had been evident that many institutions, that had been 

_on the sidelines watching the market action of these obligations, 

were ready to buy as soon as they believed the partially exempt 

bonds had about reached a bottom, which these issues seem to 
have made about ten days ago. ... 


It was reported that despite the various plans on future taxes it 
has been now quite generally concluded among the experienced fin- 
ancial people that there still will be corporate taxes after the war is 
over, and that they will probably not be dissimilar in rates to those 
we have at the present.time. . . . The elimination of excess profits 
taxes will probably take place only after the ending of ‘the conflict 
with Japan, in facet it is im@licated that many tax experts believe thet 
it would mot be advisable for this tax to be changed until both phages 
of the war are over... . 


TAX PROSPECTS 
The pattern of future taxes indicates there will probably be a 











rate of at least 40%, such as we have now, with many holding the 
opinion that a rate of 50% would not be entirely unexpected. .. .| 
The present tax of 40%, exclusive of the excess profits levy, con- | 
sists of a rate of 24% normal and a 16% surtax, whereas a 50% rate 
would most likely be made up of a 24% normal rate and a 26% sur- 
tax rate. The increase in the surtax would mean that the partially 
maven issues would be subjected to a 26% rate instead of the present 
16% rate.... ‘ 

With post-war tax rates of corporations likely to fall some- 
where between the 40% and 50% levels it is indicated that the 
partially exempt obligations at present prices have quite fully 
adjusted their position to the new anticipated level of rates as - 
well as the yield after taxes on the taxable issues... . 


The complete elimination of the corporate income taxes is not 
eonsidered likely to happen. ... Accordingly there appears to be 


are now at prices where they appear to be attractive, since any 
declines from these levels should be very minor... . 


EARLY MATURITY CALENDAR 


Another fact has been pointed out in connection with the par- 
tially exempt government bonds and that is, these obligations mature 
or become callable very rapidly in the next few years. with more 
than one-half of the total outstanding of $22,170,000,000 maturing 
or being retireable by 1950. ... By the end of 1947, or onlv slightly 
more than three years from now, $5,559,000,000 of these obligations 
will have been refunded, which is more than 25% of those presently 
outstanding. ... During the next year, the partially exempt 2%% due 
September 15, 1945/47, outstanding in the amount of $1.214.000,000. 
become callable and undoubtedly will be retired at the call date... . 
Likewise, $541,000,000 of the partially exempt 242% due December 15, 
1945, mature and will no doubt be replaced by a taxable security... . 
Both of these 1945 issues, it is believed, will have been refunded 
before any major changes may take place in taxes, and it was pointed 
out that institutions needing exemption from taxes for the next year 
should find these two obligations suitable for that purpose... . During 


consisting of $489,000.000 of the 334% due March 15, 1946/56. and 
$1.036,000.000 of the 3% due June 15, 1946/48, as well as $819,000,000 





of the 3% % due June 15, 1946/49 and refinancing of these high coupon 
(Continued on page. 1504) 









ADVERTISEMENT 


NOTE—From time to time, in this space, 
there will appear an article which we hope 
will be of interest to our fellow Americans. 
This is number fifty-four of a series. 


SCHENLEY DISTILLERS CORP., NEW YORK 


“The 
University of Captiniy ” 





Sometime ago we wrote an article 
entitled, ‘““‘Prisoner of War’’, in 
which we wondered how a book on 
advertising had gotten into a Ger- 
man prison camp where an Ameri- 
can boy, a prisoner, was studying 
it. He was interested in taking up 
advertising as a career after the 
war. ‘ 


We are indebted to a number of 
good people for dispelling the mys- 
tery of how this book and many 
others find their way into German 
prison camps, where our American 
boys are avidly studying them. 

In a recent letter, Mr. David M. 
Church, Director of Public Rela- 
tions of the National War Fund, 
tells me that the WAR FRISON- 
ERS AID, Y.M.C.A., which is a 
participating service of the National 
War Fund, has shipped. nearly 
150,000 books to prison camps in 
Europe during the past year. Many 
of these books are textbooks and 
many of them were specifically re- 
quested by American war prisoners 
who are continuing their studies 
which were interrupted by the war. 


Mr. Church also tells me that they 
hold regular classes with teachers 
drawn from their own ranks. These 
classes and other recreational ac- 
tivities are furthered by neutrals, 
and by WAR PRISONERS AID. 
‘The classes are aptly called, ‘““The 
University ot Captivity”. I find 
also that the University of London 
gives credit toward degrees for 
work done in prison camps, and it 
is hoped that American educational 
institutions may make similar ar- 
rangements. One of the happiest 
bits of news that has reached this 
writer since the war began comes 
irom a Y.M.C.A. official from 
Sweden, whorecently visited prison 
camps in Germany. In one camp 
alone he found thirty-five classes in 
session with a total attendance .ef 


| one thousand men. : 


To Dad and Mom who have a boy 
in a prison camp, may I say— 
Salute to your lad—and be of good 
cheer! 

MARK MERIT 
of SCHENLEY DIsTILLERS CorP. 


P.S. Yes ... War Bonds! Buy ’Em 
and Hold ’Em! 


FREE —Send a postcard or letter 
to Schenley Distillers Corp., 350 
Fifth Ave., N. Y. 1, N. Y. and you 
will receive a booklet containing 
reprints of earlier articles on vari- 
ous subjects in this series. 





Interesting Situation 


Western Union Telegraph Com- 
pany Debenture 4s of 1981 (when, 
as and if issued) offer interesting 
possibilities according to a sum- 
mary of the situation prepared 
by Ernst & Co., 120 Broadway, 
New York City, members of the 
New York Stock Exchange and 
other leading exchanges. Copies 
of this summary may be had from 
the firm upon request. 
EE 

Favorable Prospects 

The outlook for National Cas- 
ualty Company is very favorable, 
according to a detailed study of 
the situation prepared by Huff, 
Geyer & Hecht, 67 Wall Street, 
New York City. Copies of this 
interesting study may be had 
from Huff, Geyer & Hecht upon 


request. 
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We Maintain Trading Markets in: 


Autocar 5% Conv. Pid. 
Lukens Steel Common | 


Tax free in Pennsylvania 


Memo on Request 


| 
BUCKLEY BROTHERS — 
| 


| Members New York, Philadelphia and | 
Los Angeles Stock Exchanges 


Private Wire System between 
Philadelphia, New York and Los Angeles 


1529 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 2 | 


|New York Los Angeles 
| Pittsburgh, Pa. Hagerstown, Md. | 





We offer to Brokers 


transactions. 


Member 
Federal Reserve System 





CLEARANCE FACILITIES 


and Security 
enced department for handling the clearance of security 


Our facilities are of the best and the cost is very moderate. 


Inquiries Invited 


THE PENNSYLVANIA COMPANY 


For Insurances on Lives and Granting Annuities 


15th and Chestnut Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 


Dealers ‘an experi- 


Member 
Pederal Deposit Insurance Corp. 





114% Industrial 


Philadelphia 
Rittenhouse 2580 





$50,000 
Birmingham, Alabama 


Aug. 1, 1965 @ 1.65% 


A. WEBSTER DOUGHERTY & CO. 


Municipal Bonds 
1421 CHESTNUT STREET 


Teletype 
PH 70 


Waterworks Ref. 


oo 
. 


PHILADELPHIA 


New York 
BOwling Green 9-8184 








ARNE VCR PRAISE CEE IMC AE EEE EIEN TI 
Philadelphia Bank Stocks 
Central-Penn Natienal Bank 


Corn Exch. Nat. Bk. & Tr. Co. 
Fidelity-Phila. Trust Co. 
Girard Trust Co. 

Penna. Co. for Ins. on Lives etc. 
Philadelphia National Bank 
Provident Trust Co. 


Phila. Transportation Co. 
3-Gs 2039, Pfd. & Common 


H. N. NASH & CO. 


. 1421 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 2 | 

Phila. Phone New York Phone 

“Lecust 477 HAnover 2-2280 
PH 257 





Amer. Insulator 
Autocar Com. & Pfd. 
General Phoenix Pfd. Stks.” 
Lehigh Valley Transit 5s 1960 
Southwest Pub. Serv. Com. 
Citizens Utilities 3s 1955 


W. Hi. BELL & Co. 


CORPPORATES 
1500 Walnut St., st St., Phitadelphia 2 
Teletype Phone 
PH 16 Pennypacker 8328 - 
N. Y. Phone CAnal 6-4765 A 
BOSTON WASHINGTON 

















Inland Gas 
Ist Gs 25% Paid 
Phila. Reading 
Coal & iron 


5s St. Ctf. : 








GERSTLEY, SUNSTEIN & CO. 
213 So. Broad St. Philadelphia ‘7, =| 

New Work Phone Bell System Tel, . 

WHitehall 4-2300 PHLA 591 














Columbian Nat. Life 
American Investment 
Securities (Me.) 
Wolverine Power 
Bought — Sold — Quoted 


KENNEDY anv CO. 


Established 1923 
Members Philadelphia Seok Exchange 
Land Title Building 
‘PHELADBLPHIA 10, PA. 
Telephone Rittenhouse 3940 
Bell System Teletype PH 380 


' 


7 
4 
4 
| 
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East Sugar Loaf Coal Co. 
Hurd Coal & tron Co. 
Leckie Smekeless Coal Co. 
Leckie Fire Creek Coal Co. 
Pemberton Coal & Coke Co. 
Tonopak Mining Co. of Nev. 


ROUGHT — SOLD — QUOTED 





WM. W.FOGARTY & C0. 


Established 1919 
‘Lafayette ‘Building 
‘PHILADELPHIA 6, ‘PA. 
-—hasd RAND Téletype 'PH 240 | 











: Pesineylvania Brevities | 


Hearings before the S. E. C. 


in reference to Standard Gas & 


Electric Co.’s voluntary plan of reorganization were concluded last 


Saturday. 


While no staff report or opinion is as yet available, from 


the character and quantity of evidence and testimony presented by 
various interested groups, it appears to be more than possible that 
the Commission may disapprove the allocations presently contem- 





plated. 

Several holders of junior secur- 
ities introduced well-substantiated 
arguments to indicate that Stan- 
dard’s valuations were low and 
that future earning power ‘had 
been under-estimated. It. was 
pointed out that while the $7 and 
$6 prior preferred dividends have 
not been paid since 1934, earn- 
ings in each year since that date 
have more than covered dividend 
requirements. The fact that divi- 
dends were not paid -~was “held ‘to 
have been rather a “directors’ 
choice” than a matter of neces- 
sity. 

Under such’ circumstances, 
the argument ran, Standard 
must be considered in the light 
of a going concern and the 
Company’s plan, which gives 
preponderant prierity to the 
dividend arrearages, does not 
conferm with the principles of 
allocation approved by the 
Commission in other -cempar- 
able cases. 

To support these vieiws, the fol- 
lowing were cited: " 


Holding Company Release No.) 


4215 ‘(United Light & Power Co.) 
—“In our view, it is not incon- 
sistent ... to conclude meat . 


stockholders affected should be’ 


given participation according to 
their contractual or other rights 
determined as though in a con- 
tinuing enterprise, and that the 
precess of compliance with the 
statute should not be permitted 
to mature liquidation preferences 
... The accumulation of preferred 
dividend arrearages does not con- 
stitute a matured claim in the ab- 
sence of litigation; and does not 
require compensation to the pre- 


|| ferred stockholder for the lapse 


of time which may precede pay- 
ment.” 

Holding Company Release No. 
5114 (American Utility Service 
Corp.)—“We have repeately ‘held’ 
in reorganization cases that pri- 
mary weight must be given to 
earning power.” 

Since the Philadelphia Com- 
pany is to be, eventually, the only 
subsidiary of Standard, the for- 
mers earned .surplus and pro- 
jected earnings are matters of 
important consideration. “Tied in, 
with the Philadelphia Company, 
is the Pittsburgh Railways Co. 
and subsigliaries, operated under 
Trusteeship since 1938. The Phila- 
delphia Company’s equity in the 
adjusted net income of Pittsburgh 
Railways for 1943 was stated as 


4| $2,355,165. 


Results fer 1944 are said to 
be comparable to those of last 
year. Moreover, Philadelphia 
Company has a stake, probably 
im excess of $5,000,000, in ‘the 
$15.000,000 cash new held by the 
Pittsburgh Railways Trustees. 

It is believed that these factors 


| will receive careful Study by the 


Commission in approving, ‘disap- 
proving or suggesting revisions of 
the Standard plan. 


Pittsburgh Railways Co. 


Total Operating Revenues for 
Tinie «6—Raltwavs Oo. and 


. Pittsburgh Motor ‘Coach Co., for 


the 12 months ended June 30, 

1944, were reported as $21,400,605, 

compared with $21,292,180 for the 

- months ended December 31, 
43. } 


P. T. C. Valuation 

The Pennsylvania Supreme 
Court last week rejected’ appeals 
of the Public Utility Commission 
and the City of Philadelphia for 
a review of the $93,000,000 valua- 
tion set on Philadelphia Trans- 
portation Co. by ‘the State Su- 
perior Court. 


A lower valuation was sought 
by the Commission and the City 
to block any moves. on the part 
of P. T. C. to seek a fare increase. 
About two years ago the trans- 
portation company requested a 
higher schedule of fares. based on 


' sharply increased operating costs. 


Almost coincidentally with the 
institution of these proceedings, 
the company’s revenues began ‘to 
rise and have remained at high 
levels. 


The Justices of the Supreme 
Court stated, in part: “We un- 
derstand that the transportation 
company’s earnings have se in- 
creased that the company, after 
that imcrease became manifest, 
has net seught an increase in 
its rates. With the existing 
rates remaining in effect, it is 
of no legal consequence that 
the OCemmission and the learned 

(Continued on page 1467) 


New York Stock Exchange 
Weekly Firm Changes 


The New York Stock Exchange 
has announced the following firm 
changes: 

Transfer of the Exchange mem- 
bership of the late William. de 
Young Kay to Gregory C. Hunt 
will be considered on October 11. 
It is wnderstood that Mr. Hunt 
will become _ assoeiate odd-lot 
broker for Carlisle & Jacquelin, 
New York City. 

Arthur A. Blaicher, special part- 
mer in Coggeshall & Hicks, New 
York City, becomes a_ general 
partner in the firm effective Oc- 
; tober 10. 

Interest of the late Elizabeth M. 
Judson in Judson & Co., New 
York City, ceased as of Septem- 
ber 16. 

Interest of the late Victor S. 
Byron in Johnson & Wood, New 
York, ceased as of September. 30. 





Young in Lawrence Turnure & 


September 22. 


Margolis To Be Admitted 


| To Partnership By Vier 


Edward A. Viner & Co., 220 
Broadway, New York City, mem- 
bers of the New York Stock Ex- 
change; will admit Ely Margolis 
to partnership in the firm on Oc- 
tober 19. Mr. Margolis formerly 
was proprietor of Ely. Company. 
Prior thereto he was with Salo- 
mon Bros. & Hutzler and was with 





bond department, 


Interest of the late Harlow W.. 
Co.-Blyth & Bonner ceased as of | ¥ 





Pennsylvani 


a Municipals 


Specialties Feature Quiet Market 


By 


RUSSELL M. ERGOOD, JR. 


Inactivity and dullness prevail in the Pennsylvania Municipal 


Market as is the case in the general municipal market. 


This is not 


surprising to municipal dealers, many of whom having anticipated 


this period of apathy. When we 


War is near: 


consider the end of the European 


the Presidential campaign with its many political prob- 


lems; the coming War Loan Drive due next month, and the many 


other uncer- 
tainties which 
prevail, it 
seems reason- 
able that both 
the investor 
and the dealer 
should oper- 
ate with a cer- 
tain amount of 
‘caution. 

However, as 
quiet as it has 
been, the mu- 
nicipal bond 
business has 
not dried up 
completely. 
Special situa- 
tions have 
kept many of 
the dealers 
occupied. Pennsylvania Munici- 
pal Authority bonds have been 
one of the special featwres in re- 
cent. weeks. 


Russell M. Ergood 


Commonwealth of Pennsylva- | 


nia’ Turnpike 3°4s, due. Aug. 1, 
1968, callable at 104 im August 
1947, have remained firm around 
109 to 109%, affording the inves- 
tor approximately a 1.75% return 
to the first call date and about 
3.20% to maturity. 

This market firmness is no 
doubt due te the liberal yield 
given by these bonds in con- 
trast to other tax-exempts; the 
recent favorable tax decision in 
the Port of New York Author- 
ity case as well as the steady 
improvements in revenues. A 
comparisen of revenues for the 
last four months follews: 

1944 1943 “ Change 
| $154;627 °$153,304 
162,294 143,252 
July 176,640 158,172 
August __ 191,236 169,841 

There has been considerable 
discussion about the extension of 
the Twrnpike, west from Pitts- 
burgh and from Harrisburg to 
Philadelphia. This, of course, is 
post-war planning, but it does 
appear very likely. The financ- 
ing of the project would no doubt 
be in the same manner as before 
and lends to the possibility that 
the outstanding bonds might be 
refunded. 

Delaware River Joint Commis- 
sion-Philadelphia Camden Bridge 
2.70s, due Aug. 1, 1973, callable at 
105 in August 1946, have been in 
demand by the quality buyers 
These bonds, selling around 108, 
yield 1% te the first call date 
and about 2.30% to maturity. 

With the huge weserve ac- 
count and substantive revenues, 
these bonds should be an at- 
tractive investment for certain 
trust accounts. It is understood 


that the acceunt with the large 
block of these bonds, which 
have been in the market for the 
past couple of months, has been 
terminated. 


There has been considerable re- 


May 
dane... 


Alien & Cn. in their municipal | tail merchandising of some of the 


'gsmaller Pennsylvania Authority 


& 
>. 


| names. Blocks of the ictiowing 
| bends have been just about lig- 
uidated recently: 
Hazleton City Authority—-Water 
Revenue 3s 

Westmoreland County Munici- 
pal Authority—Water Reve- 
nue 3s ; 
West View Borough Municipal 
Authority—Water Revenue 3s 
and 3%s 

Chester Municipal Authority— 
Water Revenue 3s and 3%s 

Latrobe Borough Municipal Au- 

thority—-Water Revenue 3s. 

The usually more active Penn- 
sylvania names, such as Allegheny 
County, Pittsburgh and Philadel- 
phia have been very inactive. 
There thas, however, been some 
fair-sized blocks of Philadelphia 
i344s move out of the market in 
| rather a quiet way. 

Until some of the uncertain- 
ties which exist at the present 
time are eliminated, i is the 
consensus of opinion that the 
municipal bends market will re- 
main quiet and imactive. 


Pittsburgh Bond Club 
To Hold Fall Outing 


PITTSBURGH, PA.—The Bond 
Club of Pittsburgh announces that 
it will hold its annual fall outing 
on Wednesday, October 1ith, at 
the Shannepin Country Club, Ben 
Avon. Golf, La Bouche, and door 
prizes will be. features. Dinner 
will be at 6:30 p. m. Tickets are 
$1.00 for members, $5.00 for 
guests. Because of the problem of 
food, members are urged ‘to make 
their reservations well in advance. 
Reservations should be made with 


Joseph Buffington, Jr., Young & 
Co., Inc., chairman of the enter- 
tainment committee. 


Arthur Rea To Manage 
Buckley L. A. Office 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. — Arthur 
Rea, cashier of Buckley Brothers; 
1529 Walnut Street, members of 
the New York, Philadelphia and 
Los Angeles Stock Exchanges, has 
been placed in charge of the firm’s 
Los Angeles office, 530 West Sixth 
Street. 


Paul F. Miller Now 
Paul & Co. Sales Mer. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. — Paul 
F. Miller has become associated 
with Paul & Co., Inc., 1420 Walnut 
Street, members of the Philadel- 
phia Stock Exchange, as sales 
manager. Mr. Miller was formerly 
with F. P. Ristine & Co. 4 
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Commercial Banking After War 


(Continued from page 1461) 


its, for when banks buy Govern- 
ment securities they pay for them 
with bank credit. 

There will probably be a fur- 
ther growth in deposits before the 
war is over, and even a gradual 
increase immediately after the 
war would not be surprising. On 
the basis of the best information 
available, I believe that 


billion dollars and the volume of 


currency between 20 and 25 bil- | 


lions. The disposition of this 


enormous amount of liquid funds, | 
and of the billions of dollars the | 


public has invested in Govern- 
ment securities, will help to de- 
termine the level of business ac- 
tivity and employment in years 
to come and so to advance or re- 
tard the attainment of post-war 
security and progress. This is a 
matter of grave concern for bank- 
ers and all other groups in the 
country. Before discussing the fu- 
ture of deposits from the bankers’ 
point of view, therefore, I should 
like to discuss briefly the func- 


* tion of liquid assets in the years | 


immediately following the war. 
If liquid asseis held by the pub- 


lic are utilized only gradually as) 


the flow of goods from recon- 
verted plants becomes adequate to 
meet demand, these assets will 
ease the difficult task of re-estab- 
lishing full employment on a 
peacetime basis and act as a safe- 
guard against deflationary forces 
that might threaten stability after 
reconversion has been accom- 
plished. If, on the other hand, 
‘ liquid assets swell the volume of 
hasty and indiscriminate pur- 
chases by persons who are weary 
of war restrictions, the result 
could be a disastrous inflation. It 
is for this reason that some of the 
restraints on prices, wages, and 
consumption should be retained 
for at least a short while after 
the war. 


No Danger of Deposit Contraction | 


Of more immediate concern to 
bank management is the question 
whether the banking business will 
have to be adjusted to a lower 
level of deposits after the war. As 


indicated above, I do not believe | 


that deposits will. decrease after 
the war. Their wartime expan- 
‘sion has been due to the purchase 
of Government securities by 
banks, and this fact is of great 
‘importance to bankers. BM means 
that deposits will not diminish 
unless the banks reduce their 
holdings of Government securi- 
ties. There is little likelihood of 
such action. 

An appreciable reduction in 
bank holdings of Government se- 
curities would have to come 
through rapid contraction of the 
public debt or through extensive 

gales of bank holdings to the pub- 

lic. I believe the pressing prob- 
lems which will confront us after 
the war will prevent the Govern- 
ment from reducing its debt im- 
mediately, and that the public is 
much more likely to want to sell 
some of its bonds in order to use 
the cash than it is to buy more 
bonds from the banks. In short, 
‘I believe the banks will continue 
to hold their Government securi- 
ties and hence that deposits will 
not diminish. 

There will be some shifting of 
deposits from region to region, 
but I do not believe it will be 
very extensive. With the wartime 
growth in deposits, which has 
been proportionately smaller in 
the financial centers than else- 
where, there has been a net move- 
ment of deposits away from the 
large financial centers into the 
producing areas for the reason 
that tax collections and sales of 
Government securities in the 
money markets haye been greater 
than Government expenditures 
there. This movement was more 


when | 
peace comes the volume of depos- | 
its will be between 125 and 150) 


| financial areas, having extended 
| themselves near the capacity, have 


|not been buying ag large a pro- | 


| portion of Government issues as 
| they did in the two earlier years, 
| while other sections of the coun- 
try have been enlarging their 
|share of the total. In view of 
'this early adjustment of some of 
the major wartime shifting of 
funds, it seems likely that there 
will be no wholesale movement of 
deposits from one region or dis- 
trict to another immediately after 
the war. 

Every banker will of course 
have to look to his own individ- 
| ual situation. Some banks will 
| lose deposits and others will gain 
them. The interbank flow of de- 
| posits within a community is the 


result of competitive conditions| 


| with which I am. not familiar. 
| Each one of you will be your own 
| judge of these conditions and I 
‘do not believe your - judgment 

need make allowance for an un- 
| usual regional shifting of funds 
'or a reduction in the aggregate 
| of deposits. 


No Pressure for Liquidation of 
Assets 


After this war there will be no 
| pressure for liquidation of bank 
|assets as there was following the 
|last war and the speculative se- 
|curity movement in the 1920's. 
| Since Government securities com- 
|prise by far the greater. part of 
| the increase in bank assets since 
ithe war began, there will be no 
| fear of deterioration in value op- 
erating as a motive for liquida- 
tion. This is different: from’. the 
situation after the last war; whérn 
bank assets deteriorated as com- 
|modity prices declined; or in 1929, 
| when there was great pressure for 
‘the liquidation of security loans 
| based on swollen values. The in- 
herent value of Government se- 
curities now in bank portfolios is 
as steady as the Government it- 
| self. 


This leads to the question which 
‘I am sure all bankers have been 
considering. Is a rise in’ interest 
rates going to bring’ serious 
shrinkage in the value of Govern- 
| ment securities? My answer is re- 
assuring. I think that the interest 
rate on long-term Government se- 
curities is going to continue to be 
steady. Interest rates on either 
long-term or short-term invest- 
ments are not likely to rise while 
there is a large supply of invest- 
ment funds such as there will be 
after the war. Liquid -assets will 
be in large supply not only in the 


business concerns. Corporations 
have set up large reserves for 
post-war contingencies and in- 
creased their bank deposits and: 
holdings of Government securi- 
ties. This does not mean that 
particular industries or firms will 
not have to raise funds, but it 
does indicate that the broad prob- 
lem for bankers is likely to be 
how to find enough profitable 
outlets for available funds. They 
are not likely to be-under pres- 
sure to sell Government securities 
in order to meet demands of cus- 
tomers for loans. 


There is the additional fact that 
to a large extent bank holdings 
of Government securities are 
short-term in character. Over one- 
third of all Government securi- 
ties owned by banks will mature 
in one. year, and a security hav- 
ing only a year to run can not 
depreciate much in valae. About 
three-fifths of all member and 
nonmember bank holdings will 
mature within five years, and only 
14% of the total have’ maturities 
of ten or more years. Long-term 
bonds in bank portfolios are much 
smaller in volume than are time 
deposits and they are little in ex- 
cess of capital. The distribution 


| 


hands of individuals but also with }- 


}8& Co., Inc.; Charles L.. Walling- 
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Private telephone wires to New York and Baltimore @® PITTSBURGH 
Pennsylvania Breviti 
(Continued from page 1466) Cit f 
court differed in their valua- | as $1,425,000. U. G. L, which i — 
tions or in the permissible rate has taken a beating under the -Philadel ms 
of earnings thereon.” provisions of the Holding Com- | ia 
pany Act, is still a long way 344% Bonds 





The Bell Telephone Co. of 
Pennsylvania has taken over the 
operation of Keystone Telephone 
Co.’s. communications system in 
another step toward the elimina- 
tion of Keystone, dial pioneer in 
this area. There will be no alter- 
ation in service to some 13,000 
Keystone subscribers, but bills for 
service will come from the Bell 
Co. Keystone’s private-wire trad- 
ing boards are widely used in the 
financial section. Brokers won’t 
mind receiving their bills in Bell 
envelopes, but they would much 
prefer Keystone rates. 


U. G. L 


Somewhat contrary to its re- 
cent program of divestment, Unit- 
ed Gas Improvement Co., through 
its subsidiaries, Allentown-Beth- 
‘ehem Gas Co.,. and Harrisburg 
Gas-Co., has taken steps to ac- 
quire gas properties and facilities 
in Northampton and Berks and 
Lancaster counties. Purchases 
will ‘be made‘in the names of the 
subsidiaries‘ from Metropolitan 
Edison Co; 

The consideration is reported 











from down and out. 

Pennsylvania Electric Co. has 
filed a new rate schedule with the 
Public Utilities Commission, ef- 
fective Oct. 28. The revised rates, 
company said, wili result in an- 
nual savings of $535,954 to 134,863 
customers in 15 western Pennsyl- 
vania counties. 








Clarence M. Brown, 75, Phila- 
delphia attorney, has been re- 
called as chairman of the board 
of Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. 





J. Malcolm Johnston, vice pres- 
ident of Girard Trust Co., has 
been elected a director of River- 
side Metal Co. 





Investments in wnits of Fi- 
delity-Philadelphia- Trust Co.’s 
discretionary common trust 
reached $16,552,796 on July 31, 
1944, compared with $13,837,- 
959 a year ago. Government 
bonds represented 30.7% of the 
fund’s perifolio; corporation 
bonds, 21.8%; preferred stocks, 
20.5%, and common stocks 27%. 
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Russell M. Dotts 


Hudson, Thayer, 
Treasurer. 
Governors elected for three- 
year terms are: Charles J. Bren- 
non; Robert McCook, Buckley 
Brothers; W. J. McCullen, F. J. 
Morrissey & Co.; Paul Fredericks, 
Warren W. York & Co.; Samuel 
K. Phillips, Jr., Samuel K. Phillips 


Baker & Co., 


ford, E. H. Rollins & Sons, Inc.; 
for two years: Wallace H. Runyan, 
Graham, Parsons & Co.; for one 
year: John P. McFadden, Smith, 
Barney & Co.; and Harry Fahrig, 
Jr., Parsly Bros. &Co. -- - 
The election was held in con- 


29th at the -Benjamin Franklin 
Hotel. The additios? of eight new: 





of maturities, in addition to the 
quality of the security and the 





pronounced in 1942. than in 1943 
and is‘no longer taking ‘place. The 


prospect of relatively low. interest - 
(Continued on page 1471) ~ 





members brings the active list to 
182, exclusive of 49 members serv- 


Alfred W. Tryder 


nection with the Association’s an- |’ 
nual meeting and dinner on Sept. |. 





ing-in the armed forces. The As- 


*sociation’s service flag carries two 





Investment Traders Elect Dolis President 


PHILADELPHIA, PA.—Russell. M. Dotts, of Bioren & .Co., has | 
been elected President. of the Investment Traders Association of 
Philadelphia for the ensuing fiscal year. 





John M. Hudson 


Other officers chosen are: Edmund J. Davis, Rambo, Keen, Close 
& Kerner, First Vice-President; Alfred W. Tryder, W. H. Newbold’s 
Son & Co., Second Vice-President; Frederick S. Fischer, H. N. Nash 
& Co., Secretary, and John M.® 





gold stars in memory of Harry 
Harper and Eddie Atkins. 

Treasurer John M. Hudson re- 
ported a cash balance of $911.93 
in addition to $500 in U.S. Sav- 
ings Bonds. i 
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(Continued from page 1458) 
the Air Age cannot be fulfilled 
without important action by the 
public itself expressed in national 
policy. They do not understand 
the obstacles and problems that 
must be overcome if the aircraft 
industry is to provide maximum 
employment in the postwar era. 

Let us examine some of these 
problems. There are various cri- 
teria that measure their scope. 

One veteran airplane man has 
wryly observed that every day 
that passes builds up a greater 
backlog of demand for our auto- 
mobile manufacturers but that 
each day adds to the surplus that 
threatens to inundate the airplane 
industry. 

For a quick assay of the recon- 
version problems of aviation, a 
few comparisoys are necessary. 

This industry, now the world’s 
largest, with almost 2,000,000 em- 
ployees was ranked 44th among 
American businesses in 1939, em- 
ploying approximately 64,000. It 
was smaller then, than the 5-cent 
candy bar business. 

From its present lofty peak, the 





industry faces a cold plunge to an 
uncertain level that can be con- | 
sidered “normal.” J. A. Krug, the | 
new Chairman of the War Pro-| 
duction Board, has estimated that | 
this plunge may reach 1/10th to 
1/20th of the. present rate of op-/| 
erations. 

An exactly accurate estimate of | 
the size of the postwar aircraft | 
industry is naturally impossible. 
Its magnitude, in the first years 
after the conflict at least, depends 
to a very large degree on) 
the annual production of mili- 
tary airplanes—which in turn de- 
pends on the nature of the 
peace and on Congressional 
Policy. However, Mr. Krug’s 


range of figures seems reasonable. 
For example, if a few years after 
the war we had a 25,000 plane air 
force; a fleet of 2,500 transport 





Reconversion And Air Power 


aircraft of various sizes in domes- | 
tic and foreign service (sufficient | 
to carry five times prewar traf- | 
fic); and 150,000 private aircraft | 
(again five times our pre-war | 
total) our annual aircraft sales | 
would total about 1,100,000,000 | 
dollars—6% of 1944 estimated | 
production. But this indicated | 
postwar level would be nothing to | 
be ashamed of—it would be five! 
times the production of the last | 
peace-time year, 1939. 

Everyone must recognize that | 
even with the wisest govern- 
mental policy supported by the 
most enlightened public opinion, 
a shrinkage of this magnitude is 
inevitable. (The aviation indus- 
try has been building products 
which with a few exceptions are 
as completely war material as 
tanks or machine guns. The de- 
mand for such products will in- 
evitably contract very greatly in 
time of peace, and cannot be re- 
placed to any great degree by in- 
creased commercial sales for many 
years to come.) 


Yet assuming that a 90% to’ 
95% shrinkage will be inevit-| 
able the manner in which the) 
shrinkage takes place will be of 
the greatest importance to the in- 
dustry and to the country. The 
return to whatever level can be 
considered normal could be ago- 
nizingly drastic and sharp. Unless 
the nation and the industry plan 
most carefully the repercussions 
upon jobs, upon developmental 
staff, working capital and even 
the productive organizations will 
be most serious. 

Specific aspects of this overall 
problem fall into four main cate- 
gories. 

First is the question of surplus 
planes. Tens of thousands of air] 
craft not susceptible'of conversion | 
to peacetime uses will be surplus 
and obsolescent on V-Day. Much 








outright or through DPC. 


' tensions of privately-owned plants 


military transport will 
await disposition. 

Best estimates of the probable 
immediate postwar market for 
transport types range from 2,000 
to 3,000. And this allows for 
foreign as well as domestic de- 
mand. Estimates of the surplus 
of transports that will await dis- 
position range from just double 
to three times this estimated max- 
imum market. Shall the market 
for new transport airplanes be | 
destroyed by this flood of surplus | 
equipment? 

Second, comes the matter of | 
surplus plants. In 1939 the total | 
floor space of the industry was} 
eleven million square feet. To- | 
day it is sixteen times that figure 
—175 million square feet—six and 
one half square miles or nearly 
five times the area of Central 
Park. Of this vast area, nearly 
132 million square feet or 75% 
are owned by the Government 
Then | 
there are the additions and ex-| 


planes 








also Government-owned—finally | 
the machinery and tools in some | 
privately-owned plants are Gov- | 
ernment-owned. 

How to unscramble the tangle? | 

Fortunately, no one is seriously | 
proposing that the Government | 
operate these facilities. Certainly, | 
the industry could not face such 
competition. | 

Third is the matter of contract 
termination. Here the problems 
are serious because the stakes are 
high but they are perhaps easier 
to solve. With claims so huge to 
settle, a small mistake could wipe 
out even the strongest concern in 
the industry. The industry’s re- 
ports show that its working cap- 
ital is just sufficient to permit 
operations to continue on the 
present scale for two or. three 


weeks after termination. If equi- 
table settlements cannot be con- 





more serious, other thousands of cluded, and payments promptly 


disbursed, then there is 
chance that aircraft companies 
can fulfill their role in maintain- 
ing our Air Power and supplying 
substantial employment in the 
postwar world. But the problem 
can be solved by a sound policy 
and intelligent administration. 

Fourth is the matter of main- 
taining research and development, 
not only during the _ difficult 
period of readjustment but there- 
after. The cost will not be low— 
it takes 15 to 20 millions to de- 
velop a large trans-oceanic air- 
plane; 35 millions to operate our 
large basic research establish- 
ments for a year—but the returns 
will be tremendous. Research is 
the keystone on which rests the 
whole arch of our aviation struc- 
ture, both military and commer- 
cial. 

Spectacular though our wartime 
achievements may seem, we are 


|'only in the very early stages of 


aircraft development. It is not 
generally realized that the im- 
provements in aircraft in the last 
15 years have been chiefly due to 
improved detailed design. Now a 
curtain has lifted before our eyes. 
For the first time in nearly two 
decades, we have seen fundamen- 
tal new inventions enter the avia- 
tion field in the form of jet pro- 
pulsion and radar. To quote my 
friend, Bob Lovett—‘Everything 


|'we have done so far is only a 


prelude to the future. Even now, 
we are battering on the door of 
the speed of sound.’ When jet 
propulsion and new airfoil shapes 
enable us to crash through no one 
knows how fast we can go. 

The industry and Government 
research establishments must be 
enabled to retain their research 


brains and to secure the financial 
support necessary to make it cer- 
tain that America. takes the lead 
in these new developments. 
Those of us who recall the ex- 
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perience after the last war are 
deeply concerned about the solu- 
tion to the four problems I have 
just sketched, because we know 
that similar problems were not 
handled very successfully a gen- 
eration ago. 

Back in 1919, the nation was 
also confronted with an aircraft 
industry that had undergone a 
sharp expansion from previous 
levels, and with a huge surplus of 
planes. The toll recorded in the 
following years is alarming to 
those of us who are studying far 
more challenging problems today. 
Let us count that toll: Not only 
did many companies go out of ex- 
istence but the research and de- 
velopmental staffs of other com- 
panies were largely absorbed by 
the automobile and other indus- 
tries. It is interesting to note for 
example that Charles Kettering 
was in aircraft work during the 
last world war and went to Gen- 
eral Motors with Dayton-Wright. 
Had his genius been retained in 
aviation, our technical progress in 
subsequent years might have been 
far more marked than it was. 

Surplus planes of the last war 
retarded the growth of aviation 
for more than a deeade. For the 
first five years after 1918, 85% 
of all private planes sold were 
Curtiss Jennies, or similar war- 
time types. The mountainous 
stockpile of Liberties smothered 
all engine research! The Army 
was still using World War DeHav- 
illand observation planes as late 
as 1930! 

Since the industry could not sell 
new model planes or new model 
engines, technological develop- 
ment was retarded throughout the 
early 1920’s. 

I believe that we will not re- 
peat the unfortunate experiences 
of the last war. We have learned 
lessons from our previous mis- 
takes and have planned well in 
advance for the problems which 
are now upon us. 

We recognize that the effective 
reconversion of our industry can 
only be carried out on the basis 
of a coherent national. program 
designed to keep Ameriean first 
in the air. Such a program is un- 
der development and: you men 
who are here tonight can do much 
to insure it’ the puwublie : support 
that will be necessary to put it 
into effect. It deals with all im- 
portant aspects of the problem-+— 
surplus planes and plants, con- 
tract termination, and the meas- 
ures necessary to retain our air 
power supremacy. ; 

If America is to continue to be 
a great air power, four funda- 
mental requirements must be met: 

1. We must have an adequate 
air force composed of. superior 
aircraft and competent personnel. 
~ 2.-We must train our youth to 
fly and service airplanes, 

3. We must expand our domes- 
tic and foreign air transportation, 
and our personal - flying. 

4.. We must maintain a strong 
aircraft manufacturing industry 
with continuing world leadership 


‘in research and development. 


. Each of these planks is bound 
up inseparably with the others. 
Perhaps the most fundamentally 
important is the maintenance of 
an adequate air force. “A second- 
class air force is worse than use- 
les. It is a positive danger in 
that it. may create a false sense 
of security. A first-class air 
force depends upon quality, This 
means constant improvement and 
replacement. It is therefore abso- 
lutely essential that our Air Force 
be backed up by an aggressive 
and imaginative industry capable 
of rapid expansion.” i 
Mahan in his classic, “The In- 
fluence of Sea Power on History,” 
proved that victory in war and 
prosperity in peace went to the 
nation that. controlled the sea. To 
Mahan, Neptune’s trident was 
three-pronged — the Navy, the 
merchant marine, the shipbuild- 
ers. And Neptune stood on two 
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tirm foundations—naval bases and try has the responsibility of pro-| 
a maritime tradition. viding safe, convenient, efficient | 
Air power, too, has a trident——| planes. :Perhaps we can look to) 
the Air Forces of the Services;| the insurance companies for a lib- 
the aircraft industry; and a fly-|eralization of insurance practices 
ing tradition nurtured by a pro-|and premiums. From the banks 
gressive transport industry andj|and finance companies we can 
unfettered private flying. hope for financing plans that will 
Determination of what consti-| enable the men who return from 
tutes an adequate air force, suffi- abroad to purchase a plane in the 
cient to safeguard our national| typical, convenient American 
security, is a task to which our) manner. 
Armed Services are giving study Already, thanks to the efforts of 
now. We can with safety assume} State education beards assisted by | 
that they will have a blueprint to/ the Civil Aeronautics Administra- | 
present to Congress when V-Day | tion, over half of our 28,000 high 
arrives. schools are offering elementary 
Tke decisions made by them) pre-flight aeronautics as an op- 
will determine the future of our| tional course.- A system of Gov- 
country in the air. They will do| ernment assisted flight training 
so because military sales will be|in our colleges was well estab- 
of paramount importance to the| lished before the war in the high- 
industry for decades to come.| ly successful Civilian Pilot Train- 
With a 25,000 plane air force pur-|ing Program which provided ele- 
chases by the military each year! mentary training for over 100,000 
would be 90% of the industry’s| civilians before the war and for 
estimated immediate postwar | 300,000 Army and Navy men dur- 
sales, even assuming a very rapid} ing the war. The introduction of 
increase in the sale of commercial | aviation education by the schools 
and private planes. |should be expanded and the car- 
The dependence on the military | rying out of flight training in the 
will, of course, lessen as time goes | colleges resumed. 
on. We can, for example, feel en-| The colleges and schools are 
tirely confident.that air transport} generally enthusiastic about our 
will make its contribution to Air| educational and training work. 
Power and to prosperity. They need only assistance and di- 
All of you are familiar with the| rection to make their vital con- 
vast expansion plans contem- | tribution to the attainment of the 
plated by the airlines, plans which Air Age for America. 
the most conservative students But the preservation of the in- 
believe will, within a decade, | dustry in a healthy condition will 
result in an industry eight times) require more than _ the maximum 
as large as it was in 1941. Already | possible market. It will require 
the airlines are beginning to place | that the industry not be smothered 
orders for the new equipment} with the surplus and termination 
that will enable them to fulfill problems previously outlined. 
the schedules they plan. (One With regard to surpluses, the 
unfilled | principle must be recognized that 





compan alread has st | ‘ 
codach gh i ae large as its/the vast majority of the aircraft 
pre-war peak.) The CAB is| with which we will find ourselves 


actively under way with the hear-| at the end of the war will have 


ings which will settle the innu- 
merable controversies that in- 
evitably arise in connection with 
the domestic and foreign route 
extensions which will be neces- 


terial as much as bullets or shells 
and it is inevitable that we should 
have a large amount of such ma- 
terial left over when the peace is 


no further use. They are war ma- | 





ke its expansion pos-| signed. In the words of an emi- 
ig wri: , nent officer, “We all wish that we 


could kill the last German. and, time after the first year or two; detailed allocation and disposal of 
the last Jap with our last round! when the buyer is in a position to! materials. I believe that this pol- 


of ammunition and our last 
plane,” but it is obviously impos- | 
sible to estimate our needs SO | 
closely in time of war when the) 
national safety is at stake. 


purchase a new airplane. 
This is basically the solution of- | 


fered by the Government’s Sur-| 
plus Aircraft Advisory Commit- | 


icy is accepted by Government as 
sound and is being put into effect. 

These then are some of the 
steps that must be taken to facili- 


| tee. The matter of surplus plant} tate the orderly reconversion of 
Surplus aircraft for which there | disposal is also an important one|the giant aircraft 


industry to 


is a reasonable market during the| from the standpoint of the future | peacetime operation. 


immediate postwar period should | 
be sold during that period at fair | 
prices so that they may help to 
develop aviation, but the cardinal 
point to remember is that a large 
surplus must not be kept over- 
hanging the market indefinitely 
as was done during the last war. 
This permanently overhanging 
surplus would effectively stifle! 
development and research. 

What are the possible uses for | 
our surplus aircraft? Contrary to)| 
popular belief, a very tiny propor- | 
tion of those which we will have 
on hand on V-Day will be suit- 
able for civilian use. Since 1939, 
we have built some 220,000 air-/| 
planes of which 16,000 were trans- 
ports and 54,000 trainers. Of the 
combat machines, practically 
none will have any commercial 
utility. Bombers cannot be used 
economically as transports be- 
cause of their small fuselages and 
to convert them to transports by'| 
building new fuselages is econom- 
ically unjustifiable when the sur- 
plus of military transport types 
far exceeds the probable market. 
Similarly among the 
types only a tiny fraction are suit- 
able for use by the private owner. 


| ment-owned factories 


training | 





The vast majority are relatively 
high horsepower, open cockpit 
aircraft which will be too expen- 
sive to operate in anything but 
military training programs. - It is 
in the field of military transports 
that our war built airplanes can 
find a peacetime use and even 
here the number on hand seems 
likely to be two or three times the 
probably maximum market. 

It seems desirable that these 
transport aircraft be made avail- 
able either on a lease basis or on 
an installment purchase basis, the 





arrangement to be canceled at any 


of the industry. A large propor- | 
tion of our aviation plant has 
been built especially for war pur- | 
poses and 
forecasts of the future of com- | 
mercial and private flying does 
not indicate a sufficient volume | 
to make it necessary to use this | 
plant at all. It is also true that) 
a large proportion of the Govern- | 
were lo-| 
cated for strategic reasons in the) 
central portion of the country) 
away from the home plants of the | 
manufacturers which by and large | 
are located on the coasts. 
It would seem. equitable to) 
make these plants available for) 
use by the aircraft industry as 
needed and in fact a majority of | 
the manufacturers have an option 
to purchase the Government 
plants in which they are operating. 
If they are not needed for aircraft 
production they should be made 
available to other industries for 
which incidentally many of them 
are not suitable because of their 
special construction. It is also pos- 
sible that if they are not used 
either by the aircraft industry or 
other industries, they might be 
kept as standby plants. It would, 
of course, be most undesirable for 
any of these factories to be oper- 
ated by the Government in com- 
petition with private industry and 
no plan for Government operation 
has been put forward seriously. 
As to the final war time prob- 
lem of contract termination, the 
problem is to complete the neces- 
sary negotiations and examina- 
tions as rapidly as possible so as 
to make available to the compa- 
nies the funds they need for con- 
version to postwar production. 


the most optimistic). 





What is needed is a fast final. fi- 
nancial settlement divorced from 


If we can be assured of con- 

structive handling of these stag- 
geringly serious problems— 
If surplus plane plants are 
turned over to private industry, 
or kept in “stand-by” condition as 
a defense measure; 

If. surplus planes are disposed of 
in line with policies that will pre- 
vent the smothering of research, 
development, sales and. employ- 
ment, such as followed the last 
war; 

If contracts are terminated in 
an efficient and prompt manner 
with due allowance for the scanty 
cash reserves of the industry and 
the need for quick reconversion; 


If the maintenance and expan- 
sion of industry and government 
research are encouraged; 


If the nation adopts a policy of 
encouraging flying, both in regu- 
larly-scheduled transport and in 
personal planes; 


THEN one must be optimistic 
about the future of this nation’s 
Air Power and of its national se- 
curity. Fulfillment of these con- 
ditions will also insure that the 
aircraft industry will take its 
place as a major supplier of good 
paying jobs. 

I believe that public opinion 
will make possible the adoption 
of a policy that will provide these 
essentials. Earlier I quoted Mr. 
Krug’s realistic if gloomy fore- 
cast about the plunge that lies 
ahead of the aircraft industry. But 
there are optimistic forecasts too. 

1 am an optimist. I believe that 
the adoption of sound national 
policies will stimulate American 
aviation to a progress which will 
be tar beyond any estimates which 
can be factually substantiated 
today. 





sor rsninns 











ty, and some rather spectacular 
issues that must be solved but my 
intimate acquaintance with the 
Federal officials and members of 
Congress who are pondering these 
problems imbues me with confi- 
dence that they will be resolved 
in a manner that insures healthy 
and rapid growth for our air 
transport industry. ; 

The development of private 
flying may. well be even more im- 
portant than the development of 
air transport as an intermediate 
market. It would, for example, re- 
quire the sale of only 6,000 per- 
sonal aircraft at $1,500 each to 
equal our annual pre-war sale of 
transport airplans. The develop- 
ment of personal aircraft sales to 
a really high volume will require 
the development of improved 
types by the manufacturers, a 
task they can be relied upon to 
perform. Second, and equally im- 
portant, it will require the pro- 
visions of additional airports. 

Statistics reveal that during the 
several years prior to our entry 
into the war 80% of all those who 
purchased planes sold them with- 
in a year. One important reason 
for this was the lack of suitable 
landing -places.’ It is estimated | . 
that there are no more than 3,000 
landing fields now existing in this 
country. The Civil Aeronautics 
Administration believes that the 
country ‘will need at least 3,000 
more in the next five to ten years. 
The CAA is presenting an airport 
program to the Congress which if 
approved will meet this need. 

It is the belief of the aircraft 
industry, a belief which I share, 
that personal flying is entering a 
new era, as was automobile trans- 
portation in 1913-1914—but that 
unless landing facilities are 
planned promptly, an important 
part of. the foundation for great 
aviation advancement will not be 

dy. 
rere are other steps that 
should be taken to encourage pri-| 


- There are many extremely knot- 
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Dated September 1, 


BEAR, STEARNS & CO. 
HEMPHILL, NOYES & CO. 
L. F. ROTHSCHILD & CO, SCHOELLKOPF, HUTTON & POMEROY, INC. SHIELDS & COMPANY 
SPENCER TRASK & CO. 

DOMINICK & DOMINICK 
GRANBERY, MARACHE & LORD 


This announcement is not an offer to sell or a solicitation of an offer to buy these securities. 


The offering is made only by the Prospectus. 


$31,500,000 


1944 


The Narragansett Electric Company 
First Mortgage Bonds, Series A, 3%, Due 1974 


Due September 1, 1974 


Price 105.08% and accrued interest 





The Prospectus may be obtained in any State in which this announcement is circulated from only such of the 
a4 . cat e vs ~ 
undersigned and other dealers as may lawfully offer these securities in such State. 


HALSEY, STUART & CO. INc. 


OTIS & CO. 


(INCORPORATED) 


* EQUITABLE SECURITIES CORPORATION 
PHELPS, FENN & CO. 


TUCKER, ANTHONY & CO. 
WILLIAM BLAIR & COMPANY 
IRA HAUPT & CO. 


e. 


_ 


GLORE, FORGAN & CO. 


DICK & MERLE-SMITH 
BURR & COMPANY, INC. 
SWISS AMERICAN CORPORATION 


H. ROLLINS & SONS 


INCORPORATED 
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Inv. Gompanies Ass'n 
Elects To Gommittee 


The National Association of In- 
vestment Companies announced 
the election to its Executive Com- 
mittee of Hugh Bullock, Presi- 
dent, Dividend Shares, Inc. and 
Bullock Fund, Ltd.; Paul C. Cabot, 
President, State Street Investment 
Corporation; Frederick A. Carroll, 


| Vice-President, Shawmut Bank | dent, The Adams. Express Com-| 


| Investment Trust; and Dorsey 


| pany; Edward C. Johnson, 2nd, 


| Richardson, Vice-President, The Vice-President and Treasurer, In- | 


| The Outlook 


|Lehman Corporation. All 


were elected for the three year 


|term commencing Oct. 1, 1944. 
Those continuing to serve on 


| the Committee are O. Kelley An- | dent, The Investment Company of | 


derson, President, Consolidated 
| Investment Trust; Hugh B. Baker, 


| President, Biue Ridge Corpora- 
‘tion; George M. Gillies, Jr., Presi- 


four | corporated Investors; 





| 


| 


MAIN OFFICE: 
40 EXCHANGE PLACE 
NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 
Telephone: _HAnover 2-1340 





BUY WAR BONDS 


As members of the New York Stock Exchange we offer our 
services to those desiring to purchase War. Bonds 
—the safest investment in the world. 


WARD, GRUVER & CO. 
Members New York Stock Exchange 
Associate Members New York Curb Exchange 


BRANCH OFFICE: 
131 EAST 86TH STREET 
NEW YORK 28, N. Y. 





Telephone: SAcramento 2-5600 





| Hugh W. 
|Long, President, Manhattan Bond 
| Fund, Inc. and New York Stocks, 
| Ine.; 
| , 


| America; S. L. Sholley, President, 
Keystone Custodian Funds, Inc.; 
| Hardwick Stires, Vice-President, 
| Seudder, Stevens & Clark Fund, 
'Ine.; and Paul Bartholéet, Execu- 
tive Director of the Association. 

| At the same time, Mr. Bartholet 
|announced the election 
|Lueille Tomlinson as Executive 
Assistant. Before joining the staff 
of the Association a year ago, Miss 
Tomlinson was Associate Editor 
' of Barron’s, the National Business 
'and Financial Weekly. 

Sitinttaereeesen nee 


‘Admits Partner 


| Andre de Saint Phalle & Co., 
|25 Broad Street, New York City, 
| members of the New York Stock 
Exchange, will admit Jaqueline de 
| Saint Phalle to partnership in the 
firm as of October 15. 

















30 Broad Street, New York 4 


Contacts and Experience 


This firm acts either as principal or agent for institu’ 
tions and dealers in the purchase and placement of 
large blocks of both listed and unlisted securities. 


Our nationwide contacts and experience in the distribu- 
tion of securities, in block form, have proven valuable 
to those who have availed themselves of our facilities. 


CALLEN & CO. 


Established 1922 


HAnover 2-2600 
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BOND and STOCK BROKERS 


Specializing in 


Railroad Securities and Reorganization Securities 





Publishers of 


“GUIDE TO RAILROAD REORGANIZATION SECURITIES” 





Special Interest In Defaulted and 
When As and If Issued Railroad Securities © 





PFLUGFELDER, BAMPTON & RUST 


Members New York Stock Exchange 


Telephone—DI ghy 4-4933 


| 





of Miss | 


| 
| 


|sue of Keynotes, shows a chart of 
'high-grade bond yields from 1875 
| to date and compares the current 
yield of approximately 2.75% on 
top-grade bonds with the dividend 
yield available on seasoned com- 
mon stocks. 

“The dividend yield on 
30 common stocks is 4.32%. On 
Barron’s average of 50 leading 
common stocks the dividend yield 
is 4.82%. 

“If it can be assumed that com- 


mon stock earnings will be well) 


maintained after the war—and 
there are cogent reasons for be- 
'lieving that this will be the case 
|—then it appears that stock yields 
jare far out of line with bond 
yields, 

“If Barron’s stock average were 
to sell at a level to yield 342% on 
|present dividends, the rise in 
| price would be from 87 to 120— 
or 38%. Inasmuch as stocks have 

frequently sold on the same yield 

| basis as high-grade bonds in the 
| past, it would not be abnormal for 
stocks to yield 312% at a time 
| when bonds:-are yielding under 
| 2:73%.”" 

Lord, Abbett, in the current 
‘issue of Abstracts, applies the 
| same reasoning to preferred stocks 
land asks, “Are ‘spreads’ too 
| wide?” 
| This sponsor points out that on 
| Sept. 20 the yield from a group 
‘of highest grade corporate bonds 
| was 2.76% as against a yield of 
3.95% from high-grade, non-call- 
|able preferred stocks and a yield 
| of 4.96% from the 50 leading com- 
| mon stocks in the Barron’s index. 
| Calvin Bullock, in the current 
| issue of the Bulletin, makes a sim- 
|ilar point by comparing the spread 
| between stock and bond yields in 
this country with that currently 
existing in Great Britain. 

*“‘Moody’s index of yields on 200 
' representative common stocks was 
4.7%- at the end of August. This 
is 190% of the average yield on 
long-term taxable Governments, a 
very much higher than normal 
‘ratio. As contrasted with this, 
‘yields on representative British 
ordinary shares are currently on 
'the average only 114% of the 
_yield on 2%% British consols. 
|” “If common stock yields bore 
‘the same relationship to taxable 
Government’ bond yields in this 
jcountry as they do in Great 
| Britain, our average common stock 
yields would be about 2.83% in- 
' stead of 4.7%, which would mean 
'a price level 66% above the pres- 








‘ent level which would be equiva-|_ 


lent to 240 for the Dow-Jones in- 
| dustrials.” 


| $59 Millicn in Dividends 

Last week the Trustees of MIT 
| declared the 80th consecutive div- 
idend since inception of that trust 
in 1924. This payment, which will 
be made on Oct. 20, 1944, to share- 
holders of record Sept. 29, brings 


+ 
| Keystone 
Custodian Funds 


- Certificates of Participation in | 
Trust Funds | 
investing their capital as follows: 

















NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 
Bell Teletype—NY 1-310 





SERIES 


f7 © Bek; 2, 3. and 4 IN BONDS 


SERIES 
K-1, 2 IN PREFERRED STOCKS 
SERIES 
- S-1, 2, 3, 4IN COMMON STOCKS 


Prospectus may be obtained from 
your local investment dealer or 


THE KEYSTONE CORP. OF BOSTON 
50 CONGRESS STREET, BOSTON, MASS, 











Mutual Funds 


| In the mail last week we received bulletins from three leading 
Jonathan B. Lovelace, Presi- | investment company sponsors all pointing to the relative cheapness 
of equities in relation to high-grade bonds at this time. 





Keystone Corp., in a recent is-¢ 


| 
the | 
Dow-Jones industrial average of! 





Steel Shares 


A Class of 
Group Securities, Inc. 


Prospectus on Request 


DISTRIBUTORS 
GROUP, IncorPORATED 


63 WALL ST. - NEW YORK 5,N. Y 











~ - 


total dividend payments by MIT 
Since 1924 to over $59,000,000. 


Mutual Fund Literature 

Keystone Corp.—-A _ series of 
charts printed in a single folder 
showing the market action of each 
of the 10 Keystone Custodian 
Funds for the years 1940 through 
1944 and also giving the amounts 
of special distributions paid dur- 
ing this period. .. . George Put- 
nam Fund—A descriptive booklet 
entitled, “What Is the Putnam 
Fund?” ... Distributers Group— 
Two issues of Railroad Equipment 
News, dated Sept. 26 and Sept. 29, 
respectively. ... Fidelity Fund— 
The 16ist Monthly Report, dated 
September, 1944. 


Dividends 

Keystone Custodian Funds, Inc. 
—On the Series “B-2” a regular 
dividend of 75 cents a share and 
a special dividend of $2.50 a share 
out of realized profits for a total 
of $3.25, and on the Series “S-3” 
a regular dividend of 35 cents a 
share, both payable Oct. 14, 1944, 
to shareholders of record Sept. 30. 

Institutional Securities, Ltd,— 
A dividend of 50 cents a share on 
Aviation Group Shares, payable 
Nov. 30, 1944, to stock of record 
Oct. 31. 


ae Pee a ea a A 
Mallory Interesting 

P. R. Mallory & Co., Inc., offers 
an interesting situation, according 
to an analysis prepared by Steiner, 
Rouse & Co., 25 Broad St., New 
York City, members of the New 
York Stock Exchange. Copies of 
this analysis may be had from 
Steiner, Rouse & Co. upon re- 
quest. 








Send for | 


Prospectus 





Republic 
Investors Fund, Inc. 
Distributing Agent 


W. R. BULL MANAGEMENT CO. Inc. | 


15 William St., New York 5 








Prospectuses upon request 


National Securities & 
Research Corporation 


120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, (5) 


| LOS ANGELES, 634 8. Spring St., (14) 
BOSTON, 10 Post Office Square (9) 
CHICAGO, 208 So. La Salle St, (4) 
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Commercial Banking After War 


(Continued from page 1467) 


rates, assures the banker against; reasonable returns on capital. 


depreciation of assets after the) 
war. 

As you know, the bank super-| 
visory authorities have agreed, so)! 
far as bank examination is con- 
cerned, that you may hold your 
Government securities at par or 
at amortized cost value. Conced- 
ing, however, that it would be 
small comfort for you to know 
that the bank examiner would not 
report your capital impaired if the 
value of your Government securi- 
ties declined to the point where 
the market value of your assets 
would be less than your liabilities, 
I wish to mention two broad fac- 
tors which will work in the direc- 
tion of relatively low interest 
rates and stable value of Govern- 
ment securities. 

One is that this country has be- 
come the greatest creditor country 
in the world, and a creditor coun- 
try tends to have a relatively low 
rate of interest. A credifor posi- 
tion denotes a surplus of capital 
which is not consistent with high 
interest rates. 

Publie policy also is likely to be 

such as to maintain low rates. 
Naturally, I am speaking only for 
myself, trying to appraise the sit- 
uation as it appears from the re- 
search man’s desk. Clearly, it 
would be good public policy to 
maintain moderately low interest 
rates and to support the Govern- 
ment security market. It would 
not be sound policy to do other- 
wise in view of the large invest- 
ment in securities on the part of 
banks, insurance companies, pri- 
vate and public institutions, cor- 
porations and individuals. Then, 
too, there is the desirability of 
keeping rates low im order to keep 
down the cost of the debt. For rea- 
sons stated earlier I believe that 
the market for Government se- 
curities will be strong and the in- 
‘terest rate relatively low even 
without Government interven- 
tion. Should it become neces- 
sary for the Government to act, 
‘however, I believe that the course 
of action pursued will be in the 
direction of maintaining relative- 
ly low rates and supporting. the 
market. 


The Quest for Investment Outlets 


To me the greatest banking 
problem after the war will be how 
-to find outlets for funds, not how 
to meet a loss of deposits or a 





deterioration of assets. In view of 
the great liquidity of business en- 


terprises, it is going to be difficult | | 
who! | 


to find loans. The banker 
has been restricting his efforts to 
saying “no” to loan applicants 
most of the time and “yes” only 


occasionally will have to widen | | 
| 


his borizons if he is to succeed in 
the future. If bankers are to do. 
a livewire job they will have to. 


and new fields for investments. 
More attention will have to be 
given to small loans to individ- 
uals, to financing consumption, 
and to real estate and other loans 
that are not business financing in 
the old sense. Whether business 
requirements for outside financ-|}- 
ing will furnish a sizable outlet 
for bank funds after reconversion 
‘has been accomplished will in 
large measure depend upon the 
demand for peacetime products. 
With reasonably full employment, 
demand would be much above 
“pre-war levels and more funds 
“would flow through. business 
‘channels. This is but an example 
‘of the interaction of forces which 
-will determine the fate of all sec- 
-tions of the economy. 

. | The value of banks and bank-'| 
ers to our economy is beyond, 
question. They have contact with | 
-every phase of activity and per-_ 
“form a needed unifying function. | 
So long as they follow the prin-'| 
ciple of serving the public and | 
meeting the needs of their com-) 
munities to the best of their abil- 





search for unconventional ee | 


In 
my estimation, bankers have less 
cause for worry over the future 
than any other group. If they 
analyze carefully their functions 
in the national economy and in 
their own communities, and man-| 
age their businesses with imagina- 
tion and competence, they can 
face the future with assurance. 





Backlog Of Construction 
Contracts Estimated 
At $10,000,000,000 | 


The backlog of construction! 
projects awaiting the relaxation | 
of government controls and the’! 
availability of manpower and/| 
building materials exceeds 10% 
billion. dollars, it was reported on 
Sept. 29 by F. W. Dodge Corpora- 
tion, fact-finding organization for | 
the construction industry. 

The data were compiled after 
special inquiry by Dodge’s field! 
staff directed to more than 400,000 | 
persons representing city, county, 
State and Federal government 
agencies, private industry, com- 
mercial, religious, social, educa-| 
tional and other organizations, in- | 
dividual prospective home ‘build- | 
ers, Operative home builders, ar- | 
chitects, engineers, contractors, | 
insurance companies, banks and) 
other institutional mortgagees. 
The compilation covers all States 
east of the Rocky Mountains and| 
pertains to projects reported up| 
to Aug. 31. 

School and college buildings, 
hospital buildings, manufacturing 
loft and office buildings and 
churehes —-in the order listed — 
are the principal non-residential 
classifications reported. The back- 
log of school.and college build- 











ings alone amounted to $767,930,- 
000, and all non-residential build- 
|irg to $2,676,373,000 
| In the residential field, Dodge 
reported a backlog of slightly less 


than a half billion dollars for one- j 


| family dwellings to be built for 
| owners to order and by operative 
| 


builders for sale or rent. The total | 
of residential building, including | 
apartment houses, dormitories and | 
hotels, was $1,032,066.900. 

In the field of heavy engineer- 
ing construction, comprising pub- 
lic works and utilities, the Dodge 
corporation has a list of contem- 


| heavy 
| although substantial volume is in- 


plated projects 
billion dollars. 
ways 


valued at 68 
Streets and high- 
represent the bulk of the 

engineering construction, 


dicated for dams and reservoirs, 
sewerage systems, electric light 
and power facilities, and airports. 
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New Issues 











ity. I believe that the banking) | 


business will continue to receive 


| October 3, 1944. 








“4 ; 
This announcement appears as a matter of record only and is under no circumstances to be construed as an offering of 
these securities for sale, or as an offer to buy, or as a solicitation of an offer to buy, any 


of such securities. The offering is made only by the Offering Circular. 


we The Greyhound Corporation 


$10,000,000 
3% Sinking Fund Debentures 


Dated October 1, 1944 


Due October 1; 1959 - 


Price 10144% and accrued interest 





50,000 Shares 


4%% Cumulative Preferred Stock 
: Par Value $100 per Share 


_ Price $103.50 per Share | 
and accrued dividends from October 1, 1944 





Copies of the Offering Circular may he obtained within any state 
from the undersigned only by persons to whom the undersigned 
~may reg ularly distribute the Offering Circular in such state. 


| Kidder, Peabody & Co. 


Glore, Forg 





NE 





an & Co. « | 
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Our Duties To The Service Men 


Year by year it is becoming a 
greater honor to be elected to high 
office in the American Bankers 
Association. Lee Wiggins and his 


aistinguished | 


predecessors 
have made it 
so. Harold 
Stonier and 
his able staff 
have made it 
so. The hun- 
dreds who 
serve on. the 
Association) 
committees) 
and devotedly | 
carry forward | 
its .activities | 
have made it| 
so. The 150 to 
200 men who 
each year go 
forth from 
The Graduate 
School of 
Banking and the thousands of AIB 
graduates who are steadily. rais- 
ing the standards and the prin- 
eiples of banking are adding to 
the. responsibility and the privil- 
ege of serving as president of the 
Association. 

We have a better organization 
than most of us realize and we do 
well to pause’'in tribute to those 
who have made it so, and thus 
measure our own responsibility to 
the past and to the future. For 
we have only just begun. No one 


*An address by Mr. Burgess 
delivered at his inauguration as 
President of the American Bank- 
ers Association at the conclusion 
of the 70th annual meeting in Chi-| 
eago. Ill...on Sept. 27, 1944. ' 


W. R. Burgess 





By W. RANDOLPH BURGESS* 


Newly Elected President American Bankers Association 
Vice-Chairman of the Board of the National City Bank of New York 


In His Inaugural Address, Mr. Burgess Suggests Three Ways Banks Can Help 
Service Men, Viz: (1) Helping End The War By Soliciting Purchases Of 
War Bonds; (2) Helping The Returning Veteran Find What He Needs In 
His Home And Community; And (3) Preventing Another War by Assist- 


ing In International Cooperation. 


Claims Bretton Woods Proposals 


Should Be Simplified And That Britain’s Position Be Made ““The Key 

Sees Dollar Stability Basic To Enduring Mone- 

tary Stability, And Says There Is No More Virtue In Making 
Bad International Loans Than Bad Domestic Loans. 


Of The Picture.” 


of us would dare say that banks 
today fill the place in the national 
life which they might. We touch 
the economic life of our communi- 
ties at almost every point. At 2 
critical time what we do or fail to 
do just in carrying through our 
daily task will influence the 
country’s well being. For money 
can be the root of evil or the 
source of national good. I take it 
as an axiom that sound, progres- 
sive banking is good for the coun- 
try and bad banking wounds the 
country at a vital spot. 


Lee Wiggins has reported to you 
briefly on the year’s activities of 
the Association. They are so many 
they can only be mentioned in a 
fair sized report. They are not 
just paper activities but each 
represents the enthusiasm, the 
patience, and the devotion of a 
group of our members. These ac- 
tivities are not only impressive 
and effective, they are very 
human. They include a number of 
new activities — new forms of 





service to help banks, large and | 
small, country and city, do their 

work better. In this year the es- 

tablished activities and the new 

ventures alike have gathered im-| 
pressive impetus. They justify our | 
wholehearted support. As a logical | 
outgrowth of the growth in activi-| 
ties for business and agriculture I | 
have pleasure in announcing the | 
opening of a Chicago office of the | 
Association which may serve bet-| 
ter the interests of the great mid- | 
western area. I take personal sat- | 
isfaction in this move because this 
was my home for many years. 


As we look forward into the | 
new year I want to suggest a/| 


| 


theme around which all our ac-.| 
tivities may center—that will help | 
spur us on when the, work may | 
seem hard or a little dull—a very | 
human theme. 


The theme I suggest is our duty 
to the boys of the services, bank- 
ing and G. I. Joe, under fire to- | 
day—a veteran back in. our midst 


My theme was partly suggested 
by an article in a recent issue of 
“Time” magazine: 

“The hard, unhappy-looking 
men Kept to themselves. Along 
the boardwalk, in the Atlantic 
City bars, they avoided civilians, 
even shunned other soldiers 
who had not been overseas. The 
hard young men were veteran 
Army Air Force pilots and crew- 


men. They had had 21-day fur- | 


loughs at home. Now they were 
at the Atlantic City redistribu- 
tion center, being prepared for 
reassignment. 


“This was not what they) 


brooded over. One of them said 
curtly: ‘We don’t need to be re- 
oriented to the Army. A lot of 
us are damn glad to be going 
back overseas. What they should 
have prepared us for was the 
shock of coming home.’ 

“Said a bombardier who had 


bomber group in China for 21 
months: 





tomorrow. 
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NOTICE OF IMMEDIATE PAYMENT 


GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY COMPANY 





Great Northern Railway Company has irrevocably directed The First National 
Bank of the City of New York to publish appropriate notices calling for redemp- 
tion all of the bonds outstanding in the hands of the public of the following issues: 


Great NORTHERN RamLway COMPANY © 
First and Refunding Mortgage 414% Gold Bonds, due July 1, 1961 
On January 1, 1945, at 105% of principal amount 


GREAT NORTHERN RatLway COMPANY 
General Mortgage 4% Convertible Bonds, Series G and Series H 


On January 1, 1945, at 101% of principal amount 


GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY COMPANY 
Collateral Trust 4% Bonds, due serially to January 1, 1952 
On January 1, 1945, at 104% of principal amount 
plus accrued interest to said date 


EASTERN RAILWAY COMPANY OF MINNESOTA 


Northern Division First Mortgage 4% Bonds, due April 1, 1948 
ASSUMED BY GREAT NORTHERN RAaILway CoMPANY 


On April 1, 1945, at 105% of principal amount 


Holders of the above bonds may immediately obtain the full redemption price 
thereof, including accrued interest to the specified redemption dates, by surrender- 
ing such bonds with all unmatured appurtenant coupons to The First National Bank 
of the City of New York at “its office No. 2 Wall Street, New York 15, N. Y. 
The above General Mortgage 4% Convertible Bonds, Series G and Series H, will 
continue to be convertible in accordance with their terms into Preferred Stock of 
Great Northern Railway Company until and including said redemption date unless 


plus accrued interest to said date 


due July 1, 1946 


plus accrued interest to said date 


plus accrued interest to said date 


paid prior thereto as above provided. 


St. Paul, Minnesota 
October 3, 1944 


GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY COMPANY 
By F. J. GAVIN, President 


> 


“*When I got home Manhat- 
tan didn’t seem real. 


““T saw people jamming the | 


bars and hot spots and movies. 
Their way of life hasn’t really 
changed a damn bit. They are 
a million miles away from the 
sufferings of war.’ 

“Along the sunny boardwalk, 
in the Atlantic City bars, U. &. 
civilians were getting a look last 
week at gulfs they will have to 
cross when the boys come 
home.” 

| An exaggerated statement per- 
haps, but it gives a vivid picture 
_of a real guif—one that has to be 
| bridged. 

| Banking as a great national en- 
| terprise can help to bridge that 
gap. I suggest three ways. 


First, we must give our best in | 


| helping to finish the war. We all 
know many things the banks can 
|do and are doing, but our out- 
| standing and special task is to sell 
| War Bonds. The Sixth War Loan 
will be tough, with Germany tot- 


'tering and we hope fallen, and | 


| people’s minds turning to peace. 
We must make it a success to show 
our G. I.’s that we are still behind 
them. There is another basic rea- 
son: A debt well distributed among 
all the people makes a more 
healthy economy for us all—in- 
cluding our veterans when. they 
come back. Suppose all the bonds 
were held by the banks — what 
would be the result? Would we 
sleep as well nights when we 
thought of the goodness of our 
assets? Our income might be 
larger. But our peace of mind 
would be less. The danger of in- 
flation would be more serious, but 
perhars more important still, 80,- 
000,000 bond holders are a great 
protection With 80,000,000 bond 
holders the demagogue will be 
slower to provose measures that 
wreck the value of these bonds. 
There will be many more votes 
for sound money. Also these bonds 
so widely held will be a national 
reserve for the rainy day. 


There is only one real way to 




















ual solicitation. The banks as a 


tomers. It is a time for each bank 


lury War 
| Suggest procedures which they be- 
| lieve will bring the best results. 
| I commend these to you. 


been with Chennault’s heavy | 


sell bonds and that is by individ- | 


, to examine its record. All of us 
| will \feel better when our boys 
|come home if we have done our 


| job as well as they have done 
theirs. Only ‘the best will be good 


/ enough. Your committee on Treas- 
Borrowing will again 


Let’s go 
| all the way. 

Second, we have our direct obli- 
gation to the servicemen them- 
| selves as people: Some of them 
are coming home now. Many will 
come soon. Eleven million veter- 
ans to re-absorb in civilian life 
will be 20% of the whole work- 
ing population. But*they will not 
be just so many people looking for 
| work. They will, in many cases, 
be people with new personalities. 
Many lieft as school boys and re- 
turn as men, mature in some ways, 
immature in others—experienced 
in the tension of battle, quite in- 
experienced in peace occupations. 
Many will have been through ter- 
rible ordeals, and will be ner- 
| vously unstable. Many may be 
|belligerent — because those who 
stayed at home have seemed so 
complacent, have made so much 
money — rebellious just because 
they themselves have been de- 
prived so long of personal liberty 
and the chance to live their own 
lives. 

There is no general or overall 
cure for this great problem. It 
can’t be met just by a bonus, or a 
system of employment agencies. 
It must be met by human under- 
standing and immediate practical 
-help. Each veteran must find 
what he needs in his own home 
and his own community. The 
banks can help. 

Fortunate are those with work 
experience before their military 
life who can settle back into a 
| familiar routine and environment. 
| Old employees who return to our 
banks will not be hard to absorb, 
| though we must recognize they 
| are different people and will need 
|understanding and adaptation of 
|their work to their restlessness 
}and to their greater maturity. 
| They will need wise counsel and 
chances to talk frankly, for they 
have been dreaming dreams, and 
| we shall find if we think about it 
| that the office they come back to 
| is changed from the one they left. 
| Above all, we shall need friendli- 
| ness ahd patience—two very use- 
| ful qualities at any time. 


| But besides our own people re- 
, turning to us there will be among 
| the returning veterans looking for 
| work some destined for leadership 
|—fine men, able men tempered in 
| the furnace of war. We are miss- 
_ing a great opportunity if we don’t 
reach out for some of these peo- 
ple, even at the cost of temporarily 
surplus staffs. To interest them 
we shall have to offer them more 
than jobs—we shall have to show 
them a vision of opportunity in a 
new, a better banking system to 
serve their country in peace. This 
will take thought, planning and 
imagination, but the reward of 
success will be great. 


Servicemen will come to us also 
as customers. Some recent sur- 
veys show that many of them plan 
to go into business for themselves. 
Some will come to us for funds, 
perhaps for the $4,000 of the G. I. 
Bill under which the Government 
will guarantee 50%. The provi- 
sions of the bill are far from clear 
and interpreting regulations have 
not yet been issued. Bankers are 
ready to make loans to service- 
| men as fully as is reasonably pos- 
|S ble and desirable. It is, of course, 
'no kindness to start a man off on 
'a venture doomed to failure which 
| will only leave him in debt. Un- 
| fortunately a large proportion of 
this type of business venture ends 
Each bank reeds to 

















| 
lin failure. 


| whole made a great record in just; have some one prepared to sit 
; this way—by soliciting their cus- | down with the would-be borrower 


to review his case carefully and 
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advise him wisely. We need to be 
able to explain the rules for suc- 
cess in starting a business. The 
machinery of the banks for loans 
to small business and for personal 
loans will prove useful in meeting 
this situation. 

Each of us has a broader com- 
muni.y responsibility. Let’s be 
sure that the banks do their full 
part to see that when the men 
come home they w.ll find their 
home towns ready to receive 
them. to give them the honor they 
deserve, to answer their questions, 
to help them fit back into civilian 
life. 

To make sure that all of us have 
the necessary information and un- 
derstanding of this problem, I pro- 
pose to appoint a new committee 
of thea American Bankers Associa- 
tion which _we may call the Com- 
mittee on Veterans or, if you wish, 
the G. I. Committee. It will work 
with other committees and even- 
tually, I hope, will work itself out 
of a job, but we all, I know, want 
to make sure now that the banks 
are ready for the veterans. 

There is still a third responsi- 
bility to G. I. Joe and to ourselves 
that you and I, as citizens, will be 
thinking about in the months 
aheacd—the setting up of means to 
prevent World War III. Unless 
we do something it is due to come 
in 20 to 25 years from now, if not 
sooner. We thought we had fin- 
ished the job when we won World 
War I. We tried to wage peace 
with disarmament and Kellogg 
Pacts. Somehow we didn’t find 
the right answer or take it quite 
seriously enough. 

Two things seem to be essen- 
tial: (1) Setting up of machinery 
by which nations confer together 
and act together when necesary. 
(2) The continued and unflagging 
attention to this problem by Gov- 
ernment and by citizens over long 
periods. ; 

Our responsibility as bankers is 
to give particular study to the 
economic and financial aspect of 
international relations and report 
to the public how proposals in this 
area are likely to affect our coun- 
try. 

There are now -before the pub- 
lic certain definite proposals re- 
sulting from the conference of 44 
nations at Bretton Woods this 
summer. By general and fortu- 
nate agreement action by our Con- 
gress on these proposals is being 
postponed until after election. 
This gives time for the full con- 
sideration which the proposals de- 
serve and require, for they are 
complicated and difficult to un- 
derstand. 

A year ago the Economic Policy 
Commission of this Association 
published a report on the whole 
problem. The Commission after 
long study favored among other 
proposals to encourage trade and 
sound international finance the 
creation of an international body 
for the twin function of conferring 
among the nations on monetary 
problems and for the extension of 
modest amounts of credits where 
they are likely to be sound and 
fruitful. The Bretton Woods pro- 
posals go far beyond the sugges- 
tions of the Economic Policy Com- 
mission. 

They would call for commit- 
ment by the United States of as 
much as $6,000,000,000. The plans 
are elaborate and complex. It is 
not clear, particularly in the 
Monetary Fund, that only good 
loans are contemplated. They are. 
however, the proposals arising 
from an important international 
conference at a time when the na- 
tions must find means for inter- 











national cooperation. We have 
therefore asked the Association’s 


Advisory Committee on Special | make trouble. We do not wish to; concerned. In particular the key | us. We must finish the war effort. 
Activities to make a_ thorough] repeat, whether through Govern-| to the picture is the British posi- | and in this our special responsi- 
study of these plans. It is desir- | ment or private channels, the mis-| tion. For Britain has been a great | bility as bankers is the Sixth War 
able that there should be full and| take we made in foreign loans| center of world trade and finance| Loan. We must prepare to wel- 
frank expressions of individual| after World War I. They led to| on which many parts of the world | come the veteran home and meet 
opinion on this subject now. It| over-expansion followed by col-| depended. Unlike most of the! his needs both for jobs and human 
would be unwise for the American lapse. ; other countries, Britain has| understanding. We must build 
Bankers Association to express an| The delay in action on these| drained off her substance in this | plans to prevent World War III 
opinion on so important a subject| plans not only allows opportunity| war. A first step in world recov- | Our task ahead could not be 
until that opinion can represent for the careful study they require | ery is a plan for Britain. We ought | better defined than in the words 
the informed view of a substantial | but gives time for development of | to know that, and to know what! of Abraham Lincoln in his Second 
number of the members. | related elements of the interna-| neip 1s required from this country Inaugural Address: 

It may be that the American | tional picture. These provosals for| betore making other commit- | 
Bankers Assoc ation after furtmer | mechanisms for currency stabili- | ments. 


“With malice towards nonce, 
with charity for all, with firm- 


study will be able to suggest | Zation and for longer term foreign| Jt should also be added that an- | ness in the right as God gives us 
means of simplification of the} loans came to us in advance of| other basic necessity for any en-| to see the right, let us strive on 
Bretton Woods propdsa!s or al-| other necessary parts of an inter- | during world monetary stability! to finish the work we are in, to 


ternative constructive proposals national economic program and | js assurance as to the strength and| pind up the nation’s wounds. to 

which will make sure that funds | we are handicapped in judging | stability of the United States dol- | care ae him who shall have 

which we may provide for world | them before we know the rest of | jar which can only come from our borne the battle and for his 

recovery are wisely and prudently | the program with respect to secur- putting our own financial house in | id and hi h to do all 

used. There is no more virtue in| ity, reciprocal trade arrangements | order eg nan cotiehe re aia 
° c 


making bad international loans! and the internal, political and eco-| QOuyr duty to G. L Joe, as soldier! a just and lasting peace among 


than bad domestic loans. Both' nomic stability of the countries! and as veteran, lies clear before! ourselves and with all nations.” 
“ . - —— - a . ” . ww - mt - REDE EE Se, a _ — a 











Whatever You Need in Banking 


Anywhere 


NE hundred and thirty-two years of experience in domestic 

banking—through 6 major wars-- along with experience 
in operating branches abroad for 30 years, equip National City 
to help American banking and industry in planning post-war 
reconversion and expansion here and abroad. 

National City was the first to enter the overseas field; a 
leader in offering smal! loans to individuals and little businesses; 
and in adapting banking to changing conditions. 

With its long background of practical banking knowledge, ? 
plus the advantages of close association with correspondent 
banks throughout the world, National City today is serving 
many of the country’s largest industries as well as hundreds of 
thousands of individuals and smal! businesses. 

In addition, all National City branches offer the 
services of the City Bank Farmers Trust Company — 
chartered in 1822. It conducts only a trust business. 


the care and management of the property of its clients. 





THE NATIONAL CITY BANK OF NEW YORK 


Head Office - 55 WALL STREET - New York 


CITY BANK FARMERS TRUST COMPANY 


Head Office - 22 WILLIAM STREET -: New York 
Uptown Office: Madison Avenue at 42nd Street Brooklyn Office: 181 Montague Street 


Information may also be obtained through any branch of The National City Bank of New York 


Members Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 








Active Overseas Branches of The National City Bank of New York 


ARGENTINA Pernambuco COLOMBIA Caibarien MEXICO Caguas 
Buenos Aires Santos Bogota _ Cardenas Mexico City Mayaguez 
Shain Sao Paulo oe eno Pouce 
(Buenos Aires) —s Gnaies R 
Plaza Once CANAL ZONE CUBA a8 PERU EPUBLIC OF 
: Balboa Havana ENGLAND Lima PANAMA 
(Buenos Aires) : . Panama 
ae Cristobal Cuatro Caminos London 
osario am 117, Old Broad St. puerto Rico URUGUAY 
CHILE (Howana’ 11,Waterloo Place San Juan Montevideo 
BRAZIL Santiago La Lonja INDIA Arecibo VENEZUELA 
Rio de Janeiro Valparaiso (Havana) Bombay Bayamon Caracas 
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Some Observations Of Commercial And Savings Banking In England 


The banking business in England 


! 


is an old one dating back to the | 


in the seventeenth 
century. Today the commercial 
banking is 
concentrated 
in a few large 
hanks. There 
ere ten mem- 
bers of the 
London Clear- 
ing House 
through whom 
a great part 
of the nation’s 
business is 
done. The Big 
Five, as they 
are called, 
that is, the 
five largest 
banks, viz., 
Midland, Bar- 
clays, Lloyds, 
Westminster, 
and National 
Provincial, with their thousands 
of branches largely determine the 
banking policies and practices of 
the country. 

The Bank of England, while 
publicly owned, is the central bank 
and works in close cooperation 
with the Treasury in determining 
the country’s fiscal policies. It 
used to conduct a general banking 
business, but of late years it has 
not been taking new accounts, its 
purpose being to gradually reduce 
its individual accounts and con- 
fine its operations to serving as 
depository for the Government 
and the banks, and acting as fis- 
cal agent for the Treasury. 

There are also a number of pri- 
vate banking houses, called mer- 
chant bankers, which conduct 
specialized banking functions such 
as were familiar to us in other 
days as J. P. Morgan & Company, 
Brown Bros., etc. Many of them 
have names of world-wide re- 


nown—Rothschild & Sons, Baring 
Bros., Morgan, Grenfell & Com- 


goldsmiths 


W. L. Hemingway 


| 





pany, and others. Many of the 


*Ary address by Mr. Hemingway 
before the Savings Division of the} 
Second War Service meeting of 
the American Bankers Associa- 


1944. 


By W. L. HEMINGWAY* 


President, Mercantile-Commerce Bank & Trust Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


Bank Executive Describes Briefly The Banking System Of England, Showing 
The Concentration Of Commercial Banking In “The Big Five,” And The 
Pesition Of The Bank Of England As A Central Bank and Fiscal Agency 
Of The Government. He Traces The Development Of Savings Banking 
And The Widespread Operations Of The British Postal Savings Banks 
And Points Out How The Development Of Thrift In England Has 
Produced Self-Denial and Self-Control Among The People. 


banks operating in distant parts 
of the empire have their head of- 
fices in London and as one walks 
through the streets of the finan- 
cial district the names of the dif- 
ferent banking establishments are 
ample proof that here was the 
banking center of the world. The 
neavy drain of two wars on the 
British and the rapid development 
of the United States, industrially 
and financially, may result in that 
center shifting to New York. If 
so, there will go with it a great 
responsibility and it will be no 
easy task to discharge the duties 
of bankers to the world. Success 
will not be achieved unless Gov- 
ernment policies in Washington 
are conducive. 

I have mentioned these kinds of 
banks to give you a background 
for the savings banks, whose story 
I now will outline briefly to you. 
Daniel Defoe, the author of Rob- 
inson Crusoe, is credited with the 
first plan .for a savings bank, 
which he conceived in 1689. Noth- 
ing came of this. In 1807 Samuel 
Whitbread presented to Parlia- 
ment a plan for a savings bank 
to be under the management of 
the Post Office, but this plan also 
failed. The Rev. Henry Duncan 
of Ruthwell is cailed the Father 
of Savings Banks , because he 
secured the establishment of sav- 
ings banks there in 1810. A curi- 


ous: feature of this bank was that? 


its depositors had to furnish satis- 





higher rate of interest than was} 
As might be ex-.| 
pected, the story of this bank soon | 
| spread around and in a few years 


generally paid. 


others were started. 


By 1817 the number had grown | 
sufficiently to attract the atten- | 
tion of the Government which |} 
then by an act of Parliament of- | 


fered to the new banks the privi- 
lege of investing their surplus 
funds with the National Debt 


Commissioners at a rate of better | 
This proved so at-| 
tractive that. more than 500 banks | 
| posits that may be carried by one 


than 4%%. 


were organized the next year, each 
under the management of its 
Board of Trustees. 


Government paid was 
The experience of the _ trustee 
banks prompted Mr. Gladstone. 


then Chancellor of the Exchequer, | 


to propose the Post Office Savings 
Bank Bill, which became law in 
1861. The use of these banks has 
steadily increased until there are 
now 18,500 of them, an increase of 
1,000 since the beginning of the 
war. During the war and be- 
cause of it the total deposits have 


increased from 536 million pounds | 


to one billion four hundred ten 


depositors from 11,500,000 to 18,- | 
250,000, so'that now it is safe to} 


Another novel provision for the | count.” 


improvement of society as well as | 
tion, Chicago, Ill., on Sept. 25, | the depositor was the payment to in the types of accounts that are | 
a 


prospective bridegroom of a 


permitted. Any individual over 


Ask Third National 
About Tennessee 


and accurately. 





Tennessee for post-war plant location. 


place us in a position to answer concrete questions promptly— 


THERD NATIONAL BANK 


Nashville. Tennessee 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


Good reasons prompt more and more industrialists to consider 


When you wish to know more about Tennessee, you are invited 
to check in with Third National of Nashville. 
with virtually every line of Tennessee business and industry 


Direct contacts 





As time went | 
on the deposits grew so that a} 
limit was placed on the amount | 
that could be deposited by one) 
person and the rate of interest the | 
reduced. | 





| there 





“Any individual, even a child | 
under seven, may have an ac-| 





seven years of age may open an 
account and may have more than 
one .account and may also be a 
part. to joint or trust accounts. An 
account may be opened 
name of a child under seven 
which will be subject to with- 
drawal by the child on reaching 
the age of seven. Funds of al- 


most any organization can be de- | 


posited provided the money is not 
aerived trom business operations 
There are many accounts carried 
with social, religious, and similar 
societies. There is no limit of de- 


depositor, but there is a limit of 
five hundred pounds that may be 
deposited in a year. 


These banks also sell Govern- 
ment stock to their depositors 
which has increased since the out- 
break of the war from 176 million 
pounds to 867 million, the increase 
representing the sale of defense 
bonds, which are issued only by 
the Post Office. The Post Office 
Banks also sell annuities and per- 
form other services in peace 
times. 

To return to the trustee banks, 
are now 723 of them and 
their depositors number in excess 


of five million. The deposits have | 
_increased from 277 million pounds | 
iio | in 1938 to 567 million pounds to- 
million pounds and the number of | day. They are strictly supervised | 
by Government, and annual re- | 


eaeuime that every Pritish hous | ports are submitted to Parliament 


factory evidence as to their moral | hold supplies at least one deposi- | 
character and fines were imposed ! tor 
if deposits fell below 4s annually. | 


by the Savings Bank Inspection 
Committee. Like the Post Office 
Savings Banks, they are author- 
ized to issue Government securi- 


ties and they have been of great | 
I think you may be interested | ‘ 


assistance to the Government in 
its program of encouragement to 
savers. The rate of interest paid 
on regular accounts is 214%, 
there is a Special Investment De- 
nartment where money is received 
on special terms at rates of in- 
terest fixed by the trustees of 


each bank subject to the approval | 
of the National Debt Commission- | 
These banks have been en- | 


ers. 
couraged by the Government to 


the extent of empowering the Na- 
tional Debt Commissioners to ad- 


in the| 


but ! 


vance money for founding new 
Trustee Savings Banks. Viscount 
Simon, for many years director of 
savings of the Post Office, had the 
‘ollowing to say about small sav- 
ings: “The appeal of the savings 
movement before the war was an 
| individual appeal—wise saving for 
| wise spending. We never encour- 
| aged saving profits for its own 
| sake, but urged people to save 
for a purpose. With the coming 
of war, the appeal swung over to 
| the vital necessity of saving for 
| the sake of the nation, to furnish 
|}money, materials and labor for 
| war purposes. When peace re- 
|turns, the appeal must again be- 
|come largely a personal appeal. 
| On the other hand, there will ob- 
viously be a need for retrench- 
ment for purposes of national re~ 
construction, etc. The Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer and others 
have emphasized that savings 
must go on in the national inter- 
|est for some time after the war.” 
There is a unique savings bank 
in England. The Birmingham Mu- 
nicipal Bank was founded during 
| World War I as a war measure by 
| Neville Chamberlain and after the 
| war its authority was extended. 
|The management is composed of 
| the Lord Mayor and certain mem- 
| bers of the City Council. The bank: 
enjoys an excellent reputation in 
Birmingham, but the Government 
| has not encouraged the establish- 
|ment of similar banks elsewhere. 
| Its deposits, on which it pays 3%, 
are now sixty million pounds. Its 
'funds are invested about half in 
'trustee securities and half for 
| general corporate purposes. 
| We have been told, and I think 
|most of us believe, that the prac- 
tice of thrift develops character 
; because it requires some degree 
of self-denial and self-control. If 
we feel it is necessary to go 
abroad for proof of this we need 
only to go to Britain. There the 
people are thrifty and they have 
shown an amazing degree of cool 
courage and self-discipline during 
the past five years that has won 
the admiration of the world. 
Now we are brothers in arms 
| with them and we are going for- 
ward together to victory, but 
when the guns cease firing and 
peace comes again selfish interests 
in both countries will assert them- 
selves. Then will be the time for 
|us too to show those qualities of 
self-control and to try to find the 
largest measure of common un- 
derstanding possible. Together in 
eace we can do great good for 
ourselves and the world as we 
have done in war, but if the two 
| great English speaking nations fall 
‘apart the future will indeed be 
dark and foreboding. 
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Spending Or Saving Our Way To Post-War Prosperity 


(Continued from page 1459) 
and in planning wisely for them- 
selves to promote sound business 
and financial policy and the broad 
public welfare. 

The responsibilities of the 
banking fraternity for a sound, 
sane, and solvent America are 
very great. They have not, I sus- 
ject, been as great before. Sound 
banking 
of it, may very well be the most 
important single factor in deter- 
ming the kind of America we 
shall have in the decade and the 
generation ahead. 

It is superfluous for me to say 
to this group of men and women 
that certain trends in the field of 
spending and financing initiated 
a decade ago and accelerated as a 
result of the war run sharply 
against the grain of modern cap- 
italism and free business enter- 
prise. 
banking of the kind in which a 
‘large majority of those in this 
room are engaged. In fact, they 
cut sharply across all of what for 
‘the lack of a better name we call 
‘the American way of life. 

The first of these trends and the 
one to which I am directing a 
major portion of my remarks is 
the trend, already marked, away 
from individual thrift, the trend 
away from new capital creation, 
all trends based upon the philoso- 
phies of the last decade which 
hold that spending, rather than 
saving, makes the mare go. 


Having been born on a western 
Ohio farm, I learned early in life 
and by the sweat of my own face 
what the real sources of wealth 
were. Of the place of labor and 
land in the production of food I 
needed a little instruction in my 
first college course in economics. 
My concept of capital was vague, 
but I knew full well that the 
farmer who had good buildings 
and farm-implements and plenty 
of horse power was the farmer 
who lived well and made money, 
and in a vague kind of way I asso- 
ciated good farm equipment with 
thrift, with savings and generally 
with a method of living which 
among many of us today is con- 
spicuous only by its absence. 

My purpose in relating this bit 
of. personal history is to record 
the opinion that. the cause of 
sound economic thinking suffered 
heavily as more and more of us 
moved from the land and lost 
first-hand knowledge of the proc- 
esses of wealth creation. It is 
significant in this connection, I 
think, that a majority of those 


leadership, or the lack) 


| 


| 





| 





They run likewise against! 





economy are by background and| paved the way for more and more | tween private enterprise and some | of 
experience far removed from the | government 


processes by which wealth 
be created, and are thus easily | 
persuaded of the alleged advan- 
tage of spending over saving and 
of the high desirability of man-| 
agement and manipulation over 
industry and production. 

It is obviously more pleasant to 
wish for the abundant life than to 
provide it by dint or one’s own 
effort. And it is easier to spend 
money than to save it. It seems 
to be particularly easy to spend 
money that belongs to some one 
else. 

Wide acceptance of the philoso- 
phy of spending in recent years is 
due also to a wholly mistaken 
view of the relation of saving and 
of capital to production, and par- 
ticularly to employment and jobs, 
in which currently there is the 
widest public interest. 


A nationally known woman! 
whose column “My Day” is famil- 
iar to most of you published this 
amazing answer to a question 
which recently appeared on her 
“If You Ask Me” page in the “‘La-| 
dies Home Journal”: 

“IT have never invested any 
money because I feel that what I 
earn should be spent to help 
others or to give useful employ- 
ment.” 

The inference is perfectly clear. 
Money which is spent helps others 
and gives employment, while that 
which is saved and invested, is 
used for selfish advantage. The 
implication is unmistakable that | 
high-minded altruistic men and | 
women do not save and invest. 

Much of this philosophy has | 
been running through government | 
policy and legislation for more) 
than a decade. Take, for example, 
the tax on undistributed corporate | 
profits which, in a really stiff | 
competition, stands out as perhaps | 
the worst of all New Deal blun- | 
ders. The thesis underlying that | 
tax measure was precisely the | 
same as that of the answer just’ 





referred to: Savings are selfish 
and make for business stagnation; 
spending is high-minded since it 
gives employment and _ creates 
great business and commercial ac- 
tivity. 

Much the same . philosophy 
seems to lie behind the constant 
pressure the administration has 
maintained on the money mar- 
ket. By depressing constaritly the 
rate of interest, which after all 
is the premium paid for saving, 
the government has discouraged 








who today would propose to spend/thrift, has impeded long-term 
our way to a sound post-war' private investment and has thus 
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within the framework of private | on the public credit over an ever-| prices ¢ ; 
Hin : \ an be controlled by legis- 
capitalism. broadening sector of the econ-| lation or executive order pM that 


Thus 


the question 
spend or save involves an issue 
which this nation must decide 
very soon-‘after the war is over. 
Involved directly in the answer 
to this question is the choice be- 


financing 


shall we| omy. 


no reasonable doubt. ° 


in more! form of collectivism, between sav-| phers who would li ; 
1 is} and more directions and placed aj|ing and investing by individuals | ee the basic laws p= Se 
created, and by which only it can| heavy burden on sound recovery and corporations, and dependence! are no 


That the forces favorable to 
spending are currently stronger 
than those of saving there can be 
They are 
stronger because spending is easy | 


[and saving arduous. They are 
| Stronger also because for a decade 
|}Or more the government has 
| largely been under the influence 
a school of economic philoso- 












longer operative, that 


| prudence can be thrown to the 
| winds in about every phase of 
our public housekeeping. 


It is largely because we have 
(Continued on page 1479) 
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U. S. Government Obligations, direct and 
fully gueremteed.. « « + 6 © 0 '6 & 


State and Municipal Securities. .« « « »« 
Ciiier Sotasities:. oi ko wie: 0 es S' @ 
Loans, Discounts and Bankers’ Acceptances 
Accrued Interest Receivable . . « « e 
DGOrtgages «6. 4.6. 0 6-2 6 eo > & 
Customers’ Acceptance Liability . . « e 
Stock of Federal Reserve Bank. « « « eo 
Banking Houses... « « « « © © @ 
Other Real Estate. « «© eo oe ee 8 @ 
(Others Aabeta. « «© 0 2 0 0 6 0 8 6 


LIABILITIES 





_Capital Funds: 
- Capital Stock. « «¢ 
1 Surplus. . 2 « e« e 


e $111,000,000.00 
124,000,000.00 
48,613,239.21 





Reserve for Contingencies . « « « « « 


Reserve for Taxes, Interest, etc. .« 2 ¢« e 
Deposits ° “a ° “ie . e e- 2 €: 


Acceptances Outstanding $ 10,007,718.69 
Less Amount in Portfolio 1,843,715.80 


Liability as Endorser on Acceptances 





and Foreign Bills .. os. @o. SO" of 


Other Liabilities . oo 8 6. SEE OS eS 


United States Government and other securities carried at $830,458,265.00 are pledged 
to secure U. S. Government War Loan Deposits of $659,718,998.41 and other public 
funds and trust deposits, and for other purposes as required or permitted by law. 
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$ 848,832,253.32 
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129,265,455.66 
913,836,757.48 
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The Work Of The Trust Division 


There has probably been less | 


punitive legislation — Federal or | 
State—aimed at the trust business | 
during the past 15 years than) 
against any 
other sector 
of American 
business. This, 
I believe, is a 
fair statement. 
It is a credit 
to the trust- 
men all over 
the country 
that such a 
statement can 
be ‘made, for 
it indicates 
that, on the 
whole, _ trust 
business has 
been honor- 
ably and com- 
petently con- ( 
ducted. Henry A. Theis |jin April 1933. It was incorpo- 
While the | | rated in the Bankers’ Code of Fair 
country was still suffering from | competition under-NRA as Sched- 
the shock of the world-wide/yje “A”, effective October 16, 
economic crash, and before the| 1933 When- Regulation F, gov- 
mania for solving all our €C0O-|erning the: conduct ‘of~trust de- 
nomic ills by legislation began,! partments of national banks, was 
trust business set about to declare | adopted by the Board of Gov- 
itself and the standards by which|ernors of the Federal Reserve 
the business should be conducted.| system, the Statement of Princi- 
How sound trust business should) pjes was included in the appendix 
be carried on was in the minds of| and was commended to banks op- 
trustmen, but had never been put) erating trust departments. 
down on paper. | When this statement was under 


was approved by the Executive 
Committee of the Trust Division 
‘and by the Executive Council of 








| the American Bankers Association | 


By HENRY A. THEIS* 


Common Trust Funds. 


}surcharged because its standard 
‘of performance did not measure 
up to that of the Statement. 

The ready approval given by 
, Government officials to the pre- 


‘cepts of the Statement may be) 


one reason why the trust busi- 
‘ness was left substantially alone 
in the flood of reform legislation. 
So, it may be said that here is a 


business which has successfully | 
Due credit for | 


| regulated itself. 
|the proper conduct of the trust 
| business must of course be given, 
|also, to the intelligence and fair- 
‘ness of the Federal and State 


|supervisory agencies in their ex- 


/aminations of trust departments. | 


In the summer of 1931, trustmen | 
began the work to bring this 
about, and in the fall of 1932 a 
committee was assigned to sub- 
mit a draft of a Statement of 
Principles of. Trust Institutions., 
The Statement in its final form 


*An address by Mr. Theis be- 
fore the Second War Service 
Meeting of the American Bank- 
ers Association, Chicago, Ill., on 
Sept. 25, 1944. 





consideration for adoption, it was 


be some trust institutions in the;ture trustee, narrowly escaped 
country whose standard of per-| punitive legislation. The wise 
formance would not measure ‘up | and patient guidance of a com- 
to so high a standard as that pre-| mittee of the Trust Division, 
scribed.by the Statement of Prin- | under the Chairmanship of Greg- 
ciples, that the Statement might | ory Page, turned what might have 
be aised to the injury of such | been punitive legislation into con- 
trust institutions, and that, there-| structive legislation; not by any 
fore, no statement .sheuld) be) means perfect, but workable. 

adopted. These views did not pre-| In our tax laws, punitive legis- 
vail and, so far_as:I know, no! lation was aimed at the customers 
trust institution hab ever been'of trust institutions and at bene- 


e ¢ 


One phase of the trust business, | 
|argued by a few that there might i'namely, that of acting as inden- 





President, Trust Division, American Bankers Association 
Vice-President, Guaranty Trust Company of New York 


Head Of The Trust Division Tells Of Its Accomplishments In Drafting A State- 
ment Of Principles For Trust Institutions Which Has Been Adopted By The 
Governors Of The Federal Reserve System. He Points Out The Part Played 
By The Trust Division In Keeping The Trust Business On a Sound Basis. 
This Includes Making Trust Services Available To Those In The Armed 
Services, Aiding The Formulation And Adoption Of Pension Systems, 
Reforming Tax Laws Relating To Trusts, And Uniform Rules Relat- 
ing To Trust Accounting. Reveals That 22 States Have Adopted 
Trust Division’s Recommendation For Enabling Legislation On 


ficiaries of other trusts. Here, it 
was a consequence of the mis- 
guided activities of a few trust 
institutions which 


stitutions subordinated the trust 
instrument as the vehicle that it is 
for accomplishing laudable social 


|aims, and sold trust business pri- 


marily as a tax-saving device. The 
reaction was quick and severe. As 
in all such cases, the large major- 
ity of innocent had to suffer for 
the faults of a few. Through the 
efforts of the Trust Division some 
part of the discriminatory tax 
legislation against trusts had been 
removed. 

The growth of interstate trade 
barriers has had the attention of 
thinking people. They see in it 
danger to our economic develop- 
ment. Practically every group— 
business, agriculture, labor, in- 
dustry and banking — agrees in 
in particular that interstate trade 
barriers are harmful, yet in each 
group there are some who are 


willing to have special trade bar- | 


riers put up which will aid them. 
The trust business has not been 


aggressively | 
pushed their trust business on the | 
basis of tax avoidance. These in-| 


| free from engaging and promoting 
|restrictive measures in the con- 
duct of trust business between 
| states. There is much confusion 
and uncertainty in many states as 
| to what the law governing the 
| rights of out-of-state trust insti- 
tutions actually is. The. Trust 
Division cannot undertake a clar- 
|ification or the amelioration of 
| this situation. The cure must 
| spring from within the separate 
states. 
|. The Trust Division is cooperat- 
ing with the National Conference 
of Commissioners on Uniform 
| State Laws in drafting a “Uniform 

Reciprocal .Act on Out-of-State 
| Trust Institutions as Fiduciaries,”’ 
| and in the drafting of a “Uniform 
|Ancillary Administration of 
Estates Act.” The most the Trust 
Division can do is to see to it that 
whatever uniform statutes are 
proposed by the National Confer- 
ence of Commissioners are clear 
in meaning and workable. 
Whether or not these proposed 
statutes are to be adopted by the 
several States is solely up to the 
States themselves. 

The Trust Division has played 
an important part in keeping the 
trust business on a sound basis. 
As you know, it has no police 
| powers, but, by education and ex- 
ample, it has wielded a powerful 
influence. This guidance has been 
|felt through many changes — in 
| periods of peace and of war and 
iin the transition from peace to 
| war. 


Just now the world is in a dis- 
|turbed epoch. In the past, dis- 
| turbed epochs have been creative 
/epochs as well. Trustmen must 
‘see to it that the present dis- 
|turbed period will be a creative 
;one for the trust business. 
Defeatist thinking and acting to 
which this country succumbed in 
(Continued on page 1480) 





COMPLETE SERVICE FOR BANKS 


National provides ACCOUNTING EQUIPMENT for every department 


National’s savings account unit plan for posting pass 
book, ledger and journal simultanedusly in the depos- 


itor’s presence -is. typical of th 


National has gone all of the way in pro- 
viding mechanical accounting equipment 
for banks. There are specific machines 


for many applications—machines that are 
now generally considered standard equip- 








‘ ment—for ‘savings accounts, checking ac- 
‘counts, proof work, transit letter writing, 


mortgage and real estate accounts. 


National Typewriting-Bookkeeping Ma- 
chines fill the bank’s need for other work 
which requires a general utility posting 
machine. These “multiple-duty” machines 


are posting such records as commercial 
loans, FHA mortgage loans, trust accounts, 


aA ‘ 
— \ 


correspondent bank ledgers, general ledg- 


e time-savings and tight 


control effected over window transactions. 


er... any posting job where. typewritten 
description must accompany posting. 


is used. for 


All National Accounting Machines are available through priorities 
Our factory at Dayton, Ohio, proudly flies the Army-Navy "E" with four stars * * * *& for 
“unceasing excellence" in the production of precision instruments and other war matériel. 
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A National with special features for printing automatic 
item count and float analysis posts checking accounts. 
A similar type of machine but with built-in typewriter 
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I bid you welcome to this meet- | 
ing, called for the purpose of dis- | 
cussing some of the problems con- 
fronting national banking and other 
types of bank- 
ing also. A 
nation at war 
always labors 
under the 
handicap of 
many unset- 
tling influ- 
ences. Their 
effects are felt 
by business 
and industry 
and also by 
individua?s 
down through 
all the differ- 
ent strata of 
society.. Na- 
tional banking 
bears its share 
of these bur- F. R. Peterson 
bends, but in 
spite of them it has forged ahead | 
steadily. 

The resources of the nationai | 
banking system, built up through | 
many years of strict application | 
to public needs, have enabled it} 
to contribute effectively in numer- 
ous ways to the successful prose- | 
cution of the war and, at the same | 
time, to the conduct of essential 
civilian business... This record 
brings deep satisfaction. It proves | 
again the force and strength of 
that system and its availability for | 
any character of service which the | 
exigencies of modern business and | 
Government management may re- | 
quire. 

The satisfaction which comes| 
from aggress:ve support of any | 
just cause is common to organiza- | 
tions and individuals alike. It is) 
the reward for the extraordinary | 
work demanded, and the impera- | 











| the picture. 


President, First National Bank, Paterson, N. J. 
President, National Bank Division, American Bankers Association 


While Pointing Out That The Reversion To Peacetime Activities Will Be More 
Difficult Than Was Conversion To War, Mr. Peterson Asserts That Private 
Banking Will Prove Itself Still To Be The Most Practical Instrumentality 
Of Financial Assistance To Every Type Of Business And To Every Indi- 
vidual. He Foresees Need Again To Apply Banking Resources To Civil- 
ian Business And Decries The Infringement of Government Upon 
Tasks Considered To Be In The Realm Of Private Enterprise. Urges 
Return To Practices Which Permit Individual’ Planning. 


pelled to demonstrate again its;ment of allocations; through a| 


Post-War Tasks Of National Banks 


By F. RAYMOND PETERSON* 





total resources into the effort. In 

| other words, the outcome depends 
largely upon banking itself. There 
'is only one way to measure the 
|capacity of banking to perform 
|} any task. That measurement is its 
| determination, and upon that de- 
termination its record and its 
| achievement will rest. 


| I am not going to make any de- 
| tailed statement or attempt to out- 
| line any plan for the accomplish- 
| ment of this purpose of banking. 
| The privilege of dong that belongs 
| to our guest speakers. But I feel 
‘it will not be an infringement 


There can be no doubt that this| upon their assignments if I try 


usefulness in time of peace. This | larger portion distributed in busi-| objective can be reached if bank- | to emphasize the necessity of put- 


is not a requirement resting upon | ness loans. This, of course, is our| ing will throw the entire weight 
objective. 


just a few banks or a representa- 
tive group. It is an obligation 
weighing heavily upon each insti- 
tution. In fact, the scope of this 
requirement is broader than the | 
entire field of banking alone. | 
Banking is only one element in} 


Each community will want to'! 
be shown how effectively its in- 
dividual citizens and groups can 
pick up the more or less tangled | 
strands of local business and) 
fashion them into a durable post- | 
war fabric. It will want to know | 
how satisfactorily and how far) 
those same persons can take over | 
and administer the projects which 
Government has bee. conducting | 
directly or otherwise. 

Each move made in the recon- | 
struction program will be watched | 
by an intensely observant and | 
critical gallery. This may add to) 
the difficulties of the task, but, | 
likewise, it will raise the value of | 
the reward. I feel I cannot im- | 
press too strongly the individual | 
character of this task. It is rooted 
in the life of each town and vil- 


tive nature of the service is a|jage and city alike, and its suc- | 


spur to its performance. Banking | cess depends upon the aggressive- | 


accomplished its purpose by step- 
ping up its production as each 
crisis developed. It accepted addi- 
tional assignments each time a 
new phase of the war and its de- 
mands was reached. The result of | 
all of this was the creation and 
the employment of a force con- 
sidered adequate to perform every 
service within the scope of bank- 
ing; a force calculated as suffi- 
cient to aid beyondethe sphere,of 
actual banking in achievement ‘of 
the end which now seems assured 
—the successful conclusion of the 
war. 

Looking ahead now, but by no! 
means drawing the curtain upon 
any essential phase of the current 
task, which obviously is not fin-| 
ished, and which in no sense is 
being abandoned, there is an im- 
mediate and compelling necessity 
for preparing for important 
changes which are certain to come. | 


There is added to the respons.bil- | 
ities.banking has assumed in the} 
prosecution of the war program, | 
the exaction that plans be laid to/| 
fit banking into the pattern of| 
events to come. The reversion to} 
peacetime activities will be more| 
difficult than was the co.(Vversion 
to war. Fortunately, though, it 
can be accomplished without les- 
sening either the spirit or the sub- 
stance of the war program sup- 
port. 

First and foremost, at the con- | 
clusion of the war, banking will | 
face two psychological require- 
ments. It will have to be prepared 
for a general public inspection of 
its record of achievements during 
the last several years, and it will 
have to offer also a blue-print of 
its plans for the future. Notwith- 
standing the acknowledged excel- 
lence of its contributions to the 
war effort, banking will be com- 





*An. address by Mr. Peterson 
before the National Bank Division 
of the Second War Service Meet- 
ing of the American Bankers 
Association at Chicago, Hl., Sept. 
25, 1944. 








rather than the amount, gives con- 


ness with which it is prosecuted. | 
Within the boundaries of our 
needs and our limitations the keel | 
of our economy will be re-laid 
and, encouraged by its possibili- 


'ties, the structure will attain 
_whatever proportions our deter- | 


mination and our energies sup-| 
port. 

Banking shares heavily in this | 
responsibility, It has discovered, 
additiotial ways to extend its ser-4 
vices, and it must employ all of | 
them to prove that private bank- | 
ing still is the most practical in- | 
strumentality of financial assis- | 
tance to every type of business 
and to every individual. It must! 


| show the cleavage of Government 


and private business, and re-| 


‘awaken an appreciation of the/| 


proper fuaction of each by demon- 
strating what business can do on | 
its own_ responsibility without | 


| Government assistance. 


Banking, the same as Govern- 
ment and some industries, has ac- 
cumulated a_ stockpile of ma-'! 
terials—deposits. Their potential 
value, through full employment in | 
the coming months and years, is | 
tremendous. The important ques-| 
tion.now is “How can that vast 
array of materials be used to the 
greatest public and national ad-_| 
vantage?” Banking recognizes the | 
force of this query and is con-| 
vinced also that it knows the an- | 
swer. 

A satisfactory volume of these 
deposits is employed now, and 
they are serving a wholly com- 
mendable purpose. They have 
reached totals far higher than in 
any previous period, and even in 
percentage of current greatly ex- 
panded assets, the funds employed 
are around the best levels of the 
last twenty years. But in spite of 
these encouraging elements, the 
picture lacks the proper balance. 
The nature of this employment, 


cern. It is not up to the required 
standard, but it could be raised 
to that point through an adjust- 





of its practical experience and its' 


‘ting into this effort every facility 
(Continued on page 1478) 








An Even Bigger Job Ahead 


V-E Day marks the beginning of an even bigger job—a two-fold 
job of redoubling national effort to speed V-J Day, and at the 
same time getting ahead with reconversion, upon which peace- 
time jobs depend. Bankers Trust Company offers its facilities 
and experience, in full co-operation with other Banks, to meet 
the needs of Business and Industry. Consultation is invited on 


any loaning problem in which it is felt we can be of help, 


A Bankers Trust Company Service 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


Member of the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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Post-War Tasks Of National Banks 


(Continued from page 1477) 
that banking possesses. Civilian 


business in our nation will be the | 


dominant and the sustaining force 
again some day. The distinction 
between civilian and military, in 
describing the nature of the busi- 


'marily means business conducted | 
‘indirect results are the state of 


privately, rather than govern- 
mentally. Private enterprise must 
find regeneration, and individual 
initiative. must take courage and 
draw strength from the enormity 
of the task and the far-reaching 


direct and immediate effects. The 


'mind produced, the national poli- 


cies which are created, the tradi- 
tions developed or broken. In-our 
country we have a long’ estab- 
lished tradition that the business 
of our citizens shall be conducted 


gencies, of course, are excepted. | 
But in general that has been the} 
design, and it has been followed! 
for the most part. 

There have been times, how- 
ever, when this policy has been 
infringed, even when no-emer- 
gency. seemed to call for it. There 
has been, now and then, a dis-| 
regard of the philosophy of this 





ness, must be carried also, with 
firmness, into the methods of con- 
ducting it. Civilian business pri- 


effect the results will have. 
In this instance the indirect re- | by 


sults are more important than the | groups. In practice, times of emer- | regular. Upon occasions, the Fed- 


them as 


ROPH- a tie that 


The American Tropics now furnish the Western 
: World with its essential rope supply ! 


HEN the enemy invaded the 

Philippines—source of 95% of 
the manila rope so vital to our Navy 
and Merchant Marine—the situation 
looked black, except for one thing 
. . . 2,000 acres of abaca seedlings 
(manila hemp) were growing down 
in Panama, on an experimental farm 
of the United Fruit Company. 


As far back as 1925 the develop- 
ment.of strains of abaca suitable for 
the American tropics had been 
started in Middle America at the re- 
quest of foresighted men in the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture. 


To meet the stringent and ever-in- 
creasing demands for rope in the war 
emergency, the United Fruit Com- 
pany: expanded the abaca plantings 
at top speed. In this strictly non- 
profit undertaking the Company has 
been given full cooperation by the 
four Middle American governments 


involved. Today nearly 30,000 acres 
of abaca are flourishing in the 
American tropics. Enough is being 
harvested now to meet the needs of 
our fighting and merchant ships. 


Never again need our hemisphere 
depend on the Far East for “sea- 
going” rope. This is now a tried and 
tested member of the ever-growing 
society of strategic crops in the 
Western World. 


W hen the United Fruit Company's 
Great White Fleet is no longer 
needed for war service around the 
world—and the ships return to their 
Caribbean routes—abaca will find a 
place in their capacious holds. To- 
gether with other strategic crops de- 
veloped in Middle America during 
the war—rubber, quinine, rotenone, 
essential oils—abaca will prove a 
valuable addition to peacetime trade 
between the Americas. 


Great White Fleet “47 


UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 


GUATEMALA *_ EL SALVADOR 


PANAMA * COLOMBIA * 


* HONDURAS 


* NICARAGUA * COSTA RICA 
CUBA * JAMAICA, B.W.I, 


Back the attack ... buy more War Bonds! 


individuals 


|policy, with the-result that in 
in| practice it has become abit ir- 


}eral Government has undertaken 
| tasks which theretofore were con- 
| sidered to be within the realm of 
private enterprise. Fortunately, 
the instances were comparatively 
rare though, or they were sup- 
ported by excellent reasons or re- 
sults, and the tradition lived on, 
but with progressively less force. 

It isn’t difficult to see what ends 
such practices may lead to. Once 
|a tradition is violated notoriously, 
each succeeding infraction is more 
easily accomplished and arouses 
less resentment. It is more readily 
condened. This can mean only 
that if a plan resorted to in time 
of emergency, even to achieve an 
essential but temporary purpose, 
is not abandoned as soon as the 
emergency passes, each additional 
day will make that much more 
difficult the resumption of the 
orthodox practice. 


Therefore, one duty resting upon 
each citizen is to strive, after the 
close of the war, and also prior to 
that time, to the extent that its 
progress will not be: retarded, for 
a return to the customs and prac- 
tices which gave our people op- 
portunities to plan for themselves, 
to become self-reliant and aggres- 
sive. In short,.a nation founded 
upon the principle that it belongs ' 
to its citizens, and that they shall 
conduct its* trade and commerce 
as such. citizens, should not de- 
part from that principle so long 
as it yields the best results. 


nation. which, has become 
great. through obselivance of this 
principle .doesn’t seem to be fol-| 
lowing the best course to preserve | 
that greatness unless it insists) 
constantly upon a policy which 
assures its citizens the - greatest 
possible participation in the con- 
duct of all of their affairs. 
The course of events in America | 
in the near future probably will; 





shape its destiny for.many years | 
to-come. We are in an artificial! 
atmosphere now. We are laboring | 
under conditions which econom- | 
ically are quite unsound. We are 
so far removed from the normal 
way of life that the long road 
back to stability is beset with 
many dangers. Some of them are 
unusually perilous because they | 
hold out plans with some measure 
of attractiveness, but actually they 
are untried and lacking in bal- 
ance. 

One of the important tasks our 
country faces as it moves along 
this tortuous, exposed road, is that 
of determining which of the 
practices we have picked up in 
the emergencies of the war period 
are sound and suited to our way 
of life and business. It is not al- 
ways a simple matter to distin- 
guish between the constructive 
and the impractical methods. 
Neither can one be certain always 
that a proposal, even though it 
may be constructive, actually fits 
into the plans of a people accus- 
tomed to doing things for them- 
selves. Temporary and satisfactory 
employment of plans in a period 
of emergency may throw about 
them a surface glow which could 
be mistaken for ingrained color. 
It is our job to be able to recog- 
nize each of these types, and to 
retain only such of them as would 
add to the enjoyment and the pro- 
ductivity of American life. 

Applying this philosophy to our 
own. business, none: of us would 
decline to accept practical im- 
provements in banking. We not 
only welcome them, but we search 








for them constantly. What we 
want to avoid is the permanent 
acceptance of expedients contrived 
for temporary use and entirely 
unsuited to continuous applica- 
tion. Vigorous steps to drive them 
out are imperative and, for itself, 
banking can accomplish this best 
by demonstrating that it has the 
facilities, the experience and the 
will to give a better financial ser- 
vice than is available from any 
other source. 

I ask that all of us unite to do 
this very thing; that we remember 
that the initiative required to 
keep moving forward must be 
generated largely within banking 
itself, and that the advancement 
it makes will show a pretty defi- 
nite relationship to the amount 
of energy we expend. 


en 


John Shea Heads | 
Ass’n Of Bank Auditers 


At the final session of their an- 
nual meeting just concluded at 
Cleveland, Ohio, .John C. Shea, 
Assistant Vice-President of the. 
Whitney National Bank, New Or- 
leans, was advanced to the Presi-: 
dency of The National Association. 
of Bank Auditors and Comptrol- 
lers. Mr. Shea has been advanced’ 
each succeeding year since 1940’ 
when he was first elected to na-' 
tional office as Treasurer. Other 
officers of the Association are’ 
First Vice-President, Bea Jenkins,’ 
Assistant Vice-President, First 
National Bank & Trust Co., Ok- 
lahoma City, Okla.; Second Vice-’ 
President, ~Arthur R. Burbett,’ 
Comptroller, First. National Bank,’ 
Baltimore, Md.; Secretary, “M.-ils 
B. Lane, Jr., First Vice-President,- 
Citizens & Southern - National. 
Bank, Atlanta, ~ Ga.; Treasurer,’ 
Paul D. Williams; Comptroller, 
Corn Exchange National Bank & 
Trust Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Mr. Williams is the new officer 
in the official family, all others’ 
having been advanced in the of- 
ficers’ line. Mr. Powers, the retir-' 
ing President, will become an Ad- 
visory Board member, which po- 
sitien he will hold four years. 
Other members .of. the Advisory 
Board are Charles Z. Meyer, now 
serving in the U. S. Army; Cecil’ 
W. Borton, Vice-President, Irving 
Trust. Company, New York, and 


|Ottmar.A. Waldow, Comptroller,’ 


National. Bank of. Detroit. 


President Shea in his inaugural 
address announced the appoint- 
ment of a new committee to be 
known as the Research Commit- 
tee, with past President Ottmar A. 
Waldow acting as Chairman. This 
new research program to find 
better auditing and operating pro- 
cedures for banks will start at 
once. A two-year program is be- 
ing outlined at the start. 


The By-Laws of the Associa- 
tion were amended at this meet- 
ing to wvrovide for the election of 


six directors, and the appointment 
of a Vice-President for each State. 
The newly elected directors are 
Richard L.. Brower, Auditor, Bow- 
ery Savings Bank, New York; 
B. N. L. Davis, Auditor, Seattle- 
First National Bank, Seattle, 
Wash.; L. H. Hammerstrom, Audi- 
tor, Continental Ulinois National 
Bank & Trust Co., Chicago, II1.; 
Don Houser, Auditor, Third Na- 
tional Bank, Nashville, Tenn.; 
Edward F. Lyle, Comptroller, City 
National Bank & Trust Co., Kan- 
sas City, Mo.; Sumner Sinclair, 
Auditor, Northwestern National 
Bank, Minneapolis, Minn. Presi- 
dent Shea will announce the ap- 
pointment of State Vice-Presidents 
at an early date, and also mem- 
bers of the several standing com- 
mittees. 

This. convention just closed 
proved to have a record-breaking 
attendance of 700 people. 
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(Continued from page 1475) 
sinned so far and so long against 
the principles of sound economics 
and prudent public finance that 
we are today in very grave 
danger. 

Had our prodigality been con- 
fined to the years before the war, 
there would have been time prob- 
ably to reverse our course and 
maintain the stability of our fi- 
nancial institutions. Or better 
still, had be kept the house in 
order between 1933 and 1941, we 
could have borrowed and spent 
as far as the exigencies of the 
war demanded, without seriously 
undermining the foundations of 
our economy. 

But because we chose impru- 
dence instead of prudence in the 
1930’s and were then compelled 
to pile upon that unsound foun- 
dation the expenditures of a glo- 
bal war, the structure is today by 
no means secure. That it will be 
weakened from this time forth by 
every appreciable addition to the 
public debt, every informed per- 
son_is convinced. 

Thus it becomes imperative, im- 
mediately the war is over, that 
there be adopted for the govern- 
ment, particularly for the Federal 
establishment, a policy of saving 
as against spending. This means, 
in the first instance, a reduction 
in the total costs of that estab- 
lishment to the lowest figure con- 
sistent with the performance of 
essential Federal services. To be 
sure, a large miltary organiza- 
tion will have to be maintained 
for years to come. The regularly 
established departments and divi- 
sions of government will always 
have to function and they will be 
entitled to appropriations com- 
mensurate with the valuable pub- 
lic services they perform. 


And the costs of these essential 
services, including the carrying 
charges on the public debt, must 
be covered entirely by taxation. 
It is my own opinion that in the 
first full fiseal year after the end 
of the European war the budget 
should be balanced and should be 
kept in balance, a course of action 
which would involve both govern- 
ment saving, and saving also by 
individuals and corporations in 
order to meet their tax liability. 

Above everything else, spending 
for spending’s sake; spending to 
provide consumer buying power, 
spending to provide jobs without 
regard to the value of the work 
undertaken, spending to maintain 
a huge Federal bureaucracy which 
would perpetuate itself, if it were 
able; spending of these and of any 
other varieties except. as it in- 
volves a quid pro quo, must be 
stopped as soon as possible if eco- 
nomic stability is to be more than 
a catch. word, and if the peace is 
to be clinched after brilliant mili- 
tary victory has been won. 

But public saving and a very 
sharp curtailment in public 
spending must be complemented 
by private and corporate saving, 
by thrift, by new capital creation, 
and by private capital investment 
running into the billions every 
year for some years after ‘the war 
ends, if the traditional American 
economy is to be preserved. 


Individual thrift will need to be 
encouraged first, and here’ you 
bankers have a heavy liability, as 
regards. the, disposition. by. ‘the 
public of War Bonds, largely E 
Bonds, payable to the owner vir- 
tually on demand. ‘This is not the 
time or the place, perhaps, to 
discuss the financing of the: war, 
but in passing. I must say. that. the 
stubborn adherence of the Treas- 
ury to these demand obligations 
in the financing of a war costing 
several hundreds of billions was 
a very grave error, one which will 
have to be corrected in-the early 
future if the danger inherent in 
an enormous burden of floating 
indebtedness is to be avoided and 
a sound post-war economy cre- 
ated. 

Only slightly less indefensible 


‘ 


| tions payable on demand was the 
|sales talk that went with their 
| distributioin in at least the first 
three War Bond campaigns, the 


| talk that a citizen could at the 
|same time 


liquidate his obliga- 
tion to the government by buying 
War Bonds and pay in advance 
for a new post-war motor car or 
helicopter or finance a vacation 


trip to the devastated regions of 
Japan (I hope). 

I néed not tell this group, I am 
certain, that there can be no 


sound post-war economy if a sub- 
stantial portion of the bonds pay- 
able on demand are redeemed for 
cash at the earliest opportunity 
after the end of hostilities and the 
funds thus secured used as the 





sales.a 





than its dependence upon obliga- 





| the 


| terest’ that 


basis for an ever greater spend- 
ing spree, one free both from 
most of the prevailing wartime 
restrictions and also from the dis- 
cipline which many -citizens are 
voluntarily imposing upon them- 
selves. 

It is my firm conviction that 
bonds payable on demand 
along with billions more of short- 
term Treasury obligations will 
need -to be refunded into long- 
term bonds bearing a rate of in- 
will encourage new 
and continued thrift and accumu- 
lation, bonds that will then find 
their way into the lock boxes of 
literally scores of millions of 
small capitalists to be held as per- 
manent parts of their estates. the 


ANOTHER MILESTONE 


IN THE PROGRESS OF 


TELEVISION 


HAIN television is here! With the recent 
dedication of the new Philco Relay Trans- 
mitter at Mt. Rose, N. J., the first Television 
Network, linking Philadelphia, New York 
and Schenectady, is in actual operation today. 
Now Philadelphians enjoy clear reception of 
programs from New York through their local 
Philco television station. Thus the first step 
has been taken through which millions will 
eventually witness events that take place thou- 
sands of miles away... by television. 


HOW PHILCO RESEARCH SPEEDS 
THE ADVANCE OF TELEVISION 


' This first television network is an example 
of. how Philco research is workin 
establish transmission principles which 
_can.extend chain television broadcasting from 
coast to coast. At the same time, Philco re- 
search is improving the clarity, sharpness and 
detail of the television picture . . . so that future 
television sets will have the greatest possible 


to 


ppeal. Thus in two ways... by helping to 
broaden the market for television, and by de- 
signing a more saleable product for that market 
. .- Philco leads toward the goal of television 
as tomorrow’s “billion dollar industry.” 


Radio Hall of Fame Orchestra and Chorus. 
Tune in Sundays, 6 P, M., E.W,T., Blue Network. 


* 


BACK THE ATTACK—BUY WAR BONDS 





principle to be kept intact for at 
least a generation. 


The second responsibility of the | 
the | 


banks will be in relation to 
billions of savings other than War 
Bonds that are the subject of so 
much current discussion wherever 
and whenever the outlook for the 
post-war period is considered. 

Almost any day one lays eyes or 
a news story or an editorial or a 
column the thesis of which is thai 
the transition from war to peace 
will be easy because the American 
public has billions of savings 
which it will pour out for about 
every wanted commodity .and 
service immediately the commod- 
ities and services in question are 
available. 


| placed the total of accumulated 
savings in the United States at the 
end of last year at 95% billions, 
a figure which included neither 
the 23 billions of currency in cir- 
culation nor billions of individual 
deposits in commercial bank ac- 
counts, in both of which there is 
presumed to be, particularly at 
this time, a considerable sediment 
of savings. 

Writing recently of this same 
fund of “savings” Marriner S. 
Eccles, chairman of the Board of 
Governors of the Federal Re- 
serve Board System, said: 

“The inflationary potential 
which, it is estimated, will exist 
on June 30, 1944; measured by de-~ 

(Continued on page 1482) 
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= «8 g@ Winter Trust Conference in New;tin. The lectures were delivered | icies, investing trust funds under 
& Work f Trust Division York, and the Mid-Continent Con-|to six of the larger law schools.|the Prudent Man Rule. and com- 
| ference in Chicago. | This is a smaller number than|mon stocks for trust investment. 
(Continued from page 1476) | The war necessitated cancella-; those previously covered, due en-| Trust institutions are playing an 
the °30’s were to give us security | lished in the March issue of the| tion of the West Coast Trust Con- tirely beg the reduced attendance at|important part in pension and 
against the world. against nature, | Trust Bulletin. 'ference for the past three years. law schools as a result of the ab- profit sharing plans adopted by 
and against one another. Actually| Because of wartime conditions, |1n order that many of the insti-|Sorption of young men by the| private enterprise to meet social 
they contributed to our insecur-|and particularly travel conditions, | tutions in this area might be} armed services. During the year | obligations to over-age employees. 
itv. The extent to which we as visits to New York were some-| brought up to date personally on he visited 334 trust institutions | The number of trusts under these 
a nation had by 1933 reached a| what limited. Consequently, Mr. | current activities of the Trust Di- | located in 16 cities, in 44 States. plans administered by trust insti- 
stagnation state in society is evi- |Seleeman and I felt that we} Vision, Mr. Selecman visited trust | On these trips he discussed trust | tutions is increasing. While the 
denced by our abandoment of our |should bring the Trust Division | institutions and addressed fidu- | business with a total of 4,800|companies themselves work out 
traditional policy on the freedom |io as many communities in the | Clary associations in Los Angeles, | Beopte, mainiy trusta, bankers, | and develop the plans for their 
of the seas and by the adoption| country as we possibly could by | San Francisco, Portland ahd Se- | directors of and attorneys for | employees’ trusts through their 
of neutrality legislation. Inter-| visiting them. To carry out this|attle, and also Minneapolis and ; banks and trust companies, law-/ actuaries and attorneys, trust in- 
nationally we became the inert | program, I addressed the bankers | Chicago. yers and life insurance men. stitutions have a certain responsi- 
and unwitting victims of circum- | and trustmen of the New Jersey; Mr. Stephenson, Trust Research |} . The field of investment of trust bility in accepting duties under 
stance, instead of the master of | State Bankers Association, and of | Director, had an unusually busy funds had our attention during | such plans. These plans touch the 
circumstances. the California Bankers Associa-| year. His activities included the the he seas Our Committee on Trust| lives and economic wellbeing of 
In the field of domestic eco-| tion. I spoke before a group of/ publishing of six studies in trust on ng goers Regn Kener’, large numbers of people. An ill- 
nomics, too, we adopted self-de- trustmen in Atlanta, and in Port-| business, lectures, and visits to|_% Jop talk on trust investments ';| advised plan, a terminated plan, 
land. Oregon. I visited the trust | trust institutions. The six studies |#¢¢resses were made and articles | or a material defect in a plan 








feat to cure our economic ills. We |! » oR . ; PS 
institutions of New Orleans and|were published as_ bi-monthly |in the Trust Bulletin appeared on| may subject the trustee, as well 
Louisville. I addressed the Mid- | supplements to the Trust Bulle- ‘post-war trust investment pol-'as the employer, to unfavorable 





deceived people into believing that 
Utopia may be obtained by spend- 
ing and wasting, by allowing peo- 
ple to feel that the world owes 
them a living, that the Govern- 
ment will work and plan for them, | 
and that they need not do any- 
thing for themselves. We preached 
that laziness and profligacy are | 
virtues; work and saving, sins. We | 
weakened bodies and broke souls. | 
Who knows but that if, in the | 
°30’s, we had taken a positive | 
stand instead-of the negative one | 
which we chose to take, in both 
our international and domestic af- 
fairs, events abroad and at home 
might have been different? 


It took Pearl Harbor to arouse | 
us from our preoccupation with | 
thoughts of so-called security. 
Strides are daily being made in 
the field of science, in the produc- 
tion of raw materials, agriculture, 
and manufacture. Will the nation, 
aroused in war, remain aroused in 
peace? Will we rely upon courage 
and initiative, or will we revert 
to defeatism and pacificism? 

On behalf of the trust business, 
I promise you progress. Progress 
means change — not in the funda- 
mental principles set. down in our 
Statement of Principles, but in the 
- quality of our service and in mak- 
ing our facilities available to an 
ever-increasing number of people, 
to the end that the social benefits | 
to be derived through the mech- | 
anism of trusts may be enjoyed | 
by an ever-enlarging number of | 
people. 

Ever since the beginning of the | 
war, trust institutions have made 
available their services to the 
men and women in the armed ser- 
vices, to their families, and to ci- 
viJians engaged in war work. Dur- 
ing the year a new committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs, under the chair- 
manship of Chester R. Davis, was 
appointed. This committee has 
made a broad study covering the . 
ore one ae Saree When fortress Europe has fallen, and the 
of accepting appointments on be- 4 . ° ° 
obray mee Sh cee i og Retell slate against Japan is wiped clean, Victory 
of handling them, and the fees . . 
oS pes Sa —for America—will be only half won. 

During tne year our relations il; = 
eine ine peer suit: relations Only the military phase of our fight to pre 
life underwriters have continued H H sere 
Rae undorwriiees hove contioned serve American ideals and living standards 
there has been constructive co- H . 

Miiecs sinc ghee teats at tae will be ended. The economic battles—the 
a ee ere | phase of this war that intimately affects 
Members of the Trust Division e ° ° 

es Se He Senk Divisien the daily bread of every American—will 
Government bureaus having . 

eee, oid at foceien remain to be fought out here at home! 
funds and securities and all prop- 
erty under the jurisdiction of the ° 

Alien Property Custodian, and How are we prepared for the shocks of this 
een aener aie a metsy a8 well Os coming conflict? Shocks which must be 


the letter of the laws and regula- 
withstood by American industry, if Ameri- 


tions. : 
The trust pom ng) the 
country serve thousands of bene- | e 
ficiaries. These beneficiaries are | can homes are to survive. 
not organized. Many of them are | 
widows, orphans, minors, and in- 
competents. A substantial number 
are in the war services. They can- 
not well speak for themselves. As 
their trustees we have both the 
right and the responsibility to 
speak and act in their behalf. To 
this end, we asked the nationally 
known analyst of public opinion, 
Elmo Roper, to make a survey as 
to what some of our customers’ ) 
ymain financial concerns are. The | THE IRON AGE e HARDWARE AGE e DEPARTMENT STORE ECONOMIST e BOOT AND SHOE RECORDER e THE OPTICAL JOURNAL AND 


results of this survey were pub-' COMMERCIAL CAR JOURNAL © THE SPECTATOR LIFE INSURANCE IN 
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criticism. Trust institutions, there- 
fore, have a direct interest in the 
proper development of sound and 
bona fide employees’ trusts. 


Our Committee on Employees’ 
Trusts made an important con- 
tribution to the thinking on this 
important matter, in its report 
published in the November, 1943, 
Trust Bulletin. An able address 
on the subject of Employees’ 
Trusts was delivered at the Mid- 
Continent Conference. A _ panel 
discussion, participated in by 
trust, actuarial and insurance in- 
terests was given at the Mid-Win- 
ter Conference in February. The 
committee has kept in touch with 
developments in the bureau at 
Washington on pension trust mat- 
ters and has had the privilege of 
exchanging views with members 
of the staff. 

The special 


committee on In- 


+ 


termediate Court Accounting, of 
which 
chairman, has prepared a most ex- 
i|cellent report on this question, 
which will be published shortly 
in the Trust Bulletin. 

The 1943 Revenue Act, passed 
by Congress in February, 


Trust Division, made a number of 


technical changes which remove | 


certain inequitable provisions 
with respect to estates and trusts 
that had arisen under court and 
administrative interpretations of 
prior tax laws. 

The Committee on Trust Pol- 
icies, after making an exhaustive 
study of practices in connection 
with the voting of stocks held in 
trusts, issued an important State- 
ment of Policies for Voting Shares 
of Stock Held in Trust Accounts. 
This report was approved by the 


From a 1941 high (in profits after taxes), 
the over-all return of large corporations 
had dropped last year nearly 20 per cent— 
despite a much greater volume of business. 
And these disturbing figures from the 
Federal Reserve are bracketed today with 


dolorous forecasts 


. . . experts estimate 


that 3 of every 5 plants now pouring out 
hundreds of weekly millions in war-roll 
checks must find new work within six months 
after Hitler's fall—or close their doors! 


Here at Chilton, we know that reserves and 
risk capital are the lifeblood of all busi- 


ness ... that they, 


alone, can furnish the 


lasma to safely cushion economic shock. 


And we, at Chilton, 


shall continue to work 


energetically for tax law revisions which 
will permit industry to accumulate its vitally 


needed "blood bank" 


investments. 


of transfusible 


CHILTON COMPANY (INC.) 
Chestnut and 56th Sts., Philadelphia 39, Pa. 
100 East 42nd Street, New York 47, N. Y. 
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Richard G. Stockton is| 


1944, | 
largely through the efforts of the, 


executive committee in February 
of this year. This statement rec- 
ommended that every trust insti- 
tution should have definite pol- 
icies and procedures with respect 
to voting stock, and then outlined 
certain policies for the considera- 
tion -of trust institutions. 


! 
| 


During the past decade the 
Trust Division has issued from 
time to time important State- 


ments of Principles and Policies. 
It seemed desirable to gather to- 
gether these statements in a sin- 
gle publication of the Trust Bulle- 
tin, in order that they might be 
available in handy form for re- 
study by trustmen throughout the 
country. It was felt particularly 
important to republish these state- 
ments at this time because of the 
many changes that have taken 
place in the personnel of trust in- 
stitutions. The June issue of the 


| Trust. Bulletin, therefore, was de- 


voted to the republication of these 
statements. 


It has been apparent to many 
trustmen that there has been con- 
siderable misunderstanding, par- 
ticularly among legislators, as to 
the part played by the trust in- 
strument in our social economy. 
A study is being made of the his- 
torical background and the de- 
velopment of trusts, their use as a 
medium for the conservation of 
property for the benefit of de- 
pendents, and their importance in 
the general social and 
scheme of our whole 
system. 

A second phase of this study 
will deal with the history of Fed- 
eral taxation of estates and trusts, 
beginning with the 1913 Revenue 
Act, showing the statutory de- 
velopment down to the present 
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economic | 
property | 


|time. This study will deal with 
|interpretations and 
|relating to the estate and trust 
sections of the tax laws and lead- 
| ing court decisions. Some of these 
have led to uncertainties and in- 
equities. 

The third phase of this study, 
| therefore, will deal with proposals 
| 107 amendments to the tax 
| to remove thes2 
| inequities. 

During the year 1944 the Legis- 
llature of only one State acted 
upon the Trust Division’s recom- 
mendation for enabling legisla- 
| tion on common funds, and adop- 


laws 
+7 ree .iY ; i ’ 
uncertainties and 





| tion of the Prudent Man Rule for 
| trust investments. Virginia is the 
|last State to permit the formation 
|of common trust funds and brings 


ithe total number to 22. 
| The credit for what may have 
| been accomplished during my 
|term of office belongs not to me, 
but to a large extent to the chair- 
men and members of the commit- 
tees who have done the réal work. 
I had at all times the full co- 
operation and wise counsels of the 
officers, and the guidance of the 
executive committee. But above 





all, the source of the power which 
keeps things moving in the Trust 
Division is Merle Selecman, and 
his able staff of assistants—Miss 
Gildersleeve, Miss Leslie, Miss 
Schumm and Miss Renker. 


Finney Again Heads 
WFE Public Relations 


Peter Finney has beeen ap- 
pointed Assistant to the State 
Chairman, in charge of Public 
Relations for the U. S. Treasury 
Department’s War Finance Com- 
mittee for New York, it was an- 
nounced on Sept. 28 by Frederick 





| tary 


W. Gehle, State Chairman. Mr. 
|Finney was the War = Finance 
Committee's first Director of Pub- 
licity, when the organization was 
known as the Defense Savings 
Staff. He came to the Treasury 
Department from the advertising 
agency of Arthur Kudner, Inc.. in 
September 1941. A licensed pilot 
for many years, Mr. Finney re- 
signed from the Treasury in De- 
cember 1942 and entered the Army 
Air Forces. He was flight in- 
structor and later a Flight Com- 
mander at the 64th Army Air 
Forces Flying Training Detach- 
ment at-Camden, S. C. slip the 
Air Corps began. curtaili~g its 
flying training program May, 
Mr. Finney was released to the 
Bell Aircraft Corp. at Buffalo, 
N. Y., where he served as a test 
pilot until now, when he rejoins 
the Treasury Department. 





War Bonds Under New Plan 

More than 10,000 banks, 70% of 
all such institutions that are el- 
igible, already have qualified te 
participate in the Treasury’s plam 
for simplifying redemption of 
Series E War Bonds, and Series 
A, B, C, and D Savings Bonds, 
Secretary Morgenthau announced 
on Sept. 26. The announcement 
says: 

The new plan, which becomes 
effective October 2, permits banks 
to make immediate payment upon 


satisfactory identification of the 
applicant owner, in redeeming 
the bonds. Heretofore payments 


were handled by check through 
the Federal Reserve banks or upon 
direct application to the Treasury, 
a procedure involving some de- 
lay. 

Secretary Morgenthau termed 
the response of the nation’s bank- 
ing industry to the new program 
“extremely gratifying.” 

At the same time the Secre- 
expressed hope that the 
simplification of redemption pro- 
cedure will not encourage bond 
owners to present bonds for pay- 
ment except in cases of absolute 
necessity. Mr. Morgenthau point- 


'ed out that huge sums still are re- 


quired for war emergency ex- 
penditures. He said every bond 





owner should remember that the 
bonds increase in value the longer 
they are held. 


regulations * 


Banks Qualify To Redeem » 
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| carrying the public debt, I have 
| been tremendously uneasy of the 


Spending Or Saving Cur Way To Post-War Prosperity 


(Continued from page 1479) 
mand deposits and currency, sav- 
ings deposits in banks and govern- 
ment securities held by business 
concerns and individually, but ex- 
cluding government securities 
held by the life insurance com- 
panies and banks, will amount to 
194 billion dollars. .. . This com- 
pares with liquid holdings as of 
June 30, 1941. . . . of 71 billions. 
In other words, there will have 
been an increase in the three-year 
period of 115 billion dollars.” 

What portion, or proportion, of 
these “savings” are savings in fact 
and what part of them represent 
merely deferred buying power, 
there is as far as I am informed 
no way of knowing. My own im- 
pression is that the .real nature 
and significance of a substantial 
part of these savings is still to be 


determined, that a course of action 
and a broad public policy favor- 


and customers and friends the im- 
portance of government economy, 
|of saving by the government; the 
other of reeducating them to a 
better knowledge and understand- 
‘ing of the place and importance 
of private savings, individual cap- 
ital accumulation, in a free enter- 
prise economy. 


!able to long term profitable in- 
vestment would lead to decisions 
which would channel the bulk of 
these funds into productive cap- | 
ital, and that, on the other hand, 
}a course of action which continued 
to place spending above saving 
and was predicated on the notion 
that spending makes jobs would 
pave the way not only for great; Neither of these tasks will be 
extravagance in personal expend- | simple. As a nation we have vio- 
itures but possibly for an orgy Of | jated for so long many of the 











inflation from which there would | tenets of sound public and private 
flow naught but~insecurity and | finance that we scarcely are able 
an unsound economy for years to | to distinguish the right from the 
come. wrong, and for the short term, at 
It is not difficult to tell others | least, the wrong is more pleasant 
what they should do. But in lay- | than the right. 
ing the foundations of a sound| J[nevitably there will be a wide 
post-war economy it is pretty | and insistent popular demand for 
clear to me that the banking fra-/| renewed public spending because, 
ternity has two heavy responsi-| after billions of spending and bor- 
bilities,.-both of which are the sub- | rowing, many are seriously. won- 
ject of my remarks today. One is;dering if the dangers in _ that 


to impress upon their depositors course are real and genuine. The 
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|.tion to save, I am in doubt. 
promise of. security that govern- | 


| |.dition. 


cry of inflation has been heard so 
often in the last decade without 
grave inflation arising that, like 
the cry of wolf in the well-known 
fable, it is widely disregarded. 

Then there is the philosophy 
that a little bit added to what you 
already have makes just a little 
bit more, that because the debt is 
already far in excess of 200 bil- 
lions there is no occasion for con- 
cern at proposed expenditures of 
another 5 billions here and 3 bil- 
lions there for this project and 
that reform. 

As I indicated earlier in my re- 
marks the fact of an already huge 
debt argues forcefully against a 


penditures in the future. 
How with social security and 
the love of. present satisfaction 





continuance of heavy public ex- | 


long term implications of this 
policy. I have long believed and 
I am of the firm conviction today 
that the kind of economy those of 
us in this room would have re- 
stored at the end of the war can- 
not live and thrive on 1% money 
or 2% money, and that an early 
starting point in restoring a sound 
post-war economy within the 
framework of the capitalist sys- 
tem must be the reestablishment 
of a rate of interest which will be 
at once a spur to new saving, both 
individual and corporate, and an 
index of a fair profit as applied 
to all invested funds. 

For in last analysis this econ- 
omy of ours is activated by the 
prospect of profits; and profits 


| commensurate with the risks of 


business and commercial 
| prise 


that is reflected in the events of | 


the last few years we shall be able 


ment in this country and in other 


But unless the true 
basis of security is understood 
better in the early future, 
whole structure of promised se- 


cope with. 


cause it is just as strong and just 


‘las weak as the public credit. 
In closing I wish to touch brief- | 
ly-on one other matter which is | 
very. close to your hearts and to; 


statement of your banks’ 
It is the rate of interest. 
From ‘the time the Treasury be- 


\#-:}):8an, putting heavy pressure on the | 
\#) |anoney,.market.and depressing the |\September 9 service of this char- 
rate of. interest, presumably forj}acter was made available to all 
purpose of reducing to the!communities in the Departments 





Hie 


countries holds out (in exchange | 
‘| for the sacrifice of personal free- | 
' dom) -is not going to be easy to 


enter- 
are not measured by the 
rate of interest either paid today 
by the savings banks or by that 


2 . . “| pai r the gove > in fin: sa 
to alter the thinking of the indi- | Paid by the gevernment‘in financ 
vidual with respect to his obliga- | 


The | 


ing the largest portion of the war’s 
costs. 


| Extonsd: Mail To F cana 


Postmaster Albert Goldman an- 
nounced on Sept. 25 that inform- 
ation has been received from the 
Post Office Department at Wash- 


|ington 25, D. C., that limited mail 


the | 


service resumed September 


Was 


(24 from the United States to 11 


curity created in the last few years | 


jwillfall-of its own weight, be-|the city of Paris. 


Departments, including 
The service is 
restricied to non-illustrated post- 


French 


| cards ofa personal character writ- 


the undivided profits item in the, 
con- | 


ten in English or French. 

The Departments to which ser- 
vice is extended are: Cotes-du- 
Nord, Eure, Eure-et-Loir; [le-et- 
Vilaine, Mayenne, Orne, «Sarthe, 
Seine (including the city of 
Paris), Seine-Inferieure, Seine- 
et-Marne and Seine-et-Oise. On 


e 
West possible figure, the cost of of Calvadcs and Manche. 





Banking 


Will Help Build 
The Brave New World 





The brave new world for which we fight must rest 
upon a sane, sound and solvent financial structure. 
Consequently, International Minerals & Chemical 
Corporation is proud tosalute the ideals and princi- 
ples of the American banking fraternity, expressed 
during the Annual Convention of the American 
Bankers Association in Chicago recently. 


Our banks like our factories have stepped up pro- 
duction to contribute effectively,and in numerous 
ways, to the successful winning of-this war. At 
the same time, they have continued their efficient 


INTERNATIONAL 


MINERALS & 


conduct of essential civilian business. In so doing 
they have proved again that banking is still the 
most practical system for providing financial sus- 
tenance to every type of business and to every 
individual. 


The banks of America will have a vital part in 
building the brave new world for which we must 
work -after the war is over. The statements of 
American banking leaders in the Chicago meeting 
show that they accept this responsibility with con- 
science, courage and common sense. 


LOUIS WARE 


President 


CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


20 NORTH WACKER DRIVE, CHICAGO 6, ILL. 
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Days and weeks of silence from the pretty little wife 
that he’d left behind just when he’d most wanted to be 
with her. Then this. brief but joyous message—“Son 
born—Mother doing fine.”” You can bet that he appre- 
ciates the American Red Cross. For it was the Red Cross 
that got the message through that substituted happiness 
for anxiety. The Red Cross was right there at home, 


too—Nurse’s and Dietitians’ Aides in the hospital; 


later home nursing service to see that every little care was 
provided. Yes, the American Red Cross is doing what it 
can to do everything he’d want to do for her—as well as 
everything she’d want to do for him. And this story might 
be repeated countless times all over the country and all 
over the world. So let’s give a hand—a helping hand if pos- 


sible—to this fine organization which knows no other 


reward than satisfaction in having been of service. 


This is the eighth of a.series of advertisements dedicated to the American Red Cross by 


THE HOME INSURANCE COMPANY, NEW YORK 
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The minacle That happened Tice 


I+ was the miracle of constantly 
better, increasingly more powerful gasoline 
that helped America’s great automobile in- 
dustry to grow and advance as it did before 


the war. 


That miracle has happened twice 


Re 


i 


heen tainty 


Out of the needs of war has come a new con- 





ception of petroleum’s power, a great new 


abn: 


promise for America’s peacetime automobiles. 


Preis 


Tide Water Associated’s catalytic cracking 
units, now fully engaged in producing high- 
octane gasoline for war, will—on the very 
heels of Victory—produce the finer, more 
powerful Flying-A Gasoline that will open 
new horizons forthe automobile. _ 


And this time the miracle of better gaso- 
line will bring its advantages to millions upon 
millions of motorists...in lightning starts... 
swift acceleration... effortless power... and 
in the lighter, more efficient engines that 
will be developed to utilize the full power of 


this new gasoline. 


- 
3 See teens «pee eaRREcencae 
. ; 


Yes, this is the fuel that is today hurling 
our mighty bombers and fighters across the 
skies to Victory. This is the fuel that will 
tomorrow send America’s cars skimming 
across the highways of peace. 
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‘Life Insurance Policy 


Loans At New Low 


Life insurance policy loans out- 
standing at mid-year reached a 
record low for the past 15 years 
and the ratio of policy loans to 
total policy reserves is now the 
lowest since 1900, according to the 
Institute of Life Insurance. By 
June 30, total policy loans had 
dropped to approximately $2,100,- 
000,000 from the peak of $3,800,- 
000,000 reached in 1932, at the 
bottom of the depression, and the 
loan ratio had dropped to 6.1% 
from the depression high of 
21.3%, the Institute reported on 
Sept. 27. By December, it is ex- 
pected the loan total will have 
declined to about $2,000,000,000 
and the loan ratio to 5.6%. 

“By year-end the total of pol- 
icy loans outstanding will have 
been reduced by over a billion 
dollars from the total on record 
,at the outbreak of the war,’ Hol- 
gar J. Johnson, President of the 
Institute, said on Sept. 26. He add- 
ed that “the total of loan repay- 
ments in these years has been 
even larger as the net reduction 
takes into account new loans 
made. This loan reduction has 
been an important anti-inflation 
contribution through debt reduc- 
tion. It represents a strengthening 
of the resources of our people 
with which to meet future emer- 
gencies and a strengthening of 
their insurance’ security  pro- 
grams.” 

Policy loans relate to an impor- 
tant .extent to the general tone 
of business and family financial 
conditions, the Institute said in its 
report.. The advices in part state: 

“A survey of life insurance pol- 
icy loan trends since 1940 shows 
that high points in the ratio of 
loans to reserves have always 
been reached during periods of 
general depression and low points 
during periods of relative pros- 
perity. The ratio was at a rela- 
tively low rate in the opening 
years of this century, when the 
general tone of economic welfare 
was good. There were several mi- 
nor depressions in the ensuing 
years and the period, not one of 
outstanding prosperity, culmi- 
nated in the panic of 1907. During 
these years the loan ratio in- 
creased. * * * During the recov- 
ery years and the present war 
boom, the ratio has been steadily 
declining, reaching a new low 
since 1900 this year, as the busi- 
ness index has reached a new 
high. Some part of the decrease 
has been the result of a shift to 
bank loans, with policies as col- 
lateral, but overall there has been 
a consistent decrease since 1932.” 


Market Transactions 


In Govts. For August 

During the munth of August. 
market transactions in direct and 
guaranieed securities of the Gov- 
ernment for Treasury iavestment 
and other accounts resulted in net 
sales of 418,992,500, Secretary 
Morgenthau announced on Seovt. 
15. In Julv there were net sales 
of $18,484,000. 

The following tabulation shows 
the Treasury’s transactions in 
Government securities for the last 
two years:— 

1942— 

August —. ... $8,446,000 sold 
September 4,500.000 sold 
October 1,000,800 sold 
wovember No sales or purchases 
No sales or purchases 
1942— 
January $14,500,000 sold 
Tebruary 90,300,000 sold 
72,927,750 sold 
400,000 purchased 
35,200,000 sold 
145.768. 100 sold 
67.757,20U soic 
15,800,000 sold 
2,651,600 sold 
No sales or purchases 
$5.000.000 sold 
4,800,000 purchased 


sold 

sold 

sold 

sold 
ei ee .965, sold 
RMA Soo as pas purchased 


| July epee ME TIALS sold 
August RER $ 18,992,500" sold 
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Steel’s strength is needed now for war. In thousands of 
applications. 174 United States Steel laboratories are work- 
ing day and night to find still stronger steels. Better steels. 
When peace comes, you'll find these improved steels in 
many peacetime products. From fences to carpet tacks. 
Marked with the US'S Label you see here. Remember 
that this label is a guide to quality. Look for it. 


STATES STEEL 


AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY 
COLUMBIA STEEL 


UNITED 


AMERICAN BRIDGE COMPANY 
CARNEGIE-ILLINOIS STEEL CORPORATION 
COMPANY CYCLONE FENCE DIVISION FEDERAL SHIPBUILDING 
& DRY DOCK COMPANY NATIONAL TUBE COMPANY OIL WELL 
SUPPLY COMPANY TENNESSEE COAL, IRON & RAILROAD 
COMPANY TUBULAR ALLOY STEEL CORPORATION UNITED 
STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY UNITED STATES STEEL PROD- 
UCTS COMPANY UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY COMPANY 
UNIVERSAL ATLAS CEMENT COMPANY VIRGINIA BRIDGE COMPAN?” 
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Dangers Ahead In Banking 


|economy is based not upon free| implies, or to what extent it must} Who among us was so bold as to 


(Continued from first page) 
been going on for half a century } 
and has resulted in greater social 
economic, and political changes 
than any similar period in world 
history. It has produced two 
World Wars within a quarter of a 
century and has broken the moor- 
ings of the lives of the people in 
most of the countries of the earth. 

We have witnessed the rise of a 
socialistic concept of human re- 
lationships, the growth of radical- 
ism everywhere, and we would 
be blind indeed if we failed to 
recognize this impact on our own 
national life. 

Many of our former standards 
have been overturned and old 
concepts have been uprooted. We 
find it difficult to discover sure 
anchors of political, economic, and 
philosophical thought on which to 
build these days of cyclonic 
changes. 

As you have, so have I, under- 
taken to discover a catalyst of 
principle in whose presence the 
false would disappear and leave 
truth as our beacon. I have been 
inspired by the report of the navi- 
gator of a night flying bomber, 
who was asked how he found his 

sway home after his compass had 
been destroyed and his radio beam 
blacked out, when he replied: 
“When all else failed, I set my 
course by the stars.” 

Our entire lives and thinking 
have been cast in a mold of com- 
petitive enterprise. All of our 
thinking is colored by our experi- 
ence under that system. Now we 
must recognize the rise of a great 
and powerful nation, whose entire 








competition but upon an ele- 
mental form of cooperation that is 
known as collectivism. 

There are students of history, 
economics, and philosophy, who 
now say that the revolution of the 
future arises out of an inescapable 
collision between the philosophy 
of cooperation and of competition. 
They point out that the basic 
human necessity for national 
well-being and for international 
peace is a highly developed pro- 


gram of cooperation-in which men | of that trend is complete regimen- 
;must work together, rather than/tation under government dictate 
‘fight one another, and that the)! with the resultant state socializa- 
competition within the private en- | tion of statism in some other form. 
is of the same} 
competition | our fears of some of these devel- 


terprise system 


character as_ the 


among nations, and produces the | opments and trends. 
| grace to be afraid and to measure 
| the danger that is upon us. 


same conflicts. 

I have come to accept the thesis 
that basic in the solution of our 
problems, national and interna- 
tional, there must be increasing 
cooperation among men. With 
swift transportation and instant 
communication throughout’ the 
world and with the interdepen- 
dence of a complex economic life, 
there is increasing necessity for 
men to work with one another 
rather than against one another. 
If this is true, then we are con- 
fronted with the very practical 
problem of whether or not we can 
cooperate and at the same time 
maintain a competitive society. I 
believe that we can and will, and 
that the question is not one of 
conflict but is rather a question 
of the extent to which this co- 
operation can be on a voluntary 
basis with all of the freedom that 


! 

|of any nation on earth, has re- 
| sulted in a mass productive ma- 
| chine, the potentialities of which 
| we have just begun to discover. 


| be based on the force and power | predict that the production of this 
| of compulsion by government. ination within two and one-half 
| Voluntary cooperation has been| years could have turned out the 
the characteristic of free men and | overwhelming superiority of war 
| is nowhere exemplified to a higher | material for ourselves and Allies 
| degree than in the United States| that has astounded them and us 
|of America. However, the trend) and, at the same time, produced 
|of government and the develop- | food in such abundance that in 
;ment of our national life for! 





| many years has been to substitute | 


compulsion by laws and regula- | 
tions in place of freedom of vol- 
untary action. The ultimate end 


Let us admit in the beginning 
It is no dis- 


The 
disgrace is in the cowardice of 
refusing to fight even when the 
danger is fully recognized. 


Let us bring out into the open 
and boldly examine those threats 
to a satisfying national life and 
take their measure, if we may. I 
present several fundamental is- 
sues. 

The first of these is the growing 
threat to individualism. Oppor- 
tunity for the individual to achieve 
seems to have been caught be- 
tween two millstones. On the one 
hand, technological developments 
have moved our production sys- 
tem away from individual or 
small group effort into mass pro- 
duction. The discovery and mul- 
tiplication of mechanical energy, 
steam, electricity, and oil, with 
the greatest horsepower per man 








addition to feeding our own 
armed forces and dividing with 
our Allies, it supplied the highest 
level of civilian consumption in 
our history? This giant produc- 
tive machine so useful in war is 
now haunting us as we plan to 
convert its energies to the service 
of peace. We have learned to do 
big things in a big way. We 
scarcely bat an eye when we talk 
of financing in terms of billions 
of dollars. We are proud of the 
colossal proportions of our eco- 
nomic machine. 

But we are beginning to dis- 
cover that the very magnitude of 
our operations constitutes a threat 
to our individualism. We have 
seen half a million small busi- 
nesses disappear since we went 
to war. Many former small busi- 
nesmen have become employees. 
Freedom of opportunity for them 
has been drying up. Finding it 
difficult to survive, they give up 
and become a part of the gigantic 
machine that has contributed to 
the destruction of their inde- 
pendence. There is today much 
talk of jobs and too little talk of 
opportunity to go into business 
for one’s self. And yet, all of us 
recognize the importance of the 
development of small business 
and its place in American life. I 


Compressed in this one section of our eoeetry 
is a vast store of natural wealth—all the needs 


of varied manufact 


ure! 


Here are the basic poarrement of the chemi- 


eal and steel industries. 


{ere are the minerals for 


light metals...the mineral, agricultural and forest 


sources of plastics. 


water, free of impurities ... intelligent, 


Here is a plentiful supply s 
oyal, 


American-born industrial and agricultural labor. 

In short...here is a frontier that calls urgently 

to these who would make the most of the expand- 
iy Ing horizons of tomorrow. 


Address Development Department, 
City Southern Lines, 114 W. Eleventh, 


sas City 6, Mo., 


Kansas 
Kan- 


for detailed information. 





am glad that the bankers of this 
country recognize the value of a 
vigorous growth of small business 
opportunity and are taking prac- 
tical steps to assist in its devel- 
opment. 

There is little question but 
that uncontrolled or unregulated 
laissez faire tends to destroy small 
business and the individual initia- 
tive and opportunity that is char- 
acteristic of it. However much 
we may resent the imposition of 
laws and regulations that in any 
way restrain the complete free- 
dom of business to develop in any 
way it chooses, the other choice 
seems to be the envelopment by 
bigness, by monopoly, by cartel. 
Surely, such an end is not the de- 
sire of the freedom-loving and in- 
dependent people of this nation. 

On the other hand is govern- 
ment. Designed to protect and to 
safeguard the individual against 
the powerful forces that would 
destroy his freedom, government 
now is itself becoming a monster 
in size and in its control and regu- 
lation of the lives and fortunes of 
every individual. While appar- 
ently attempting to protect the 
individual against the big and the 
powerful, it is drawing him closer 
under its own control into what 
may become an embrace of death 
to freedom and opportunity. 

Out of the desperate needs of 
the early thirties, government has 
attempted through many devices 
to find new answers to old prob- 
lems and to discover the secrets 
of full production, full employ- 
ment, and full distribution. It in- 
stituted many economic and social 
measures that were designed to 
relieve distress and to provide a 
new measure of social and eco- 
nomic security for large numbers 
of people. Most of these objec- 
tives were and are highly desir- 
able and many of the reforms 
long overdue. But along with 
these reforms arose a multitude 
of devices that had as their objec- 
tive economic readjustment and 
experiment. Even here, many of 
the objectives were desirable but 
some of them were visionary in 
concept and basically unsound. 
Others destroyed far more than 
they created. 

Let us review a few of the de- 
vices that government has used 
in its economic program, that are 
of particular interest to banks. © 

First and foremost was the use 
of an unbalanced budget, spend- 
ing more than it received. This 
was. not a new discovery because 
it has long been recognized that 
in wartime or in a period of great 
national distress, government is 
justified in borrowing beyond its 
income to meet the exigencies of 
the demand upon it. In the same 
way, an individual is fully justi- 
fied in mortgaging his future in- 
come for a loan io  ppease the 
hunger of his family or to provide 
medical care for a serious illness; 

But we have had a continuous 
unbalanced Federal budget for the 
past fifteen years. The first was 
the result of inadequate tax col- 
lections that came from a declin- 
ng national income. We then de- 
‘iberately increased the deficit and 
spent vast sums in order to stop 
the downward spiral of deflation. 

believe that mos of us will 
agree that under such desperate 
economic conditions %s prevailed 
in 1931, 1932, and 19°°. it was not 
only proper but it was the duty of 
~overnment to throw iis credit in- 
to the breach of a world-wide de- 
pression and stop the deflation of 
value that threatened to destroy 
our entire economy. We then 
started up the hill painfully and 
slowly and there ws vast un- 
employment. We continued to 
spend vast sums on made work 
in a desperate effort to restore the 
economy by artificial respiration; 

We watched our national debt 
climb to 30 billions of dollars and 
then gradually increase to 50 odd 
billions of dollars. We began to 
wonder if we were not digging a 
bottomless pit that would eventu- 
ally destroy us. We continued to 
spend more than our income but 
we began to question whether or 
not we were on the wrong track 
and should change our policy by 
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penditures. Then came the war. 
All questions of an unbalanced 
budget and national debt became 
largely academic under the stern 
necessity of fully and adequately 
meeting all needs of the war ef- 
fort. We adopted a program of 
heavy taxation in an effort to 
achieve the goal of paying for 
approximately half of the cost of 


war and going in debt for the 
other half. Whatever the cost of 
the war and whatever national 
debt it might require, we were 


ready to pay the taxes and assume 
the liability for the future. 

We now see our national debt 
‘approaching 250 billions of dollars 
with the probability of reaching 
300 billions by the end of the war 
period. We will then be con- 


tronted with a government budget | 


of some 18 billion dollars a year 
which includes some 6 billion dol- 
lars a year to service the debt 
without amortization. On these 
figures, it means that about 15% 
of probable national income will 
be required. 

These are not alarming figures 
in themselves. We can and will 
service this debt and will take 
care of the necessary expenses of 
maintaining government. I have 
no fear on this score but the fear 
I do have is the attitude of large 
‘numbers of people that we can 
continue to pile on this debt many 
billions more and accept continu- 
ing peace time deficits as a nor- 
mal procedure in governmental 
finance. In spite of the spending 
of vast sums in the peace time 
years in an effort to create arti- 
‘ficially a high level of national 
income and the failure of receiv- 
ing the results hoped for, there 
‘are many who now advocate a 
continuing program on a larger 
scale. 

The payment of debts comes 
largely out of the production oi 
wealth and the more of that pro- 
duction that is required for debt 
service, the less there will be “o1 
maintaining standards of living 
The thing that I am afraid of is 
the philosophy and economics 2: 
those who maintain that the con- 
tinuous ballooning of national debt 
in- peace time is a proper and de- 
sirable way in which to maintaii 
our national economy. The idle 
talk of men in high places tha’ 
the size of an internal government 
debt is of no consequence is a red 
herring that obscures the _ basic 
fact that all debt is possible be- 
cause of the confidence of som« 
one that it will be paid. 


The reason that we are able t& 
raise vast sums for the war effor'! 
is not only patriotism but is be- 
cause the people of this natior 
believe in the integrity of ow 
government and our productive 
capacity to take care of these ob- 
ligations. Credit is based uvor 
character and integrity as well as 
ability to pay. Once the natior 
is back on the track of peace time 
economy, the people will ther 
hold some 300 billions of dollars 
of obligations of government anc 
will expect and demand that pol- 
icies and programs be directed tc 
the end of servicing and paying 
the debt instead of enlarging it 
If they should once get the idee 
that the peace time pattern of 
government finances is to con- 
tinue a program of deficit financ- 
ing, we need not be surprised to 
see the beginning of a loss of con- 
fidence. It will be your job and 
mine to see that such a disastrous 
program is prevented. 


Another device that has been 
used by government in increasing 
proportions in recent years has 
been the use of public funds di- 
rectly and indirectly for gifts. 
loans and so-called benefits to 
various segments of our people. 
An astonishingly large proportion 
of the people today have their 
hands in the public treasury. The 
war is responsible for much of 
this wh‘ch must be accepted as 
part of the cost of the war. How- 


ever, it helps make the pattern 
from which there will be much 
difficulty in extricating ourselves 
after the war. 


Large pressure 


'ment bounties can destroy demo- | 


|eratic. self-government. 
| have received vast payments di- 


Farmers | 


| rectly and indirectly as an incen- | 
| tive to production which has been | 
| necessary during the war and by | 
way of artifically maintaining a | 
| price that has enabled agriculture | 
| to maintain itself in our economy. | 


Let me say at this point that) 


|although I am opposed to the prin- 
‘ciple of government bounties, my 
| full sympathies are with the farm- 
iers of this country. Too long have 


| we built up an artificial economy | : ; 
‘Readies y | services he requires. 


|in which the relative trading po- 
|sition of the farmer has been 
|shortened and even with all the 
| government payments and price 
| support, the exchange value of his 
labor is far below that of the labor 
of commerce and industry, whose 
services he must employ. He is 
in a competitive struggle with low 


increasing taxes and reducing ex- | groups receiving direct govern- | wage groups throughout the world 


and is at the mercy of world 
prices. He can have no closed 
shop monopoly whereby he can 
dictate the price of the product 
he produces under a threat of 
closing down the business. He 
struggles against the artificial 
high prices of many of the in- 
dustrial products he must have 
and services he must use. Little 
wonder that he feels that injustice 
is done him when three or four 


| hours of his labor is required in 


exchange for each hour of the 
labor of those whose products and 


The farmers accept the bounties 
and subsidies of government but 
it is distasteful to most of them. 





in agriculture and industry and 
commerce, they will continue to 
expect society, through govern- 
ment, to make up at least a part 
of that disparity. 


We miay inerefore expect con- 
tinuing large appropriations out 
of the public treasury for agri- 
culture so long as the present dis- 
parity between agriculture and_| 
other segments of our economy | 
continues. 


A fourth device that has grown |, 
to large proportions and may mul- 
tiply in the peace time ahead is | 
the competition of government! 
direct and through subsidized | 


agencies with private enterprises. | 





The measure of the desirability of | 


such enterprises is the value to; 


They have no desire to receive the | the general welfare of the people! 


returns for their labor in the form 
of a government handout. But 
until there is a fairer balance be- 
tween the returns to the workers 


but where such projects through | 
the subsidy of the free use of gov- | 
ernment capital make a hidden 
drain upon the taxpayer’s funds 


and use that advantage to under- 
sell and put out of business com- 
peting private business, there can 
be little question of wherein lies 
the public good. Cooperative ef- 
fort is desirable for many services 
and is a form of private enter- 
prise that has a valuable place in 
our economy. But when it is used 
as a device to secure the free use 
of public funds to compete with 
private capital, it destroys far 
more than it creates. Carried to 
its logical conclusion, it would 
mean the destruction of competi- 
tive private enterprise. 

A comparatively recent devel- 
opment in the field of credit that 


|'is of particular concern to char- 


tered banking has been the use of 
the device of government guaran- 
teed loans. For war purposes, it 
is recognized that credit losses 
constitute part of the cost of war 
and that such should be socialized 
(Continued on page 1488) 








greatly expanded. 











Butylene—for synthetic rubber. 
Pure Oil supplies a lot of butyl- 
* ene from big new plants in Texas. 
Butylene will keep on going into 
rubber and into many of the new 
plastics whose use has been so 


THE PURE OIL 


‘FIGHTING 
Hvoro CARBONS 


THEIR PLACE IN OUR POSTWAR PLANS 


Fighting Hydrocarbons — those tiny, two- fisted, 
battle- winning combinations of the simple ele- 
ments hydrogen and carbon—what are we going 
to use them for after the war? 


Our postwar plan is to keep them plenty busy — 
and here’s how: 





Toluene—That makes TNT for 
bombs—is produced in special 
Pure Oil plants. They’ll be used 
to turn out products of petroleum 
for high-quality gasoline, as 
well as for lacquers, paints, 
dyes, and plastics. 








carbons that 


ing these. 


high-octane 


These fighting hydrocarbons and the plants Pure Oil has built to make 
them, will mean new things, new jobs, new life in days to come. 





Codimer and Alkylate—hydro- 


rating of gasoline. They’re going 
into 100-octane aviation fuel to- 
day. Pure Oil has five plants mak- 
Commercial airlines 
and private planes will demand 


And car motors will develop on 
the high compression side. Pure 
Oil will be ready with the finest 
stepped-up motor fuels. 


COMPANY, U. Ss. A. 


step up the octane 


fuel in peacetime. 
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Dangers Ahead In Banking 


(Continued from page 1487) 

at the expense of the taxpayer. 
However, such socialization of 
credit losses has no place in a 
permanent peace time credit struc- 
ture. We are already confronted 
with numerous proposals to carry 
ever the principle of the guaran- 
teed loans into the post-reconver- 
sion period, making it a perma- 
nent part of our credit system. 
Borrowers have been intrigued 
with the ease with which they 
could obtain such credits and of 
the low cost to them. Lenders have 
enjoyed a moderate return upon a 
practically riskless operation. 
There are some who see only im- 
mediate benefits and fail to rec- 
ognize that this type of credit op- 
eration involves a socialization of 
eredit losses and carried to ‘its 
logical conclusion will destroy 
private credit. 

The socialization of credit to 
business is far more dangerous 
than socialized credit to home 
owners or small farmers. It means, 
in effect, the financing of incom- 
petent men and impossible busi- 
ness operations that will compete 
with well run businesses that pay 
their own way, including taxes. 





government credit that kind of 
competition. 

If time permitted, 
point out numerous other policies 


and programs of government that | 


apparently were designed for the 
common. good, but in effect have 
represented the substitution of the 
mandates of government through 
laws and regulations, in place of 
the freedoms of voluntary coop- 
erative effort. 

The question before this nation 
is to find a proper balance be- 
tween freedom of action and gov- 
ernment dictate. There must oi 
necessity be a certain amount of 
regulation by government, rules 


of fair play and protection in the | 
interest of the common welfare, | 


but on the other hand, such gov- 
ernment control should 


maximum of freedom for volun- | 


tary cooperative effort. 
Perhaps no segment of our 
American economy has demon- 


strated so completely the fine bal- | 
ance between government regula- | 


tion and private constructive com- 
petitive effort with resultant ben- 
efit and service to the American 
people as does the chartered bank- 
ing system. The banks are super- 


It means easy financing for busi-/| vised and regulated by state and 


nesses that have all to gain and | federal agencies under laws that} 


nothing to lose and permits a type 
of competition that, in 


many | tection of the public. 
evidence of the fullest cooperation | 


cases, a soundly run business can- l 


not meet. The one competitor that of banks with government in such | 
a well run business cannot stand | regulation and supervision. 


against is the business that does 
not make ends met and takes its 
losses out of its creditors. It is 
unthinkable that tax paying busi- 
ness in this country should be 


have as their objective the pro- 
There is 


Al- 
though at times it is felt that some 
regulations or laws are unneces- 
sarily restrictive, on the whole, 
the chartered banks accept the 
supervision of government as be- 


called upon to subsidize through ing a proper governmental func- 


we could | 


leave a} 





measure of prosperity. 





® Thoughtful planning and saving now will bring 
us a better world when victory comes... a world in 
which we may all hope to find a way toward lasting 


peace ...a world in which we may all share some 
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ition and administered in the pub- 
lic interest. 


one of the most highly developed 
segments of our national life in 
its voluntary cooperation in the 
interest of the public good. Al- 
though banks are highly competi- 
tive with each other in their ef- 
forts to secure business, to make 
loans, and to perform banking 
| services, they have demonstrated 
|a degree of cooperation with each 


other in serving the needs of the} 


American people that is unex- 
|celled in our American business 
isystem. Through national and 
| state organizations, banks are con- 
tinuously seeking new ways in 
which to perform greater service, 
they are constantly exploring new 
techniques to improve the effici- 
'ency of what is already recognized 
as one of the most efficient sys- 


items for performing valuable ser- | 


| vices at minimum costs to the 


by man. When it is recognized 
that hundreds of millions of checks 


on banks throughout the country | 
/are constantly transferring funds | 


| from and to every town, city vil- 
|lage in the nation quickly 
economically and so efficiently 
that the public scarcely realizes 
ithe size of the job that is being 
performed every day, there is 
abundant evidence of a high de- 
gree of cooperation. 

Banking cooperates not only 
within itself but with every other 
‘segment of our economy. It co- 
|operates with business in serving 
land performing multiple financial 
|services. Banking is closely iden- 
| tified with agriculture and recog- 

nizes a community of interest be- 
| tween the two. It serves every 
|mneed of agricultural credit and 
'bankers are in the forefront of 
‘every effort to promote the in- 
|terest of farmers. Banking co- 
operates with government and the 
| history of that cooperation during 
' the war period is a fine evidence 
| that business and government can 
| cooperate in the public interest. 
In spite of all of its own problems 
and difficulties during the war 


At the same time, banking is | 


public that has yet been devised | 


anc | 


not only in performing ordinary 
| banking services but in carrying 
|on many new war time activities 
that were needed in the war ef- 
| fort. Banking identifies itself with 
the needs of the individual in pro- 
| viding checking services, small 
| loans, trust services, savings ac- 
counts, and in many other ways. 
Banking policies everywhere are 
| directed toward performing the 
most useful and most valuable 
services to the American people. 
| Banking demonstrates the capac- 
| ity of an important segment of our 
| private enterprise system to co- 
operate voluntarily within its own 
field and with all other fields in 
| the performance of services that 
are positively and definitely in 
ithe public good. Truly, banking 
demonstrates that private com- 
| petitive enterprise under reason- 
able government regulation can 
and does cooperate voluntarily 
| and in the publie interest. At the 
| same time, banks vigorously com- 
| pete with one another and with 
resultant benefits to the public. 

In looking ahead to post-war 
needs, let us examine the capacity 
of our chartered banking system 
to meet those needs. 

In money and other financial 
| resources, the banking system has 
reached the largest volume in his- 
‘tory. In the past twelve years, 
|these resources have multiplied 
nearly four-fold. Approximately, 
three-fourths of all banking assets 
| consist of government bonds and 
cash. The remainder is in assets 
'of a high quality. A large part of 
|inerease in bank deposits has 
'been created through deficit fi- 
|nancing and borrowing by the 
| Federal Government. The total 
'volume of bank deposits. will 
likely continue near or above the 
| present high level for many years 
‘to come. There exists today no 
|inflated.volume of private credit 
| to be liquidated and there is little 
| prospect for any substantial re- 
duction in the present total of 
| government debt in the near 
future. On the other hand, it will 
| likely go higher. All of the fac- 
|tors that enter into the creation 
|of bank deposits or their liquida- 
| tion indicate a continuing volume 
‘of bank deposits not far from the 
| present high level. The inevitable 





| ual institutions but will not dimin- 


ish the deposits and resources of 
the banking system as a whole, 
This situation constitutes a guar- 
,antee of the adequacy of bank 
resources to meet almost any vol- 
ume of credit requirements that 
our post-war economy may re- 
quire. It gives assurance of a 
continuing adequate supply of 
credit and will be a highly sta- 
bilizing force in the reconversion 
period and after. 

Banking’s resources of men of 
competence and vision are unsur- 
passed in the history of banking. 
A high degree of expertness in 
management characterizes the en- 
tire banking system. The cumula- 
tive results of the educational ac- 
tivities of the American Institute 
of Banking and the Graduate 
School of Banking, together with 
numerous study conferences have 
given tens of thousands of bank- 
ers a better understanding of the 
technique of banking, as well as 
the proper function of banks in 
serving the economy of the na- 
tion. Supervisory authorities, na- 
tional and State, recognize and 
acclaim the high quality of bank 
management today. The recent 
report of the Comptroller of the 
Currency, relating to national 
banks, is fairly representative of 
supervisory opinion when he said 
that the banks under his super- 
vision are well managed. I quote 
from his report: 

The ability and competence of 
the officers and directors of the 
banks under the supervision of 
this office have shown a steady 
improvement in the last few 
years. Those who are respon- 
sible for the management and 
policies of small banks, as well 
as large, of the country institu- 
tions as well as those in the city, 
exhibit the satisfying compre- 
hension of the techniques and 
principles of banking, both as 
they apply to the operation of 
their own institutions and as 
they relate to the entire bank- 
ing and business field. 


The machinery of the banking 
system has proved its adequacy 
and effectiveness under all the 
strains imposed upon it by war- 
time economy and by the new 
and increased demands made upon 
it for many war-time services. 


period, banking has willingly ac- | Shifting of deposits between banks| There will be a continuing need 
cepted every request made by | in the post-war adjustment period | for legislative and administrative 


Lesaanarsiie: to utilize its services 


' will create problems for individ- 


(Continued on page 1491) 
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1. Will I see important news events while they are happening ? 


) : Yes, immediately in the city in which the news event transpires. And distant events — when cable 
: Wj = . oO N MY or radio relay networks link up our large cities. Until such time, motion picture newsreels will be 


rushed to your local Television station by swift planes and will be shown at once or held for 
regular newscast periods. 


TELEVISION . 2. Will I see famous stars of stage, screen and radio? 


Yes. In the past 3 years, hundreds of the great names of the entertainment world have been tested 
L- for Television. Every week brings new faces to DuMont’s Station WABD, anxious to explore the 
{© at — La bed & ef, thrilling possibilities of this great new medium. 


3. Will I get “local news pictures” on my Television Set? 


Yes, indeed, DuMont has designed “pickup trucks” for fast eye-and-ear coverage of everything 
that goes on in your community. As portable video cameras scan the parade passing Sth and Main, 
it will appear on your DuMont home receiver. You'll watch for your friends in style shows and 
amateur productions, graduations, street interviews, quizzes and other contests, inspections of 
crops, gardens, and new construction. You'll visit dedications, patriotic and political rallies, 
county fairs, fires and accidents. You'll take wonderful shopping tours — without leaving your 
favorite armchair. 


4. Will | get big sporting events free ? 


Yes, national advertisers are already seeking options for telecasting the World Series, Madison 
Square Garden attractions, the races, football classics, etc. Because several Television cameras 
will be employed, you'll enjoy several “best seats” at each event. 


5. What educational programs will Television offer? 





Television will make education as exciting as a mystery adventure. Well-known scientists and 
engineers will take us on tours of great industries, mines and utilities; will entertain us in their 
laboratories. We shall enjoy conducted tours of art galleries, planetariums, museums, zoos, 
aquariums, historic sites and national parks. We shall sit in Congress, political conventions, town 
hall meetings and courts. We'll visit automobile and aviation shows, hospital clinics, kitchens of 
famous chefs, model farms and lecture halls. 











6. Will I have to look at a parade of advertised products ?. 


Television’s commercial sponsors will mix a lot of entertainment with very little sales talk. For some 
time over Station WABD, DuMont has cooperated with national advertisers in developing tech- 
niques for putting product demonstrations and advertising messages high among the truly enter- 
taining features of Television. They have many surprises in store for you — very pleasant ones. 


7. Will I receive pictures in full color? 


Don’t expect them soon. Engineers in many laboratories — including DuMont’s — are giving their 
days to war work and their spare time to the development of natural color telecasting. Truthfully, 
color transmission is still in the laboratory stage. 


~ §&. Will I get standard radio programs on my Television Set? 


Not unless you own a combination Television-Radio Receiver. A separate unit is required. Several 
new-model DuMont Television-Radio Receivers will provide Television, standard AM and FM 
(Frequency-Modulation) reception and an excellent phonograph record player. DuMont’s impres- 
sive pioneering achievement in Television assures you of the very finest in electronic engineering 
and cabinet artistry ... of unique performance in your peacetime Television Set. 


-- 


Copyright 1944, Allen B. DuMont Laboratories, Ine, 
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(Continued from page 1462) 
vived its many perils—— among 
others the pirates who threatened 
it in the days of the Hanseatic 
League, the royal repudiations of 
the Sixteenth and Seventeenth 
Centuries, the first impact of the 
business cycle which came with 
the Industrial Revolution, and in 
this country the terrors of wild- 
cat days and depreciated paper 
currencies which followed the de- 
struction of the Second Bank of | 
the United States. This history of | 
survival through all the vicissi- | 
tudes from infancy to present ma- | 
turity suggests that banking in- 
stitutions are essential to our 
world, and that they will find, 
by trial and error, the means to 
cope with the problems which 
now confront them. It is our duty, | 
of course, to help them do this, 
and I should like to take advan- 
tage of my early position on the 
program of this conference to lay 
before you for thought and dis- 
cussion some of the matters which, 
in my judgment, will be of inter- 
est and concern to banks and 
banking during the impending | 
conversion period. It is possible 
that through the exchange of | 
ideas we may be able to develop | 
a program which will be of as- 
sistance during this trying time. 

It is generally agreed that one | 
of the main difficulties in the} 
transition of our economy from 
war to peace will be the necessity 
of holding within proper limits 
the demand for consumers’ dur- 
able goods until these goods can 
be turned out in volume by our! 








Post-War Banking Problems 


play their parts in the months | 
ahead, but a very important fac- 
tor, almost a determining one, 
will be the question of what the 
individual investor does with his 
holdings of government bonds, 
now at the impressive total of 
some 47. billion dollars. The 
banks have done yeoman service 
in promoting the sale of war 
bonds to individuals, but it now 
devolves upon them, in their own 
interest and more importantly in 
the interest of the country, to use 
their influence everywhere to 
prevent a general cashing in of | 
these securities to storm a market | 
for goods which can not be im-}| 
mediately produced. The Secre- | 
tary of the Treasury has expressed 
his confidence in the good sense 
of the American people in this 
regard. The Secretary feels that | 
people generally have been taught | 
to save and that they are not go-| 
ing to be so quick to spend after , 
the war is over. May I ask that! 
the weight of your influence be 
used to support this hope and ex- | 
pectation, and thus to prevent the | 
fostering of black markets and 
the further unnecessary absorp- 
tion of government securities by | 
the banks. There is, of course, an 
impressive back log of purchasing 
power in these 47 billion dollars 
of individual savings which may 
be of significant service in the fu- 
ture. Our immediate concern is 
that this back log—a guarantee of 
future ultimate consuming power 
and employment—be not used un- | 
til reconversion has _ supplied! 
goods to buy. 


The second problem which it! 


'in business and in agriculture. 


ing, banks today are in very 
strong position. Their assets are 
largely composed of government 
bonds, government guaranteed 
paper and cash. Their risk assets 
are few. Their earnings are sat- 
isfactory. But the exigencies of 
war financing have greatly in- 
creased deposits without a com- 
mensurate increase in capital pro- 
tection. All of this has been in- 
evitable, and so recognized by ali 
supervisory authorities. Yet I sub- 
mit that with the advent of peace 
it is desirable that the manage- 
ment of banks reappraise the re- 
lationship of their capital to de- 
posits with a view towards the 
changed conditions which will 
scon confront them, conditions 
which we hope will move them 
vigorously into an expanded com- 
mercial loaning field. Certainly 
with good earnings, high liquidity 
and large available funds in the 
hands of the general public there 
was. never a more opportune time 
to approach investors with the 
idea of inereasing their commit- 
ments in bank stocks. 


Thirdly, there is developing for 


_banks a problem in public rela- 


tions growing out of the return of 


| millions of service men who are 


anxious to re-establish themselves 
A 
great debt is owed these men by 
society. The Federal Government 
has recognized the impelling na- 
ture of it by passing legislation 
designed to assist them in their 
endeavors to pick up the threads 
of their lives where they were 


| dropped. Some of this legislation 


provides for a partial assumption 


industrial plant reconverted from | du 
its war effort. It is assumed nee 
rationing and price control will 


curs to 


me we might discuss | 
among ourselves is that of bank} ment of credit extended to 
capitalization. 


of risk by the Federal Govern- 
re- 


familiar with the regulations 
which are to be laid down by the 
Veterans’ Bureau in these 
ters, but the supervisory authori- 
ties as well as the banks them- 


selves are certain to be confront- | 


ed with very delicate questions 
growing out of this general situa- 
tion. We should be giving thought 
to this matter. 

Finally, and most fmportant of 
all, there remains ‘the general 
question of just what role the 
banks of these United States will 


play in the post-war world. They | 
)}are in splended condition to meet | 
an issue which is fundamental. If | 
we are to have a sodiety of free | 


enterprise and personal initiative, 
of individualism in the American 
tradition, we need a banking sys- 


| tem alive to its responsibilities for | 


providing credit for industry and 


|agriculture, and determined to do | 


such a good job that it will re- 
quire an ever diminishing amount 
|'of support from either Federal or 
{State authorities. The 


in the form of income from gov- 
ernment obligations and govern- 
ment guaranteed paper, but rather 


the hard and often difficult busi- | 


ness of making loans; supplying 


the necessary credit ef the com-. 


_munity and exerting leadership in 


an independent and }eompetitive'! 


| economy. 
I. trust I shall not be misunder- 
stood here. I am certajnly not sug- 
gesting that the bankkers of this 
'country should assume the role 
of the entrepreneur fand go into 
the business of providing venture 
| capital. I am not inviting any ex- 


; tension of credit which can not be! 


mat- 


proper | 
function of banking ignot the en-. 
joyment of a comfortable security | 


But short of such a reckless 

of a banker’s trusteeship 
there lies a broad field in the 
coming post-war world which 
should be diligently explored and 
covered. The extent to which this 
field is pre-empted will determine 
the future of private banking in 
the American scene. 

In conclusion, may I be per- 
mitted to quote once more a few 
sentences written by one of our 
classic economists a great many 
years ago. It seems to compress 
a great deal of wisdom into a very 
few words. The author is John 
Stuart Mill, and he said: 


“History shows that great eco- 
nomie and social forces fiew like 
a tide over communities only half 
conscious of that which is be- 
falling them. Wise statesmen 
foresee what time is thus bring- 
ing, and try to shape institutions 
and mold men’s thought in ac- 
cordance with the change that is 
silently coming on. The unwise 
are those who bring nothing con- 
structive to the process, and who 
greatly imperil the future of man- 
kind by leaving great questions 
to be fought out between ignorant 
change on one hand, and ignorant 
opposition to change on _ the 
other.” 

We are today experiencing a 
great acceleration in these eco- 
nomic and social forces which, as 
Mr. Mill says, “flow like a tide 
over communities which are only 
half conscious of that which is be- 
falling them.” We must hold fast 
to the good. We must also adjust 
thought and action to the present 
extremity and to the prospect of 
that world which, not without 
promise, lies beyond the horizon 


ards. 
abuse 


Generally speak-' turning veterans. We are not yet' justified by proper banking stand-' of war. 








MACHINES. 


in WAR and PEACE 


Long before our country was at war Minneapolis- 
Moline prepared for that possible eventuality, not 
because we desired -to make war material but be- 
cause we realized that should war be thrust upen 
us, as it was, it would take an all out war effort 
to win. Minneapolis-Moline, therefore, started 
before 1938 to design a farm tractor that eould be 
converted to serve as a Military Vehicle——This MM 
Tractor on manewvers at Camp Ripley (1940) was 
the first Military Vehicle ealled Jeep—Sinee then 
MM Jeeps have served Allied Countries as well 
as our own—-and MM Jeeps have served and are 
now serving on some of the toughest battlefields 
of this war. In addition MM, long before hostilities 
began, took on educational orders for the produe- 
tion of ordnance material. When war came 
Minneapolis-Moline was ready, willing and able te 
serve our couvtry, net cnly with manufacturing 
facilities, but with the all important “Know How.” 
These things have meant much to our loved ones 
serving on every battle frout. 

Minneapolis-Moline, we believe. was the first and 
may be the only company in the United States to 
have earned all the following preduetion awards: 
The Victory Fleet Flag and U. S. Maritime “M” 
Pennant (now with 4 geld sturs for continued meri- 
torious production—Autometive Plant, Minneapolis ) 
... The Army-Navy “E” (Como Special Ordnance 
Plant, Minneapolis) now with 2 stars for continued 


excellence in quality and high production. . . . The 
U. S. Army Ordnance Banner awarded to both the 
Power Machinery Plant, Hopkins, Minnesota, and 
the Autemotive Plant in Winneapelis, Minnesota, for 
meritorious production of many items for the U. S. 
Army. MM plaats have been awarded Safety Pen- 
nants for a well organized Safety Plan in each 
factory and MM™M’s safety record speaks for itself. 
Minneapolis-Meline was one of first 100 large firms 
in the U. S. whese emplovees invested 10% or more 
in War Bonds on the Payroll Deduction Plan. 

Important, too, is the fact that Minneapolis-Moline 
has continued to produce its complete line of 
modern farm machinery, farm and industrial trae- 
tors and engines as allowed by government limita- 
tiom orders and for which materials could be 
obtained. 

A year ago a complete Wartime Sales and 
Production Conference was held and plans laid for © 
the post war period . . these plans are now 
practically complete and, when Victory has been 
ground out, MM will be prepared for Peace. In 
the meantime, our war production record has been, 
and we believe will contiiue to be, an inspiration 
particularly to the nearly 1,400 men and women 
who have left our employ to. join the Armed Forces, 
and to all Americans who realize what these awards 
stand for. 





Minneapolis-Moline Jeep servicing a plane 
= - * 

that Capt. Darrel Brady of U. 8S. Army Air 

Forces flew over Truk the following night. 


MINNEAPOLIS- MOLINE POWER IMPLEMENT COMPANY, MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINNESOTA 


Personal cre#it for naming the Teen genes 
to James T. O’Brien of the 109th Ordnance 
Co., Minnesota Nationai wuuards, snavwa 
here driving the Jeep at Camp Ripley, 
Minnesota, during the 1940 maneuvers. 


piaces. 


MM 6 wheel Jeep, developed from the 4 
wheel drive Jeep, serving in our . 
and the United Nations in many strategic 


YORI 


An MM Universal ‘U’ 


eouutry ‘G-+’ Harvester make an 


tractor and a MM 
4 team to 
combine wheat or most any crop anywhere. 


ideal 


An MM Universal ‘U’ 


stubble. 


tractor with 
‘Hi-Klearance’ plow turning over soy bean 


Photo taken on one of the 
Marshall Islands just before 
taking off te bemb Saipan 
and Truk. NOTE 1,000 Ib. 
bemb in baekground — MM 
Jeep in foreground. 


Since. the origimal MM 
Jeep, Minneapolis-Moline 
has designed several. ad- 
of Mili- 


coopera- 


ditional models 


tary tractors in 
tion with Army and Navy 
officials. 


a MM 
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Dangers Ahead In Banking 


for leadership as well as the re-|lages, the towns, and the 


(Continued from page 1488) 
adjustment of banking machinery. 
But there is abundant evidence 
that the dual banking system, the 
operation of institutions under 
State and Federal authority, is 
peculiarly suited to the dynamic 
and changing needs of the people | 
of this nation. Results of the past 
few years give abundant evidence 
not only of constructive coopera- 
tion between Federal and State | 
authorities but of the inherent | 
value of a banking system that is 
flexible and that is not dominated 
by a single governmental agency. | 
The kind of banking system that | 
this country does not need is a| 
so-called streamlined, unified, | 
Federalized, single system that | 
operates under tne sole jurisdic- | 
tion of any one individual bureau 
or agency. Such a system would 
mean that the banks would 
quickly lose their close local touch 
and would fail to respond to the 
varied and changing needs of 
local business, agriculture, and 
industry. Such a system would 
easily lend itself to the designs of | 
any groups within government 
who might desire to utilize the 
banking resources for social or | 
political objectives and it would | 
become a ripe plum for those who | 
might desire the complete social- | 
ization of banking. 

An inventory of the purpose of 
banking and its dedication to the | 
post-war needs of thfe American | 
people reveals new heights in| 
planning a nation-wide program | 
of enlarged service. Banking has | 
approached its own problem of | 
meeting the threat against private | 
enterprise by taking positive and 
definite action to enlarge its serv- 
ice to American agriculture and 
business and to meet the needs of 
the public generally. The prompt 
organization of a Post-War Smait 
Business Credit Commission and 
the widespread banker support | 
for its program and objective is_ 
one of the most heartening an-| 
swers that has been given to the | 
question of whether or not pri-| 
vate enterprise is able and willing | 
1o meet the demands of the post- 
war. The bankers of this country 
are determined to serve fully and | 
adequately the credit needs of| 
every competent individual, firm, 
or corporation that performs a 
useful service. 

‘We have as an immediate task 
the provision of an adequate sup- 
ply of credit that will be needed 
‘fer the termination of war pro- 
duction. Many small businesses 
that heretofore have needed little 
if any credit will be confronted 
with the necessity of securing | 
adequate termination loans. This 
is our first and immediate task 
as war production is curtailed, and 
banking will meet it. 

One lesson that all of us should 
have learned well by now is that 
with increasing political control of 
our economic life, public relations 
have become a most important 
element in the conduct of our af- 
fairs. We should keep constantly 
before us the realistic recognition 
that under democratic govern- 
ment, ultimately the will of the 
people prevails. The people will 
determine not only the kind of 
banking system we will have but 
the kind of economy that is to 
prevail in this country. The sov- 
ereign people are the final arbi- 
ters of our national life and no 
manipulation of shrewd opera- 
ters in gevernment or in business 
can succeed long in any plans or 
programs that do. not meet publie 
approval. Banking and business 
have long ago found this out and 
other groups are now beginning 
to. discover it. Service in the pub- 
lic interest is the basic policy that 
must prevail. Every segment of 
our economy is being weighed in 
the balance of its value to society. 
That which truly serves will sur- 
vive and that which is purely sel- 
fish and against the public good 
will be destroyed. 

As individual bankers, we now 














have before us a great cpportunity 


sponsibilities that go along with | 
that leadership. The country de- | 


mands men of clear vision, who | 
that 


recognize the dangers 


threaten us and have the courage | 


to rise above the littleness of 


prejudice, 


the greed of self-in-| 


terest, and will boldly lead the| 
way in fjnding answers to the | 


needs of the American people. 
They are demanding a satisfying 
national economy in which we 


productive system to make 
plenty that is possible and 
then to make that plenty avail- 
able to all who can and would see 
it. 


fields, we as bankers should not 


|neglect the most fruitful results 


of leadership in serving the com- 
munity life where we live. 

If you would discover the soul 
of America, that priceless svirit 
which sets the quality of our liv- 
ing and yields the satisfaction of 
the worthwhile, you wilil find it 
in the community life of the vil- 


The WAP CRY is 


@ There's the warning shout “timber’ 


cities | 
across this broad land. The} 
banker is a leader in that com-| 
munity life. He contributes to its 
tone and to its quality. He helps | 
develop and promote community 
enterprise, he participates in the 
social, the cultural, and the re- 
ligious life of the people about 
him. What a rare opportunity for 
genuine service to his fellowman;: 


| what a life of satisfying accom- 


: ; | plishment 
| will harness the vast potentials of | 
/our 
| the 


may be his. The fu- 
ture of America will not be de- 
termined by decisions made or 
policies adopted on Pennsylvania 
Avenue in Washington but it will | 


| spring from the hearts of men, the 


| rare 


ss : |}ecommon man who works in » 
In our efforts to serve in broad | z . <s in the 


field, at the office, or in the shop. | 
The association of the banker with 
these men in his own community 
—the worker, the home owner. 
the small business man—is his 
opportunity for friendship, 
for leadership, and for service. 


The same principles of cooper- 
ation in a competitive society 


and a giant of the Oregon forests crashes 
to earth. With lumber and its by-products 
so vital to the Allied cause, “timber” is 
a war-cry in Oregon. 


Far-sighted pioneers realized the poten- 
tial value of Oregon's magnificent forests, 
verdant valleys and salmon-filled waters. 
These abundant natural resources were 
an incentive that spurred the settlers 
to labor from dawn to dusk . . . encour- 
aged personal initiative. 


Today, as in peace-time, trainloads of 
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| wide economy. 
| fronted» with many vexing prob- 


that must be employed 
among the nations of the earth if 


| we are to have any hope of world 
peace. 
goods, services, money and credits 


The international flow of 


is indispensable to a stable world- 
We will be con- 


lems of new machinery of coop- 


| eration in the manifold fields in 


which nations must work to- 
gether. We may at times find a 
conflict between immediate self- 
interest and long range welfare. 
We will find conflicts between 
our heads and our hearts, between 
our desire for profit and our im- 
pulse of generosity. Let us recog- 
nize that world cooperation does 
not require the dissipation of our 
resources to the four winds. There 
must be protection of our national 
interest while, at the same time, 
we share with the nations of the 
earth in working out the common 


;problems of preserving civiliza- 
tion and seeking the mutual un- | 


derstanding and cooperation upon 
which is dependent, the peace of 
the world. 

In a practical way, let us seek 
and give cooperation. The world 


within our own country are prin-| needs us and we need the friend- 


Three New Members Of 
Chicago Stock Exch. 


| Rollin G. Andrews of Minne- 


| apolis, Minnesota, Vice-President 
|of J. M. Dain & Co.; James J. Me- 
Nulty of Chicago, Vice-President 
|of Ames, Emerich & Co., Inc.; and 
| Philip Plesofsky of Chicago, part- 
| ner of Irving E. Meyerhoff & Co., 
| were elected to membership in the 
|Chicago Stock Exchange by the 
|Board of Governors, it was an- 
nounced. With the election of Mr. 
Andrews to membership, J. M. 
| Dain & Co. becomes the fifteenth 
| registered member corporation of 
the Exchange. The membership 
transferred to Mr. McNulty was 
| previously held by the late Mar- 
'shall Forrest, formerly Executive 
| Vice-President of Ames, Emerich 
| & Co., Ine. 
'ship, cooperation, and good-will 
of all nations. Most of all, they 
| need the blessings of the freedoms 
_and opportunities that have long 
been ours. 


limber “s 


Oregon products roll eastward over the. 
Union Pacific “strategic middle route” | 
which unites the Pacific Northwest with 
nation-wide markets. Today Oregon and 
Union Pacific are welded together in an 
all-out effort to win the war and’ pre- 
serve the American doctrine of equal 


opportunity for all. 


* * * * 


Given an incentive, Americans have 
always been willing to work for future 
security, It’s that enterprising spirit that 
developed Oregon—built the Union 


Pacific— built your America. 


*® Oregon is one of the 11 western states served by the Union Pacific Rail- 
road. Subsequent advertisements of this series will feature other states. 


Listen to ‘YOUR AMERICA". Mutual coast-to. coast network every 
Sunday afternoon. Consult yourlocal newspaper fortime andstation. 
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Liquidity: It is impossible to 
prescribe how. an. individual bank. 
shall handle its portfolio and par- 
ticularly its Government obliga- 
tions in order to achieve a high 
degree of liquidity combined with 


‘ratio of capital resources to de- | 
| posits has decreased materially 


THE COMMERCIAL & FINANCIAL CHRONICLE 
|and investments form a very sub- 


Bank Investments 
| stantial part of the total earning 


measures, cither through the is-| ernment and its political subdivi-| assets of the banks. 


(Continued from page 1458) | © , : 
| $1ons, through an increase in the | The investment problems that 


ernment obligations certain non-j|suance of fiaf money or through 











merketable 10 w-counon-bearing 
securities. Such a development 
would not merely materially de- 
crease the liquidity of the banks 
but would also reduce their earn- | 
ings and might lead to a whole- 
sate liquidation of institutioas, 
large as well as small. 


The establishment of the 100% 
reserve system under which all 
Government obligations held by 
the banks and even some of their 
loans would be transferred to a 
governmental agency would also 
not merely deprive the banks of 
a considerable portion of their 


i|undoubtedly lead to financial 


| chaos. 


| banking system as a whole is that 
| the public debt be handled along 
'sound economic lines. A debt of 
'300 billion dollars can be carried 
|by the United States particularly 
'if production in the post-war pe- 
'riod is maintained at a high level 
l'and the national income is large. 
|The banks as well as every citi- 
earnings but would make banking |zen interested in the future wel- 
in the United States a football for|fare of the country must realize 
politics. What is even worse is} that the only way to solve the 
the rather widespread belief that | public debt 
the only way to solve the debt 
problem is through inflationary 








Business Established 1818 


BROWN BROTHERS HARRIMAN & CO. 
PRIVATE BANKERS 


NEW YORK BOSTON PHILADELPHIA ” 





Statement of Condition, September 30, 1944 


ASSETS 

Cash on Hand and Due from Banks. 
United States Government Securities . 

State, Municipal and Other Public Securities 
Other Marketable Securities . . ..... 
teens aod Eecounts 2 2. fo. Ses. ee 
Customers’ Liability on Acceptances . . . 
ees. sO Co ee Pines 


. « « $ 33,073,616.37 
62,990,324.47 
28,361,522.71 
5,190,490.48 
41,555,914.91 
5,137,845.27 

457,205.28 
$176,766,919.49 





LIABILITIES 
$151,697,828.12 
4,612,348.14 $156,310,176.26 


$ 5,513,782.58 
305,426.99 


Deposits—Demand . . . 
Deposits—Time ... » 





Aoumences . Se 
Less Held in Portfolio. 


Accrued Interest, Expenses, etc. 
Reserve for Contingencies . 
Capital. 6. s6 & 8's 
Surplus «secs 


5,208,355.59 


162,585.73 
1,500,000.00 





$ 2,000,000.00 
11,585,801.91  13,585,801.91 


$176,766,919.49 











U.S. Government Securities Par Value $/00,000 are Pledged to Secure 
Public Deposits as Required by Law. 


——— 
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'a further drastic devaluatoin of| 
the dollar. Such a measure would | 


While each individual bank has | 
lits own investment problems the) 


| pri , at conf ts the | 
crime problem that confronts |country amounted to $63,200,000,-, 


production of the country and 
through an adequate tax system. 
Any other measures will lead to 
| economic and financial disaster. 

At the end of May 1944 the 
| holding of Government securities 
by the commercial banks of the 


0U0 as compared with $20,095,000,- 
000 on June 30, 1941. 
'inerease proves conclusively that 
| the banks always reflect the eco- 
|nomic and financial position of 


the country. Since a large portion | 
.of the national economy is en-| 


| gaged in war work it is only na- 


| tural that the assets of the banks | 


should reflect this situation. 
| On the surface it would appear 


is the hard way,| that banking today is rather sim- | 
namely, through the institution of | ple, that the banker merely has | 
economy on the part of the Gov-| to take in his customers’ deposits | 


‘and place them in Government 
bonds. But banking, and particu- 


of, is not so simple as that. 
' well managed bank must stand 
ready to meet the demands of its 
customers at any time and hence 
the funds intrusted to it must be 
employed in such a manner that 
; the bank can do so without the 
danger of incurring a loss from 
the liquidation of some of its as- 
sets. A bank must also handle its 
portfolio in such a manner that it 
will be able to meet legitimate 
demands for credit from its cus- 
tomers. It must guard against de- 
preciation of its portfolio. At pres- 


ent this is even more important 
than perhaps ever before since the 


Fiala atid naan adiaininri isin 
PRELUDE PRO 


This sharp | 


larly the investment phase there- | 
A| 


'confront the banks are numerous 
| and complicated and divide them- 
—e into two distant phases, 
namely, (a) the problems con- 
| fronting individual banks and (b) 
_ those confronting the banking 
| system as a whole. 

| The problems of the individual 
| banks may be analyzed under the 
following headings: (1) liquidity 
to meet the possible withdrawal of 
Ceposits and the needs of taeir 
customers; (2) the need for earn- 
ings; (3) the tax problem; (4) 
the prevention of loss caused by 
|a change in interest rates; (5) the 


|handling of securit.es other than 
|' Government obligations; and (6) 
ithe handling of mortgages and 
real estate. 

The investment problems which 
confront the entire banking sytem 
will arise out of: (1) the refund- 
ing operations of the Treasury, 
which will be very large indeed, 
(2) the need to absorb Govern- 
|'ment securities which will be sold 
by corporat.ons and individuals in 
the immediate post-war period. 
(3) Most important of all will be 
the agitation to relieve the debt 
burden of the nation at the ex- 
pense of the banks. (4) Other im- 
plications will arise out of the 
fact that not only the assets of 
the banks rest largely on Govern- 
ment credit but also that deposits 
of individuals are insured up to 
$5,000 by a governmental agency 
and that most of the mortgages 
held by financial institutions are 
insured by the FHA. 
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satisfactory earnings. However, 
there are ‘certain fundamental 
principles which apply more or 
less to every commercial bank. 
Briefly stated, these principles 
may be summarized as follows: 


(1) The investment policy of 
each bank should be based on the 
composition of its deposits. It is 
quite evident that a bank operat- 
ing primarily with demand de- 
posits belonging to relatively few 
customers will need greater liq- 
uidity than an institution oper- 
ating primarily with savings de- 
posits belonging to many thou- 
sands of depositors. 

(2) Each bank, in adopting its 
investment policy, should consider 
the composition of its assets other 
than Government obligations. If 
a considerable portion of the as- 
sets consists of mortgages or other 
long term obligations, it is quite 
evident that such an institution 
should endeavor to have shorter 
Government maturities. On the 
other hand, institutions which 
have only few securities other 
than Government obligations and 
have no mortgages at all and 
whose loans are on the whole sat- 
isfactory can afford to own a 
larger proportion of long term 
Government obligations. 


(3) Each* bank should con- 
sider the fact that the end of the 
war may witness a considerable 
crisscross movement of deposits 
from one section of the country to 
another. While it is fairly certain 
that the total volume of bank de- 
posits is bound to increase in the 
immediate post-war period yet it 
is equally certain that certain sec- 
tions of the country, notably those 
which had benefited materially 
from the war effort, will lose de- 
posits. Other sections, particularly 
the centers producing durable as 
well as non-durable consumers’ 
goods, as well as the financial cen- 
ters of the country, may gain de- 
posits. 

A bank whose investment pol- 
icy is based on the above consid- 
erations will handle its portfolio 
somewhat as follows. Those de- 
posits that a bank expects to lose 
in the immediate post-war period, 
commonly referred to among 
bankers as “foam”..or ‘“froth,’ 
should be covered by short term 
Governmert. obligations. Since 
certain sections of the country will 
gain deposits the banks in these 
sections undoubtedly will be in 
the market for Government obli- 
gations. However, one may as- 
sume that even these institutions 
will prefer primarily short term 
Government obligations at least 
in the initial stages. Above all, 
no bank should allow itself to 
be in a position where it has to 
readjust its cash position through 
the sale of long term Government 
obligations. Not that there is a 
danger of a material decline in 
prices of long term Government 
obligations, but it is sound bank- 
ing practice that deposits which 
may be withdrawn in the fore- 
seeable future be covered by short 
term Government obligations or 
other short term assets. 


The ratio of capital resources 
to deposits will also exercise an 
influence on the liquidity position 
of the bank. Naturally banks 
whose deposits have increased 
very sharply during the past few 
years and whose ratio of capital 
resources to deposits has decreased 
materially will endeavor to hold 
a larger portion of short term 
'Government obligations. How- 
ever, when an institutiom holds a 
sufficient amount of obligations 
coming due in one year it may 
curtail its holdings of two to three 
year obligations and increase its 
holdings of longer maturities, thus 
increasing its earnings without 
impairing its liquidity. It goes 
without saying that a bank oper- 





ating primarily with time deposits 
can well afford to hold a large 
* 
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percentage of its Government obli- 
gations in the longest maturities. 

Government obligations carry 
no credit risk. The only danger | 
that can arise is from a change in 
interest rates which, as will be! 
pointed out later, is not antici- 
pated in the foreseeable future. 


‘thermore, one may take it for ‘until the treasuries of these coun- 
‘granted that while taxes will be tries have completed their refund- 


lower in the post-war period than ing operations and have become 
at the present time they will be/| entirely independent of the money 
substantially higher than in the|market. One may go even a step 
pre-war period. Furthermore, farther and say that an increase 
since the volume of partially tax-|in money rates would have an 
exempt Government obligations is | adverse effect on banks politically 
being reduced at a rapid rate, it|as well as economically. A ma- 


crease in interest rates can be ex- possibility that the end of Lend- 
pected so far as the human mind} Lease may witness a return flow 
'can foresee, which is four or five} of gold to the United States since 
years from today. | the demand for American prod- 

The demand and supply factors: | ucts will be exceedingly great and 
However, a much sounder ap-| will undoubtedly exceed the sup- 
'proach in analyzing the trend of| ply of commodities that foreigners 
interest rates is not from the angle; could sell to the United States. 
of the needs of the Treasury and| (4) Almost all mortgages and a 


While banks operating with sav- | 
ings deposits can well afford to} 


be almost entirely invested in} 


is highly doubtful whether the | 
Congress will make any changes | 
long term Government obligations | in taxes which would have an ad- | 
they too should not overlook the| verse effect on the exemption | 
potential demand for mortgage| from the normal tax. 
jJoans that will arise in the post-| Fluctuations caused by changes | 
war period and naturally should) in interest rates: Since the amount | 
make the proper arrangements. (of Government securities held by | 

By following the few principles| the banks is very large, it is quite | 
outlined above, a bank will be in| clear that any increase in interest 
a position to meet all contingen-| rates accompanied by a decline in 
cies that may arise in the future | prices of Government obligations | 
and will also have adequate earn- | could have a highly adverse effect 
ings. However, just as it is not| on the position of the banks. The 
advisable to be invested entirely | trend of interest rates can be ana- 
in long term obligations it is un-| lyzed from two angles: (1) from 
necessary to hold an excessive! the point of view of the Treasury 
amount of short term Govern-; and (2) from the angle of supply 
ment obligations. | and demand. The dependence of 

Taxable versus partially tax-)| the Treasury on the money mar- 
exempt securities: The question Ket in the immediate post-war pe- 
whether to buy taxable or par-| Tied will be great indeed. Not | 


; m only will the Treasury be con- 
pace OP eigen | Gevernment | fronted with the task of refunding | 


sip ae ‘billions of dollars of maturing} 
Bored tlt desend on the fol. | obligations but also the deficit of | 
lowing considerations: (1) What| the Federal Government will not/| 
is the tax situation of the institu-|>¢ ¢liminated with the end of hos- | 
tion today and what will it be | tilities. 
during the next two or three| The needs of the Treasury al- | 
years? (2) Is the bank in a posi-! Ways exercise a great influence on 
tion to pay the substantial pre-| the policies adopted by the mone- 


mium which the present outstand-| tary authorities. In a number of 








increase in money rates 
accompanied by a 
in prices of Gov- 
thus causing 


terial 
would be 
decline 
ernment bonds, 


'some institutions substantial de- 


preciation. Furthermore, what is 
of much greater importance is the 
fact that an increase in interest 
rates would undoubtedly strength- 
en the hands of those who will 
advocate a relief of the debt bur- 
den at the expense of the banks. 
Viewed, therefore, from the stand- 
point of the needs of the Treas- 
ury and the position of the banks 


themselves, one may reach the 
conclusion that no material in- 


its influence on the money market 
‘but rather from a study of the 
‘demand and supply factors. On 
ithe supply side this will be the 
‘situation: (1) The volume of de- 
posits will be very large and will 
witness a further increase. Hence 
‘industry and trade, broadly speak- 
ing will have sufficient liquid 
‘funds at their disposal to meet 
ithe conversion and the necessary 
expansion. (2) There is bound to 
be.a return flow of currency from 
circulation which will not only 


increase deposits but also create! 


a corresponding amount of re- 
‘serve balances. (3) There is a 


| large number of bonds outstanding 
at the present time carry amor- 
tization provisions, thus implying 
a constant repayment of. principal. 
(5) Pension schemes and the large 
volume of life insurance sold dur- 
ing tne last few years will create 
large sums which will seek in- 
vestment in high grade securities. 
Finally (6) if business activity 
after the conversion period is at 
a high level, as is generally ex- 
pected, the savings of the peo- 
ple ought to be substantial. 

, On the demand side there is 
' considerable divergence of views 
(Continued on page 1494) 














ing partially tax-exempt Govern-_| 
ment obligations command? Ob- 
viously a bank whose ratio of 
capital to deposits has witnessed 
a sharp decrease in recent years 
will not be willing to invest a} 
considerable portion of its capital 
in the premium which the medium 
and long term partially tax- 
exempt Government obligations 
command at the present time. 
Finally in considering the ques- 





tion of partially tax-exempts ver- 


sus taxable securities, it should al- | 
| war the people at large will be 


ways be borne in mind that taxa- 
tion should not be the pr:mary 
consideration in an _ investment 
policy but. other factors such. -as 
liquidity and the potential 
mands that may be made on a 
bank should receive equal atten- 
tion. While a reduction in taxes, 
and notably of the excess profits 
tax, is qtiite likely in the post- 
wir period yet. the fact should 


not be overléukéd that the excess | 
profits tax may not be entirely! Canada will not permit any ma- 


eliminated for several years. Fur- 


de- | 


countries such as England and 
Canada as well as in this country, 
the opinion has been expressed 
by high authorities that it will 
be the policy of their respective 
governments to maintain money 
rates at a low level. It certainly 
will be to the interest of the 
Treasury to utilize all means at 
its disposal to prevent an increase 
in the annual debt burden. The 
powers of the monetary. authori- 
ties over the money market are| 
great and since at the end of the | 





interested primarily in a reduc- | 
tion in taxes one may expect that | 
they will support the Congress as 
well as any administration that | 
may be in power to prevent money | 
rates from going up and which) 
would further increase the fixed | 
expenditures of the Government. | 

It is the opinion of this writer | 
that the monetary authorities in 
this country, Great Britain or in 


terial increase in interest rates | : 
| Loans and Disc 
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Bank Investm 


(Continued from page 1493) |'turn. If the return of a corporate 
even among Government agencies obligation is only a fraction of 
as to what the demand for bank one per cent higher than that of 
credit will be. However, unless|a Government obligation of the 
the end of the war witnesses a| same maturity, then there is lit- 
very sharp increase in commodity | tle advantage in holding such a 
prices, which is not anticipated,'security. The fact should not be 
the demand for bank credit will| overlooked that Government se- 
be only ‘moderate. There will be curities enjoy certain advantages 
a moderate demand for ‘capital for |even over the highest grade bonds. 
the purpose of acquiring plants|In the first place there is abso- 


ents 


|ment policy which can be based | 


on a fair degree of liquidity com- 
| bined with satisfactory earnings. 

Refunding by the Treasury: 
'One of the first problems that will 
confront the banks as a whole in 
the immediate post-war period 
_ will be to assist the Treasury in 
| carrying out its huge refunding 
| program. At the end of the war 
the short term floating debt of the 


| the economy of the country has 





| 


tained, taxes of necessity 


are 
bound to remain high. 


been reconverted and the supply 
of civilian goods is equal to the Hence it would not be surpris- 
demand. (4) The Government}ing if measures were to be sug- 
must make every effort to reduce| gested to solve the debt burden 


/expenditures at the end of hos-| through unorthodox measures, such 


tilities. While a balanced budget) as: (1) Inflation, which is a sharp 
cannot be achieved as fast as was| rise in commodity prices, accom- 
the case at the end of the last! panied as it would be by a much 
war, yet in view of the huge pub-| higher national income in terms 
lic debt outstanding and the large | of dollars. However, such a solu- 
amount of debt service, it is ab-| tion would be dishonest and in 
solutely essential that the budget; the long run would spell eco- 
of the Federal Government be! nomic and political’ disaster. It 
balanced as soon as possible and! would rob the people of their 


erected and owned by the Govern-/lutely no credit risk attached to) United States will be very large. 


ment. Undoubtedly there will be! 


a substantial demarid for mortgage | 
money. States and municipalities | 
will also sell considerable amounts | 
of securities to finance public, 
works neglected during the war. ' 
On the whole, however, the de-| 
mand cannot be so great, particu- | 
larly if war contracts are prompt- 
ly settled and the price level does 
not witness a sharp increase after 
the end of hostilities. 

Hence one may conclude that in 
the foreseeable future no material 
increase in money rates 1s to be 
expected. Banks which hold me- 
dium or long term Government 
securities based on a sound pol- 
icy, therefore, need not fear any 
substantial losses from the depre- 
ciation of Government securities. 
On the contrary, under certain 
circumstances one can even vis- 
ualize a situation where long term 
money rates may be fractionally 
lower than they are today. 


Other than Government Obliga- 
tions: AAA corporate securities 





naturally are a proper field for 
bank investments. In considering | 
the relationship between Govern- |! 
ments and AAA corporate securi- | 
ties the only question is the re-' 


them. Secondly, in periods of) Furthermore, since series E, F and 
stress they are protected by the |G ponds are for all practical pur- 
open market operations of the) poses demand obligations the 
Federal Reserve banks. ..| Treasury must stand ready to 
Banks still hold a_ certain| reet any demand that may arise 
amount of credit bonds. No gen- from this source. It is also quite 
eralization can be made about this| certain that corporations which 
type of security. Each should be | have accumulated a large amount 
investigated and analyzed sepa-| of short term Government obli- 
rately. Where the outlook for the | gations will convert them into 
industry and for the debtor cor-| cash in order to finance their re- 
poration is good and where the | conversion. 
yield on the bond is satisfactory These facts must be recognized | 
there is no reason why such a Se€-| py the banks and plans should be 
curity should be sold. On the/ made by them in conjunction with 
other hand, obligations of corpora-| the Treasury to handle the re- 
tions with a doubtful future and | funding operations in a manner 
which may encounter considerable | which would be satisfactory to 
difficulties in the post-war period | the Treasury and at the same time 
should be liquidated. not decrease the liquidity of the 
Well amortized mortgages) banks. The following recommen- 
whether insured by the FHA or| gations suggest themselves: (1) 
not are a sound investment for The banks as a whole must stand 
institutions operating with sav-| ready to assist the Government in 
ings deposits. Real estate, on the | the refunding operations. (2) The 
other hand, however good and refunding must be gradual in or- 
profitable, is not a satisfactory ger not to impair the liquidity of 
bank asset and present real estate | the banks. Under conditions as 
conditions make the liquidation | they exist today and will con- 
of such assets highly desirable. | tinue for a number of years after 
In conclusion one may say that) the war the liquidity of the banks 
the individual bank today is in a/|as well as of the money market 
position to adopt a sound invest-/ will rest to a very large extent 








| on the floating debt of the Treas- 
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|ury. Hence for many years to 
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Short Term 


THE CONSOLIDATED DEBENTURES of the Federal 
intermediate credit banks offer outstanding advantages as 


short-term investments for both banks and corporations. 


These debentures are the joint and several obligations of 
the twelve Federal intermediate credit banks and are is- 
sued in maturities of from six to twelve months. They are 
legal investments for savings banks, insurance companies 
and trust funds in New York and other states. 


Issued under the Federal Farm Loan Act, as amended, the 
debentures are eligible as security for all fiduciary, trust 
and public funds held under the authority or control of 


the Federal Government and 


the deposit of postal savings funds. 


Debentures are offered through recognized security dealers and dealer 
banks. Inquiries should be addressed to the Fiscal Agent or to dealers. 


CHARLES R. DUNN, Fiscal Agent 


31 Nassau STREET 


THE FEDERAL INTERMEDIATE CREDIT BANKS 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
COLUMBLA, S. C. 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


‘come the floating debt of the Fed- 
eral Government is bound to be 
very large and the banks in all 
likelihood will _be_,the. largest 
| holders of this floatifig:debt. (3) 
Every effort should be made to 
distribute Government securities 
}among others than commercial 
banks. It is evident that for some 
time after the war the supply of 
money in the hands of the people 
is bound to be great and the sup- 
ply of certain types of commodi- 
ties available for consumption is 
bound to remain limited. Hence 
every effort should therefore be 
made even after the war to induce 





Investments 








the people. to hold and buy more 
Government bonds, at least until 


efforts made to gradually retire| 
the public debt. It would be ad-| 
visable now to devise a system to 
handle the maturing E, F, and G 
bonds when they mature. Some of 
these obligations will come due 
next year and it would be helpful | 
if the public had some conception | 
as to how the Treasury intends 
to handle maturing obligations. 


All these problems should be 
considered now. Above all, plans 
should be made by the banking 
system as a whole to stand ready 
to absorb the short term Govern- 
ment obligations which the cor-| 
porations may offer for sale or) 
redemption. Since at the end of 
the war a material return flow 
of currency from circulation is to 
be expected, the volume of re- 
serve balances of the member 
banks should increase, and this in 
turn ought to enable the commer- 
cial banks of the country to ab- 
sorb a portion of the short term 
obligations now held as reserve 
or surplus by business concerns. 


Relieving the debt burden at 
the expense of the banks: As was 
pointed out at the beginning, the 
public debt of the United States 
at the end of hostilities may 
amount to about 300 billion dol- 
lars. At present rates of interest 
the debt burden alone will amount 
to about 6 billion dollars per an- 
num. If debt retirement of 2 to 
3 billion dollars is included one 
may expect that the handling of 
the public debt alone may absorb 
each year 8 to 9 billion dollars of 
the taxpayers’ money. In addition 
the total expenditures of the Gov- 
ernment, exclusive of the public 
debt, will be substantially larger 
than was the case before the war. 
In fact one may expect that the 
minimum expenditures of the 
Federal Government in the post- 








war period may range from 18 to 
20 billion dollars. Under these| 
circumstances, and particularly if 
a balanced budget is to be at- 


liquid savings. It would wipe out 
the middle class. It would under- 
mine confidence in Government 
and in its institutions and hente 
would have far reaching economic 
and political consequences. Such 
a solution, while it may seem 
painless at the beginning, inevit- 
ably leads to disaster as the ex- 
perience of other countries has 
conclusively proven. 
(2) A second way of lightening 
the debt burden is at the expense 
of the banks which can be 
achieved as follows. (a) To na- 
tionalize the 12 Federal Reserve 
banks and thus save the interest 
on the Government obligations 


|held by them. (b).To issue special 


low-interest-bearing securities to 
the banks in exchange for the 
Government obligations held by 
them now. As compensation the 
reserve authorities or the Govern- 
ment would obligate itself to 
maintain these obligations con- 
stantly at par. (c) To institute the 
100% reserve system and thus 
save the interest on all Govern- 
ment obligations owned by the 
banks. (d) To redeem ‘the out- 
standing obligations held by the 
banks through fiat money or 
through the profit that can be 
realized through a Sharp @epre- 
ciation of the dollar in terms of 
gold. 

All these measures invariably 
would have far reaching adverse 
effects on the national economy 
of the country and the cure would 
be by far worse than the ills 
which it was intended to remedy. 


Finally, in England the sugges- 
tion has already been made by the 
editor of the “London Economist”’ 
that the income derived by the 
banks from the holding of ‘Gov- 
ernment securities should be 
turned over to the Government. 
In an address made before the 
Manchester Statistical Society, Mr. 
Geoffrey Crowther stated as fol- 
lows: 

“It might be possible to pro- 
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vide that all, or part, of these 
holdings should be interest-free. 
But this would involve creating 
special categories of securities 
for the banks alone to hold and, 
especially in the larger issues, 
would seriously interfere with 
the elasticity of the market. I 
would prefer to see the banks 
treated like the Issue Depart- 
ment of the Bank of England 
(which, in any case, nowadays, 
they largely resemble). Let 
. them hold interest-bearing se- 
curities, but let any profits over 
a stipulated level be paid to the 
* Exchequer: 


* The consequences of the above | 
measures: Nationalization of the 
reserve banks would be the first 
step in the direction toward the | 
nationalization of the banking | 
System and the Federal Reserve | 
banks would become the football 
of politics. Furthermore, so far | 
as control over the Federal Re- 
serve banks is concerned, nothing | 
would be gained since all major |’ 
powers concerning the operations | 
of the Federal Reserve banks are | 
already vested in the Board of | 
Governors of the Federal Reserve | 
System, a body appointed by the | 
President of the United States | © 
with the advice and consent of the | 
Senate. 


’ Issuance of low coupon or non- | 
‘ interest-bearing obligations to the 
banks or turning over the income 
derived by them from Govern- 
a securities to. the Treasury | 

‘ould have the following effects: 
It would induce the banks to sell 
their obligations and thus disor- 
ganize the Government bond mar- | 
ket. It would drastically curtail | 
the earnings of the banks which | 
would lead either to the liquida- | 
.tion of many institutions or they | 
would be forced to assume greater | 
risks in the acquisition of securi- | 
ties or in granting leans, or ‘to| 
impose, heavy service charges. It | 
_ would penalize those banks which | 
supported the war effort and 





which acquired large amounts of | 


Government obligations. Since any 
securities specially issued to the | 
banks would have only a limited | 
market it would impair the liq- 
uidity of these institutions and 


would make them more dependent | thi; vital task. 


on the reserve banks than ever 
before. In addition it would be- | 
come exceedingly difficult to 


ito maintain full employment, 


‘selves in a position to be able to 


assets but they will remove the 


ithe Government 


\fort that may. be made to increase 


‘funding opérations and thus be| 


shift Government obligations from! 
the banks to other investors. 

The disastrous effects of infla- 
tion on the national economy of 
the country are too well known | 
and need rot be further elabo-| 
rated. The only way to handle 
the public debt is to keep the 
national income at a high level, 
to 
adopt a sound system of taxation 
and for the Government to prac- 
tice economy. 

The dangers enumerated before, | 
however, have to be faced by the | 
banks and measures must be taken | 


/to combat them long before they | 


become really serious. The fol-| 
lowing recommendations suggest | 
themselves: 

(1) Education: The banks} 
throughout the country should | 
launch an educational campaign | 
pointing out that the fate of the| 
i banks is closely interwoven oa 
that of the economy of the entire 
‘country and that any measures | 
which hurt the banks are bound) 
in the long run to have an adverse | 
effect on the national economy of | 
the country. | 

(2) The banks should make | 
every effort to distribute Gov-| 
ernment obligations among ulti-| 
mate investors. This should be 
'done not merely during the War | 
| Loan Drives but particularly dur- | 
ing the period of refunding. 


(3) Banks should seek loans ag-| 


gressively and should place them- 


meet all the legitimate needs of 
the community In doing so they 
net only will diversify their own 


|eriticism that has at times been 
levelled aga:ast them that they 
are not meeting the meeds particu- 
larly of the small men. 

(4) Since the debt burden of 
will be very 
|heavy it is desirable that the 
banks themselves combat any ef- 


money rates which would in turn 





|further increase the debt burden. 

(5) Finally it would be advis- | 
able for the banks to appoint +B 
| well qualified committee to study | 
the problems involved in the re-| 


prepared to assist the Treasury in 


Conclusion: The investment 
problems confronting the individ- 
‘ual banks are numerous but they 








We spectalize in— 


can be.solved if the proper pelts’ 
cies are adopted now. The banks | 
are able today to place themselves | 
in a position of high liquidity and 
at the same t.:me enjoy adequate | 
earnings. 

The problems confronting 
individual banks, however, are| 
greatly overshadowed by those! 
which confront the banking sys-| 
tem as a whole. Their solution is | 
closely interwoven with the eco- | 
nomic and political future of the 
country. Banks as a general rule 
reflect economic and financial 
conditions prevailing at a given 
time. At present when the nation | 
is engaged in war the resources of 
the banks reflect the fact that a 
considerable portion of the entire 
economy of the country has been 
diverted to war work. When the 
war is over and the reconversion 
process has been completed, the 
banks will again reflect the econ- 
omy of the country and their as- 
sets in all likelihood will show a/} 
greater diversification than is pos- 
sible under present conditions. 


Notwithstanding the great prob- 
lems that confront the nation as 
a whole and the banks there is 
no need to adopt a pessimistic at- 
titude. A nation which could with- 
in a relatively short time convert 


an economy geared up to produce 


the 





goods which make life easy and 
comfortable into the arsenal of 
democracy and which could 


i'change peaceful citizens into 


armies of hpoeration can without 


‘any question reconvert its econ- 


omy to peaceful pursuits. In com- 
parison with the problems that 
confront the nations ravaged by 
war, those facing the United States 
are relat.vely simple. 


Governors Of S.E. Firms 
Ass’n Meet In Wi. Y. 


The Board of Governors of the 
Association of Stock Exchange 
Firms, of which _Wm. Wymond 
Cabeli, of Richmond, Va., is Presi- 
dent, held its Fall meeting at the 
Biltmore Hotel, New York, on 
Monday and Tuesday, Oct. 2 and 
3, bringing to New York represen- 
tatives of the Assotiation from I¢€ 
cities in 13 states who joined with 
New York City Governors of the 
Association in a discussion of cur- 
rent and post-war problems con- 
fronting the securities industry. 
Emil Schram, President of the Ex- 
change, and John A. Coleman, 


Chairman of the Exchange’s 
Board of Governors, participated 
in the discussions. 


» 


Governors of the Association 
who came here from out of town. 
in addition to Mr. Cabell, were D. 
J. Bogardus, First Vice-President, 
Los Angeles; Springer H. Brooks, 
Second Vice-President, St. Paul: 
Frank E. Baker, Baker, Weeks 
and Harden, Philadelphia; J. C. 
Bradford; J. C. Bradford & Co., 


Nashville; Richard P. Dunn, 
Auchincloss, Parker & Redpath, 
Washington; Albert P. £verts, 
Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis, 
| Boston; William J. Fleming, A. E. 
| Masten & Co., Pittsburgh; Charles 
\S. Garland, Alex. Brown & Sons, 
|Baltimore; William E. Huger, 
Courts & Co., Atlanta; James M. 
Hutton Jr.. W. E. Hutton & Co., 
Cincinnati; Arthur F. Lindley, 
Clement, Curtis & Co., Chicago; 
Latham W. Murfey, Curtiss, House 
& Co., Cleveland; Laurence P. 
Smith, Crouse, Bennett, Smith & 
Co., Detroit, and John Witter, 
Dean Witter & Co., San Francisco. 

A dinner was given on Monday 
evening Oct. 2 by the Board of 
Governors of the Exchange at the 
Biltmore in honor of the Govern- 
ers of the Association. 
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38,432,083.36 





Reserve. 


" $2,936,621,711.68 
6,436,435.35 


$ 298,432,083.36 
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3,389,919.19 
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Post-War Real Estate Prospects 


(Continued from page 1461) 
more than likely those cities that 
are ports of entry. It therefore 
should be a resonable conclusion 
that a city. such as New York, 


which is the largest port in the} 


United States, through which will 
pass millions of men returning 
from overseas, a certain percen- 
tage of these will make their per- 
manent home in New York. It is 
also a reasonable conclusion that 
those that are merely transients, 
going home, possessing accumula- 
tions of their pay while they were | 
abroad, and having their families | 
meet them at the port of entry, | 
will spend at least some time and | 
money in New York before. re-| 
turning to their home town. This | 
conclusion should prove that hotel | 
business in the City of New York | 
ought to be good for many years) 
to come, especially in view of the 
Government’s policy of not re-| 
leasing from our armed forces | 
great numbers at any one time, | 
but rather to employ the stagger 
system. 

In addition thereto, all indus- 
jrial and manufacturing firms 
for the last four years have had 
as their principle customer the 
United States Government and 
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Main Office, 37 Broad Street 


OF CONDITION 


at the close of business, September 30, 1944 


RESOURCES 


U. S. Government Obligations .. . 
State, Municipal and Cerporate Bonds 


Customers’ Liability under Acceptances 


LIABILITIES 
. $7,000,000.60 


their main problem has not been | 
one of salesmanship and merchan- 
dising but merely that of getting 
enough raw materials to complete 
their orders. With the cessation | 
of hostilities, all business firms!) 
will again be on a competitive | 
basis to get the maximum from 
the spending public. Therefore, |} 
believe that more people will! 
travel to New York in order to 
get business ideas, merchandise 
and the many other things that 
like New | 
York in order to place themselves 
in a competitive position through-| 
out the country. 

Many people have brought up| 
the question of ceilings on rents. | 
Obviously it is impossible to see) 
at this time whether those ceil-| 


| debt 


in the face of ceiling rents, prop- | 
erties are showing substantial 
profits. 

As to the question of construc- | 
tion of new buildings, when we, 
have availability ot materials, one 
should keep in mind that con- 
struction costs over 1939 levels) 
will be 50% higher, plus a 75% 
increase in labor. This would lead 
one to come to the conclusion that | 
new buildings will be extremely | 
costly and certainly in a poor 
competitive position against build- 
ings which have been reorganized, | 
and in many cases their funded 
reduced substantially. To) 
quote from a recent address given 
before the Central Home Loan) 
Bank of Cincinnati by the Pres- | 
ident of Real Estate Analysis, Inc. | 


| their 


from war conditions to normal 


|peace conditions there should be | 


no reason why the earnings for 
real estate properties as such 
should not continue on the up- 
ward course immediately follow- 
ing the war. In addition, all of 
our insurance companies and fin- 
ancial institutions are presented 
with a very serious problem in 
the investment of their funds. 
Presently, and for the next sev- 


|eral years to come, this problem 
| will continue, interest rates will 


be very low and because of that 
factor more and more financial | 
institutions are looking for first) 
mortgage loans on improved prop- | 
erties in good locations as it is/| 
only opportunity to get) 
higher than the unusually low 


rates they are receiving in other | 
| despite the fact that many of its 


classes of securities. As the mort- | 
gage market becomes freer and | 
more money can be obtained for | 


ings will be eliminated. However,/ of St. Louis, the following figures,| }oans on real estate, it is logical | 
it is reasonable to assume that} according to the Bureau of Statis-| that the market for all real estate | 


| with the breaking of the “little! 


tics, show “rentals are 14.9% be- 


should become extremely active. | 


steel formula,” that one can see| low the eighteen-year average as| Hotels, office buildings and apart- | 
the spiral of inflation starting | against miscellaneous items, such} ment houses are still selling at less | 
and ceilings, as such, will be grad-| as picture show admissions, which | than the prices obtained for such 


ually raised upward. Labor in| 


connection with the operation of| year average; clothing 19%; food | years, 


buildings of all types have re-| 
ceived increases up to 75% in the | 


are 15.1% above the eighteen- 


21%, house furnishings 23.3%.” | 
These figures are quoted as a| 


properties during normal business | 
The conclusion that one | 
must draw from these arguments. 
are that real estate as such is far | 


last ten years, but in the face of}; guide as to how low present rent-| behind any other commodity and | 


such increases, together with) 
operating cost increases and also 
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als are in comparison with other | 
items of living expense. 

Many people have been con-| 
cerned about the amount of Gov- | 
ernment space occupied in build- | 
ings in the City of New York. It} 
is interesting to note. that al-| 
though no actual statistics have} 
been made, reliable sources con- | 


' tend that about 10% of the office | 


space in Wall Street district is | 
occupied by Government agen-| 
cies, some of which are permanent | 
and are included in the 10% fig- | 
ure. In the Grand Central zone, | 
about 5% of the space is similarly | 
used. But with the pent-up de-| 
mand for space, it is reasonable | 
and logical to expect that should | 
a percentage of those Govern-| 
ment agencies cancel their leases, | 
it will not present a serious va- | 
cancy problem. 

In view of the fact that in real | 
estate, we have no reconversion | 
problems, we have no adjustments | 
to be made in the operations of | 
property to take care of the change | 


that it is just coming into its’ 


rightful investment position. 


We then come to the fact that 
real estate first mortgage bonds | 
are selling at substantial dis- | 
counts on a very high yield basis. 
If the arguments given above are 
sound, real estate securities as a) 
class are far behind their true} 
value and that excellent oppor- | 
tunities present themselves to the | 
intelligent investor for real value, 
sound security and high yields 
which mamy never again present | 
itself. 

Available On Request 

Schenley Distillers Corporation | 
have prepared an attractive book- | 
let, containing the first articles | 
in the series they have been run- 
ning in the “Financial Chronicle.” | 
Covies of this hooklet may be had | 
upon request by writing to Mark 
Merit, in care of Schenley Distill- | 
ers Corporation. 350 Fiitth Ave. 
New York 1, N. Y. 





|New York City. 


Wall Street Riders 
Elect New Officers 


At the anual meeting of the 
Wall Street Riding Club held Sept. 
28, 1944, Miss Frances. M. Weller 
of Harry Downs & Co. was elected 
president for a third term. Miss 
Regina Hankinson of Adolph 
Lewisohn & Sons, Inc.. was re- 
elected vice-president and treas- 
urer, and Miss Loraine B. Ross of 
F. Eberstadt & Co. was elected 
secretary. Misses Eugenie Ditt- 
mann, Helen M. Doyle, Loraine B. 
Ross, Frances M. Weller, and Mr. 
William H. Salisbury were all 
voted to remain on the board of 
directors for another two years. 

The club plans an active season 


members are in the armed serv- 
ices. 

A benefit horse show is again 
planned in April, and as in the 
past will be for some worthwhile 
charity. The last show was for the 
benefit of The Tribune Fresh Air 
Fund which received a_ sizable 
donation. 

The Wall Street Riding Club 
meets each Friday at its ride 
headquarters, New York Riding 
and Polo Club, 32 West 67th St., 
and during the season holds many 
events, including a gymkhana, 
costume ride, and inter-club com- 
petition for prizes and ribbons. 
Miss Weller, President, has won 
several trophies in open competi- 
tion. 

The club will celebrate ithe 
opening of its ninth season with 2 
reunion and get-together on Fri- 
day, Oct. 6, at its ride headquar- 
ters. 


Sishne: Eechey Goud 


Large potential demands for 
railroad equipment, both here and 
abroad, including locomotives de- 


pendent upon mechanical stokers, 
make the outlook for Standard 
Stoker Co., Inc., most attractive, 
according to a recent memoran- 


}dum on the situation prepared by 


G. A. Saxton & Co., 70 Pine Street, 
Copies may be 
had from the firm upon request. 
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‘“‘A People’s Peace’’ 


(Continued from page 1459) 


“Isolationism must be abol-| 
ished.” 

“America must police the world 
for a 100 years.” 

And so on, indefinitely. The 
crowd cheers and says the orator 
is a great leader. But just what 
has he said that could not be said 
by any high school boy? There 
is no leadership in name-calling— 
or the uttering of meaningless 
phrases. Such talk merely ap- 
peals to emotions—not judgments. 
It does no more than confuse the 
public mind. 

If you dream along with our 
global planners you will have vi- 
sions of peoples all over the world 
sitting by their firesides or under 
their cocoanut palms, or in their 
sod huts, discussing the beauties 
of world organizations, world 
courts, or world armies. This is 
all very inspiring, but travel the 
world over and you will find 
nothing to justify this picture. 

I do not presume to specify all 
the outlines of a foreign policy for 
our country, but rather to analyze 
some of the proposals that have 
been advanced. This approach 
should appeal to those who are 
willing to submit their plans to 
“public scrutiny. And while I am 
‘talking about scrutiny, I want to 
emphasize what is now apparently 
taking place with respect to peace 
planning. 

These plans—so vital to the 
happiness and prosperity of -the 
American people—should not be 
reached or adopted in secret con- 
claves; and then forced upen the 
people by emotional appeal based 
upon bitterness and hatred stem- 
ming from war. 

Secret diplomacy is in the sad- 
dle today. People who believe in 
Woodrow Wilson’s rebuke of 
secret covenants, secretly arrived 
at and who will not be bound by 
them, wonder why—in a democ- 
racy—leaders are afraid to trust 
the people with the facts of global 
life. If Americans are intelligent 
enough to fight and make the in- 
struments of war to win victory— 
aren't they intelligent enough to| 
discuss the terms of the settle- 
ment and win the peace? A for- 
eign policy based ‘on secret di- 
plomacy is so weak and flimsy, so 
devoid of a basic foundation—that 
it cannot long survive. Con- 
versely, a program of international 
cooveration in which the common 
denominator of world-wide peace 
is political and economic freedom 
—can become the cornerstone of 
the kind of peace for which the 
plain people of all countries yearn. 


Today we are being told that 
we must agree to a world organi- 
zation before we know the com- 
mitments of our Government or 
the terms of the peace. The pro- 
ponents of this idea are afraid 
that if and when the people know 
the full details of our commit- 
ments they will become so -dis- 
jllusioned that they will want no 
‘part of these global schemes. 

The American people start with 
-certain inescapable fundamentals: 
‘We have certain principles and 


for a foreign policy. We desire to 
avoid wars and maintain peace. 
-We do not covet our neighbors’ 
land. We. believe in the inde- 
‘pendence of all peoples. We favor 
the expansion of representative 
government ‘as promoting the 
-maintenance of peace. We should 
not depart from these principles 
and convictions at the peace table. 


Everyone wants peace. How, | 
attain a just and lasting peace is 
the practical question that cdon- 
fronts the world today. Makv' 
groups urge varied forms of world 
organizations as a solution. The 
dJatest proposal advanced is that 
we should join a world organiza- 
tion which would require us to 
fight to enforce its decisions. It 
proposes that the Congress should 
delegate to the President the right 
to appoint a renvresertative to a 


sibty China. 
would be empowere 
that council and commit this coun- | 
try to war against whomever that | 
council decided might be the) 
“aggressor”—without referring the | 
question back to the people of this | 
country or to the Congress of the 
United States. 

This would mean that the Con- 
gress of the United States is abdi- | 
cating its Constitutional duty to 
declare war. 

The causes of war lie deep in 
human nature and cannot be erad- 
icated by any project or piece of 
machinery without such transfor- 
mation of human nature that it 
would be human no longer. 

The major premise of the argu- 
ments of the advocates of this pro- 
posal is that the council should 
adopt a definition of “aggression” 
and be able to stop all future ag- 
gressors, Under the Geneva pro- 
tocol an “aggressive war” was to 
be declared an “International 
Crime.” But a deed does not be- 
come a crime merely by being 
called so. The leading statesmen 
representing their countries at the 
League of Nations were never able 
to agree on the definition of “ag- 
gressor” even in general terms, 
except in specific cases and in the 
light of events. Nor have any of 
the attempts to distinguish be- 
tween aggressors and defensive 
warfare been successful. One of 
the reasons for the failure of the 
League of Nations was because it 
sought to maintain the status quo 
of the provisions of the Versailles 
treaty. The essence of the cove- 
nant is that private or local wars 
are prohibited but to wage uni- 
versal war is the duty of all. 

Before we commit ourselves to 
join any world organization to 
preserve the status quo of a peace 
treaty we should know the terms 
of that treaty. We should know 
whether or not Russia or England 
or any other of our Allies intends 
to seize territories of countries 
now recognized by the Unzited 
States. 

There is a disposition in too 
many quarters to assume that we 
need only to prevent future ag- 
gression by Germany or Japan. 
This is unrealistic in the extreme. 
The American people assume, and 
if they can believe their leaders, 
they have a right to assume, that 
after this war Germany and Japan 
will be so thoroughly defeated and 
disarmed that they will not in the 
foreseeable future become mili- 
tary threats to the peoples of the 
world. This being so, there re- 
main three nations that could 
possibly start a world war. This 
is plain common sense and we 
might just as well face that fact 
now. Is then, this world organi- 
zation, which will be controlled 
by these three leading powers, 
being formed to dictate to the 
smaller countries. of the world 
what they can and cannot do? Or 
‘s it, as some have suggested, for 
the purpose of preventing them 
from going to war with each 
other?. But how will it prevent 
wars among the big three, or. by 
any one of the big three against 
another power? 

No nation that is strong enough 
to resist is going to acquiesce in 
disciplinary measures directed 
against itself. The plan may work 
when applied to small nations but 
not when applied to great nations. 

Would the American people 
agree to reduce our force to~ the 


This representative | 
d to vote in| 


j}pooint of impotence as against’ an 
international 
Psome foreign body? 


force directed by 
In practice, 
such a force could be directed only 
against weak nations. Unless the 
powerful nations are to defy the 
central authority they must be 
disarmed to the point where they 
have no alternative to obedience. 

Thus we see it is no simple mat- 
ter of placing some shins and 
troops and planes at the disposal 
of ja central authority. It means 





council comvbosed of England, 
‘Russia, the United States and pos- 


that Great Britain, Russia and the 
United States- —the only powers 





‘who will be able to carry on a 


world war—would have to yield 


| their sovereignty. It is likely that 


'Russia or England wouid consent | 
to surrender the force they have | 
| built up to defend ther territory? 
Would we turn our navy or our 


|air force over to a central body? 


Of course not. 

The most important function of 
government is the defense of its 
people. 
declare war. Are the American 
people willing to turn over to 
some international organization 


‘over which they may not have | 


any control the power to send | 
their boys tc police the world? 

I do not believe so. 

The answer to the question of | 
peace in Europe is, in my opinion, 
a federation of European states— | 
a sort of United States of Europe. 
It is an answer that is practical 
and workable for Europe and 
holds out the best guarantee 


against future involvement in Eu- | 


ropean affairs by tnis Republic. 


When in possession of the facts, 
and given time, the American 


This includes the right to | 


‘people have a way of reaching 
sound conclusions. However, they 
are not always afforded time now- 
adays to feel their way, and as 
matters stand, they are not in pos- 


session of adequate facts about our | 


‘foreign relations. This is not a 
‘reproach leveled against any par- 
ticular administration. It is no 
more than a statement of a de- 
'plorable fact. 


tending over a century and a half, 


\we have reached a point where | 


i\the American people have, in 


practice, tittle control over foreign 


\affairs, either directly through 
‘force of public opinion, or through | 
| their elected representatives. The | 
| fact is that in our country there is 
iin practice autocratic control of | 
|foreign affairs, brought about al- 
mone unnoticed because of the 
gradual relaxation of checks, con- 
| trols and provisions for collabora- 
tion. 

The Senate and House, sepa- 
‘rately and jointly, have been 


tive participation in the conduct 


As a result of deveiopments ex- | 


of foreign relations prescribed by 
|the Constitution. The people as 
a whole can register their ap- 
/proval or disapproval only at the 
ballot box. But these opportuni- 
ties,occur only at rare intervals 
\instead of being continuous. Fur- 
thermore in practice elections are 
rarely decided on international is- 


sues because it is stated tnat pol- 
itics should stop at the water’s 
,edge. That was the picture four 
years ago and that is the picture 
| today. 

One of our most vital problems 
is to find a way whereby the 
American people can come inte 
| their own, can run their own 
‘show, directly through public 
opinion and indirectly through 
their elected representatives. We 
‘should have a totally different 
picture today if we were doing 
this for ourselves rather tham 
under the guidance of propa- 
ganda and organized emotion. 


———— 


| 
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Imperial Preference And Other Factors In Post-War Trade With The British Empire 


(Continued from first page) 
needs the inclusion of a few minor 
details, whereas the American 
blueprint is in large measure un- 
finished and as yet only a con- 
fusion of unrelated lines. 

One writer in a popular weekly 
Magazine, speaking about foreign 
policy, said: “We share the Brit- 
ish intention to win the war com- 
pletely. But beyond that we have 
no such clean-cut plans as the 
British have. We are not at all 
sure how far we want to extend 
‘our influence and what price we 
are willing to pay to do it. We 
bewilder ourselves with theoreti- 
cal discussions about world peace 
and world organization and world 
policing.” A business man sitting 
in my office stated that if our 
Government did not do some- 
thing pretty quick, the British 
would not only have the British 
Empire markets under their con- 
tro], but would dominate also the 
European* and Latin American 
markets. A little further ques- 
tioning and he surmised that we 
would have little chance in the 
African markets, and since the 
British were entering into long- 
term contracts with Russia, we 
could not expect to get much of 
that trade. A little further urging 
along this line and he began to 
see the untenable position he was 
getting into and began to hedge 
by admitting that some parts of 
the world needed a few of the 


read the British Parliamentary 
debates and to 
newspapers and journals the pic- 
ture is quite different. 


cal parties, associations and indi- 
viduals come to our 
showing a multiplicity of ideas 
and innumerable gradations of 
thinking. The British Govern- 


ment is under constant pressure | 


to tell the people what its plans 
are for housing, agriculture, em- 
ployment, social security, foreign 
trade, and every other phase of 
the economic, commercial, finan- 
cial and social life of the veople. 
They all agree that there must be 
full employment and 
exports, but 
fusion exists on the methods for 
attaining those goals. An edi- 
torial in the British “Export 
Gazette” stated: “The minimum 
export level has been put at 50% 
over pre-war at least. But no 
one, as yet, has produced any 
really satisfactory plan showing 
how it is to be done. There is 
more than a suggestion that in- 
dustry is expecting the Govern- 
ment somehow to do the trick, 
while the Government is throwing 
the ball to industry.” 

A member of Parliament 
dorsed the 
view that a high rate of employ- 
ment and 
British export trade and wanted 
to know what steps the Govern- 


en- 


follow British | 


Dozens of | 
post-war plans by British politi-| 


‘ | 
attention | 


increased | 
considerable con- | 


living depended on 


large proportion of the export 
| trade of the world. 
secret that America is 
|ing a large export trade, whereas 
we, in this country, possibly for 
very good reasons, are not in a 
position to carry out the necessary 
planning and research to enable 
us to get our share of the export 
trade.” 


Perhaps these few quotations | 


and ideas will help you to under- 
| Stand that the confusion so often 
| attributed to Washington is bal- 


| anced by equal or possibly greater | 
confusion in the capitals of our | 


allies and foreign trade competi- 
tors. Suffice to say the Govern- 


ment officials in Washington are | 
not unmindful of the importance | 
the post-war | 


of planning for 
world and much time and effort is 
devoted to 
proposals. 
One problem of paramount in- 
terest is the volume and direc- 
tion of American 
after the war. To 
| this problem one must give con- 





our greatest competitor, the Brit- 
‘ish Empire. You were informed 


| historical development of the 
Empire as a whole, with particu- 


lar emphasis on the commercial | 
Today that Empire stands | 


| side. 


It is an open | 
making | 
extensive preparations for secur- | 


exploring the many | 


export trade | 
understand | 


sideration to the foreign trade of | 


; . 2 | 
British liasernsaant | ne week by Dr. Mowatt of the 


demand for both synthetic and 
natural rubber. However, we will 
undoubtedly maintain a 


that we will not be at the mercy 
of market manipulations of quan- 
tity, price, etc. 

The outstanding policy 
tends to unite all parts 
British commercial empire into 
|'one trading unit is the Imperial 
preferential tariff system. In my 
recent article in “Foreign Com- 
merece Weekly,” copies of which 


were distributed to you last week, | 


I defined Imperial Preference as 
a trade policy based on numerous 
agreements and legislative enact- 
ments whereby one part of the 
British Empire provides for more 
favorable tariff treatment.of goods 


| part of the Empire than is ac- 
corded similar goods 


| pire. 
Recent statements 
prominent writers in 
try that Imperial 
| began with the Ottawa 
ments of 1932 


by 
this coun- 


Agree- 


/ ences is almost as old as the Em- 


'enees were eliminated by the Re- 


forms of Peel in the period 1846 '! 


to 1860. The present system had 
its beginnings in 1898 when 
Canada granted a few preferences 


strong | 
position in rubber production 50 | 


that | 
of the} 


imported from another designated | 


imported | 
'from a country outside the Em- | 


certain | 
Preferences | 


are not accurate. | 
|The princivle of coloniai prefer- | 


pire itself, but the early prefer- | 


will be in a position to capture a|for rubber will create sufficient; instance, in the Union of. South 


Africa many of the preferences 
are only 3% or 5% of the value 
of the products, while in the 
United Kingdom it varies from 
742% of the value of the products 
to the full amount of duty. 

An important factor in the ap- 
plication of preferential duties is 
the eligibility requirements for 
| the preferential rates. For non- 
| processed articles they must. be 
\the bona fide growth or produce 
|of the country of origin to which 
| the preferences apply. For manu- 
factured. goods the requirements 
are more complicated. For in- 
stance, in Australia the prefer- 
ences are granted if the goods 
contain at least 75% of labor or 
materials of the country of origin 
in their factory or work cost. 
However, if goods are of a class 
|or kind not commercially manu- 
factured in Australia, this per- 
centage may be reduced to 25%. 
‘It is essential that the final 
process or processes of manufac- 
ture shall take place in the coun- 
try claiming the preference and 
|that the goods are consigned 
therefrom direct to Australia. 

Many of you are familiar with 
these details of the operation of 
the preferential duties. Of more 
interest is the effect of the pref- 
erences on the trade of the United 
A precise _ statistical 
answer cannot be given, although 
specific instances could be pointed 





} 


| States. 


: ; 'as a monument to the political 
ment was taking to implement) —ocacity of its leaders, imbued 


that policy. He said: It is nO! with a policy of give and take, | 


out where United States markets 


'on products of the United King- 
were taken over by British com- 


things we had to sell. 
dom and certain western hemi- 


In the terms of one of our radio 


| 
| 
| 
j 


comedians I would say: “That 
ain’t the way I heerd it.” To 
those of us that are required to 





good blinking the fact that, unless | 
something is done now, when the 
war is over our American allies 
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|sometimes guilty 


j 


of tremendous | 
|errors of judgment though often | 


sphere colonies. Canada was one 
of the leading proponents of an 


| counterbalanced by unusual bril- | Empire-wide system of prefer- 


| liance of decision in other matters. | ences. 
| 


After 1898 the system ex- 


Is this Empire a single trading | Panded until nearly all parts of 


'unit or a collection of many units? 
As the political Empire is made 
up of a conglomeration of races, 
| religions and political philisophy 


'and many invisible ties, so the 


many individual 


| bound tégether by a few visible | OUS parts of the 


| bound together by certain policies | 


Among these policies 
Imperial preferential 


treatment. 
are the 


rent trade control system. 

The importance of the British 
'Empire market to the U 
| States is clearly demonstrated by 
| the fact that prior te the outbreak 
of hostilities in 1939 the British 
Empire was the largest foreign 
| market for the produce and manu- 
factures of 





41.4% of all United States 
:In spite of the Imperial preferen- 
itial tariff policy, the energetic 
“Buy British” campaigns, the po- 


the extensive British investments 
in the Empire, and other forces, 


States than did any other politi- 
cal or continental group of coun- 
tries. Economic developments 
since September, 1939, indicate 
that even though certain phases 
of this situation will be altered to 
some extent after the termination 
of hostilities, the discernible ten- 
dencies will probably not be of 
sufficient strength to displace the 
British Empire market from its 
place as the first market for 
United States goods. This will be 
true particularly if the United 
States continues to purchase as 
large a percentage of imports 


| from the Empire as before the 


war: In the period 1919-1939 ap- 
proximately 35.5% of imports into 
the United States originated in 
the British Empire. It is not easy 
to predict whether we will con- 
tinue to buy a corresponding 
/ volume of goods from the Empire 
| after the war. For example. will 
| we buy Malayan rubber? I be- 





that tend to make for unity of| 


tariff system, the currency system | 
and sterling balances, and the cur- | 


ited | 


| commercial Empire is made up of | 
trading units | 


| the Empire had adopted some 
|form of preferential schedule. 
|The British Government resisted 
| the pressure applied by the vari- 
Empire until 1919, 
'in which year preferential rates 
were provided on imports from 
Empire sources of tea, cocoa, cof- 
fee, sugar, dried or preserved 
fruit, wine, spirits and motor cars. 
It will be observed that these 
preferences were of little real 
value to the Empire, as much of 
the British imports of these com- 
modities came from non-Empire 
sourees. The preferential system 
received its greatest impetus from 
the Ottawa Agreements signed on 


| Aug. 20, 1932, by which preferen- 


'out the Empire, 
‘the United Kingdom, 


the United States. | 
That market took approximately | 
ex- | 


ports during the period 1919-1939. | of 


litical and cultural ties of Empire, | 


the British Empire consistently | 
bought more from the United | 


tial rates were increased through- 
particularly 
where 
general protective tariff had been 
adopted a few months earlier. 
The Ottawa Agreements consist 
12 bilateral agreements be- 
|itween various members of the 
| Empire represented at the Ottawa 
conference. Otherwise the pref- 
erential system is based on legis- 
lation of the individual parts of 
the Empire. Due to this tariff 
autonomy the preferential system 
is not uniform. Some of the colo- 
i'nies such as Nigeria, Straits Set- 
tlements, Zanzibar, Malta, British 
New Guinea and others maintain 
a single-column tariff and grant 
equality of treatment to all im- 
ports regardless of source. Other 
areas maintain a tariff of two or 
more columns, and provide lower 
rates of duty for imports from all 
or specified parts of the Empire. 
For example, Eire has a three- 
column tariff, and in some cases 
grants one rate to products of the 
United Kingdom and Canada, an- 
other rate to the rest of the Em- 
pire, and a third rate to the rest 
of the world. 
Northern Rhodesia has _ four 
columns; Schedule A for all non- 
British imports, Schedule B for 
imports from reciprocating British 
areas, Schedule C for imports 





| 
| 


} 
| 
} 


from non-reciprocating British 
areas, and Schedule D for imports 
from the Congo Basin. 


The amount of the preference 


| lieve that we will buy it in some! varies from a small fraction of the 


volume because the increased uses tariff rate to the full rate. 


For 


in 
a| 


The tariff of' 


| petitors, such as lumber in Aus- 
'tralia, which is now being sup- 
| plied from British Columbia. In 
|'my recent study, entitled “Some 
| Faetors in Post-War Export Trade 
|With British Empire,’ my col- 

league, Miss Kathleen Horton, 
| prepared some charts which show 
| that England undoubtedly substi- 
_ tuted purchases from the Empire 
| for certain imports formerly ob- 
| tained from the United States, and 
| that import trade within the Em- 
pire expanded at the expense of 
imports from the United States. 
Preferences are granted in many 
| of these areas for Empire products 
| competitive with products pro- 
| duced in the Los Angeles area. 

One of the well known effects 
of the British preferential system 
has been the encouragement to 
the establishment of branch plants 
or the granting of manufacturing 
rights by United States manufac- 
turers in Canada and in a few 
cases in other Empire areas. The 
success of this policy has not 
always been clearly indicated. 
| Individual manufacturers. have 
| profited, but some elements in this 
country claim that our national 
welfare has suffered a loss by this 
creation of additional competition 
and by the export of jobs. Other 
| people claim that this argument 
is somewhat-+tenuous, as some other 
competitor would probably estab- 
lish such an industry in the Em- 
pire if we failed to do so. 

As the conflict in Europe is 
rapidly drawing to a close, you 
are perhaps deeply interested in 
the prospects for the elimination 
of the preferences. While we will 
continue to hope for the attain- 
ment of that objective. the total 
elimination of preferences does 
not seem to be in the cards in 
the near future. The decision as 
to the continuation of the prefer- 
ential system is not simple, for it 
depends not alone on the United 
Kingdom but on the combined de- 
cision of the parts of the Empire 
‘having autonomy in regard to 
tariffs. 

There is no question but that 
most British and Empire authori- 
ties desire some form of multilat- 
eral commercial agreement which 
‘will provide for lowering of trade 
barriers, including possibly some 
moderation in preferences. The 
difficulty, however, will be the 
(unfavorable international finan- 
cial position of the United King- 
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dom which will make it quite im- 
possible for them to give conces- 
sions in commercial policies with- 


It is estimated that of the foreign | 
exchange available annually to} 
the United Kingdom before the | 
war approximately $500,000,000 
will not be available after the war | 


j 


|of the second concession? Need- 
|less to say, any suggestion of the 
|first concession, namely, 


British Empire products, 
into play the activities of all the} 


|numerous pressure groups in this | 


| country that seem to be afraid of} 
competition. 


the | 
out an appropriate quid pro quo.| opening of this market to more) 
brings | 


The second conces- | 


standard of living and an 
creased demand for United States 
products, 

We have the example of Canada 
whose gross valtue of manufac- 
tures increased from about $500,- 
000,000 in 1900 to $4,500,000,000 in 
1940. At the same time imports 
from the United States increased 


because of liquidation of foreign | sion, namely, a division of world | from $100,000,000 to $750,000,000. 


investments and loss of 
to foreigners. 


services | 


loss of exchange there will also | 
be the necessity to find additional! | 


funds to pay the service on the 
new external debts that have de-| 
veloped during the war - years. | 
The international accounts of the | 
United Kingdom were not always | 
balanced before the war; hence | 
the financial prospects: for Great 
Britain after the close of hostili- 
ties are extremely hazy. This is 
the very heart of the confusion | 
that exists today in British plans | 
for the post-war period. 

The solution generally given for | 
this problem is an increase in 
British exports up to 50% over 
pre-war figures. That would be a 
herculean task, and no one has 


provided the, answer as to how it) 
Can British indus- | 
trial capacity meet the post-war | 


can be done. 


demands for domestic reconstruc- 
tion; as well as the normal export 
demands, and then find the capac- 
ity over and above to provide an 
additional $800,000,000 to $1,000,- 
000,000 of exports? The answer 
is yes, only if the British Govern- | 
ment can maintain some form of | 
rationing of its production for do- 
mestic purposes in favor of pro- 
duction by export industries. In- | 


creased exports from the United | 
Kingdom will mean increased im- | 
ports of raw materials and semi- | 
produce those | 
| fied without relying on imports. | 
in- | 
|augurated industries are making | 
imports to | 
assure the proper use of available | 


manutactures to 
exports. It would therefore 
pear necessary for 
Government to maintain 
form -of control over 


ap- 


some 


foreign exchange for 
purchases abroad. 

Someone will remind me that 
British agricultural policy during 
the war 
necessity to import 
That is very true, and today Great 
Britain depends on imports. sor 
only about “4 to % of its food 
requirements as compared with 
prior to 1939. This condition can | 
hardly continue. in peace-time ‘or | 
a war-weary people cannot be ex- | 
pected to be satisfied with a rigid | 
and monotonous diet imposed by 
the necessities of five years of 
war. 

In view of all this the problem 
of canceling or drastically reduc- 
ing Imperial preferences without 
a substantial concession on the 
part of other nations is extremely | 
dubious. A very small beginning 
was made in the reciprocal trade 
agreements with the United King- 
dom and Canada. 
remembered that any lowering of 
import duties lessens the impact 
of preferences. What concessions 
would be of interest to the British 
and to the dominions? The first 
and most attractive concession 
would be greater access to the 
large and high-standard United 
States market. This would mean 
increased imports into the United 
States of British manufactures, 
.not necessarily of a competitive 
~ type but of more specialized types 
which the British can produce, 
such as specialized chinaware, 
cutlery, whiskey, high-grade 
woolens, certain types of machine 
tools, or perhaps some new prod- 
ucts developed during the war. It 
might mean a guarantee of the 
disposal of the surplus agricul- 
tural, forest and mineral products 
of the dominions and colonies in 
the United States or in some other 
foreign market. 

. The second concession would be 
some form of world division of 
markets that would guarantee the 
British an export potential suf- 
ficient to meet their financial re- 
quirements. 

Would’ the United States be 
willing to grant the first conces- 
sion or be a party to the granting 


necessary 


the British | 


has greatly reduced the | 
foodstuffs. | 


It must also be | 


| markets in its broad form at least, | 


In addition to this | is contrary to the announced pol-_ 


icy of this Government, namely, | 
the elimination or, reduction of 
| trade barriers. 
must fully realize that the British | 
| commercial policy in the post- war 
| period will be determined in large | 
measure by the commercial policy | 
|of the United States. 


sions would be worth while if we} 
| want to maintain or possibly in-| 


crease our share in those markets, | 
particularly bearing in mind that | 
total imports from those countries | 
are rather small in relation to the | 
total national income or national | 
|Empire are in the sterling bloc. 


production of the United States. 
Another factor of considerable | 
interest to Anrerican exporters is 
the extensive industrialization in| 
all of the major segments of the | 
British Empire. British exporters | 
are also faced with this growing | 
complexity in the economies of | 
| the dominions and some colonies. 
| These areas are no longer Satisfied | 





| to fulfill their early function of | Treasury was 
| suppliers of agricultural products. | global transactions. 
| The full competitive capacity of | 

these new industries is not known | 
in most cases, but sufficient in-| 
formation is available to indicate | 


that in many instances the domes- 
tic market can now be fully satis- 
In some cases these newly 
plans to extend their activities 
into some export markets. In this 
| way they will be competitors not 
only 
but also of «British 
|Thus Australian industry has its 
eyes on some of the markets 
the 
| Asia; Canadian industry is look- 
|ing to Latin American markets. 
‘and the Union of South Africa 


*3 | feels that it should be able to sell | 
in| 


in markets 
There is a very 


| advantageously 
Central Africa. 


‘vociferous demand within these | 
'and for which the equivalent in 


areas for increased protection. 


| Where this oceurs, Imperial pref- | 
| erential rates tend to lose consid- | 
‘erable significance, for they are) 
not be used for purchases outside 
“protective” duties and tend | 
| to serve as a protection in many! 
from | 
| been made as to the best method 


no longer low rates but merely 
lower 
| instances against imports 
the United Kingdom. 
Many people are fearful that 
the growing industrialization in 
these areas will disastrously affect 
the export of United States prod- 


permanently narrowed or 
nated. While there will undoubt- 
edly be a shifting of the trade. in 
the types of exports to such mar- 
kets, the probable result of their | 


But in the end we | 


The two 
| largest’ markets for United States | 
‘goods are in the Empire, namely, | 
| the United Kingdom and Canada. | 
| It would appear that some conces- | 


of United States industries | 
industries. | 


of | 
South Pacific and southeast | 


|ucts, that some markets. will be | 
elimi- | 





industrialization will be a rising | 


Let us hope that this experience 
with Canada will be typical of 
what will happen in other Empire 
areas: One of the definite checks 
to. this uneconomic trend toward 
self-sufficiency in certain areas 
is the very limited domestic mar- 
ket for the products of their fac- 
tories. Financial assistance, tariff 
protection, trade controls and 
other means may be used to assist 
them -and may meet with some 
success, but» many such efforts 
will fail. 

Another factor in trading with 
the British Empire that is of para- 
mount interest to American ex- 
porters is the currency controls 
and the sterling balances. With 
the exception of Canada and New- 
foundland, all parts of the British 


Their sterling and foreign ex- 
| change has been managed 
_ throughout the war by the British 
Treasury through the Bank of 
England. This management has 
not dealt with individual transac- 
tions which have been approved 


| or disapproved by the local ex- 


change authorities. The British 
interested in the 
Such man- 
agement was necessary in order to 
make the most efficient use of 
scarce foreign exchange. The 
elimination of this and other ex- 
change controls by the end of the 
transition period is contemplated 
by the proposed Bret’: Woods 
agreements. 

As a result of war-time finan- 
cial controls there are now in 
London sterling balances of ap- 
proximately £1,750,000,000. This 
external floating or unfunded 
non-interest-bearing debt of the 
United Kingdom represents the 
sterling assets acquired by the 
designated countries as a result of 
their trade and other transactions 
with the United Kingdom. In the 
latter category are included the 
United States dollars that became 
available to those countries and 
which were in turn placed in the 
foreign exchange pool in London 


pounds sterling was credited in 
the sterling account. Under pres- 
ent restrictions this sterling can- 


the sterling bloc without proper 
authorization. 
A number of suggestions havc 


of liquidating these balances. 
Certain British interests desire to 
have the restrictions continued 
after the war at least until exist- 
ing balances are worked off, and 
thus require the respective coun- 
tries to buy as much as possible 
in the United Kingdom. This 


would tend to “bilateralize” more | 
of the British trade and thus off- | 


set the recognized advantages oi 











Capital $3,400,000 








| The Officers and Directors 
F of this Bank 


Wish to extend greetings, and to 
express appreciation for the work 
done by the Association in the 
interest of sound banking. 


William J. Field, President. | 


COMMERCIAL TRUST Co. 
OF NEW JERSEY 


Jersey City, N. J. 


MEMBER FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 
MEMBER FEDERAL ‘DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


Surplus $3,275,000 
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multilateral trade. It 


| raises the question of whether the | 


United Kingdom can afford to | 
channelize too much of her ex-| 
ports to countries paying in ster- | 
ling when she will be in such dirc | 
need of foreign exchange. Per- | 
sonally, I do not think she can| 
afford to press such a _ solution | 
too far. 

It has been proposed that these | 
balances be classed with the lend- | 
lease or mutual-aid accounts for | 
settlement. This might be a satis- | 
factory settlement for that part of 
the accounts that was due to pur-| 
chases of goods for the war effort | 
by the United Kingdom from} 
countries that have not provided | 
any lend-lease or mutual aid. at 
would hardly be a _ satisfactory | 
solution of that part of the bal-| 


in currency circulation in each 
country and the expansion in the 
volume of transactions requiring 
larger working balances would 
indicate that the “abnormal” 
sterling balances would be far 
less than the £1,750,000,000 just 
mentioned. 


There are other problems that 
you will probably discuss in your 
meeting on the individual areas of 
the Empire. The problems of car- 
tels, bulk purchases, settlement of 
lend- lease, etc., are baffling and 
intriguing. In all cases it is well 
to remember that the United 
Kingdom is a nation whose life 
blood is foreign trade whereas 
with the United States, foreign 


trade is something of a luxury, a 
marginal item in the thinking of 
most people, though in the future 


ances which resulted from United) we may have to take our export 


States purchases in those coun- 
tries, since the dollars thus paid | 
for the goods were turned intc} 
the dollar pool in London and 
used to make purchases not avail- 
able or eligible for lend-lease or 
mutual aid. 

Another suggestion is that these 
balances, over and above the nor- 
mal amount required, should be 
funded over a long period. It 
appears that the only feasible 
method of providing for the 
eventual liquidation of the larger 
accounts would be some _ such 
long-term arrangements. Osten- 
sibly the United Kingdom would | 
be unable to pay these accounts | 
in a short period after the war, 
but could undoubtedly make pay- | 
ments over a long period of time. | 
The annual payments on such a) 
debt would tend to increase the | 
pressure on the creditor countries | 
to buy British goods. This type 
of solution would be particularly 
adaptable to the countries credited 
with large abnormal balances, | 
such as India. 

It must be remembered that all 
of these balances are not abnor- 
mal for prior to the war these) 
areas maintained sterling bal-| 
ances in London of approximately | 
£ 250,000,000. This represented | 
currency reserves and. normal) 
working balances. The increase’ 





ithe kindly 


| products. 


trade more seriously if we are to 
have full employment. 


In spite of all obstacles and 
handicaps the “Yankee trader” 
has done quite well in competi- 
tion with all others. The United 
States market is the best market 
in the world and to which all 
countries are anxious to obtain 
greater access. This is a bargain- 
ing point in our commercial ne- 
gotiations. American ingenuity 
and standards of quality have 
made American goods known in 
every corner of the globe. Lend- 
lease has given the American pro- 
ducers millions of dollars of free 
advertising. The friendly smile, 
generosity and the 
fighting spirit of the American 
doughboy have created many 
trade opportunities for American 
There is a future for 
American export trade but it lies 
in the ability of the American 


| people to continue to produce 


high quality goods and to permit 
their government to work out a 
commercial policy for national de- 
velopment based on national 
needs which can be reconciled 
with the needs of other countries, 
and not a policy based on sec- 
tional specialized interests, or on 
narrow nationalism. 








Cash in Banks 
Loans and Biils Purchased 


Other Bonds 

Federal Reserve Bank Brock 

Real Estate Mortgages 
Banking House ; 

Accrued Interest Recrivabile 


Total 


Capital Stock . e's 
Surplus. oj 
Undivided Profits of 
General Reserve . ° 
Deposits .. ee 


Unearned Discount 


Total 


$30,355,000 par value of United States 
pledged to secure public deposits and 


Member Federal 





CHARTERED 


United States Crust Company 
of New York 


Siatement of Condition September 30, 1944 


RESOURCES 


United States Government Obligations . 
State and Municipal Obligations 


LIABILITIES 


Reserved for Texts, Lhearins Expenses, etc. 


Dividend Payable October 2, 1944 


Member New York Clearing House Association 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


1853 


. $ 18,893,859.27 
25,054,855.71 
87,428,164.21 
9,451,661.04 
2,552,500.90 
840,000.00 
4,355,069.95 
1,700,000.00 
365,646.76 


$150,641,756.94 


. . $ 2,000,000.00 
26,000,000.00 
2,442,206.84 

: 846,780.18 
. 117,898,614.05 
1,152,739.39 — 
1,416.48 
300,000.00 


$150, 641 756.94 


Government and other securities are 
for other purposes required by law. 


Reserve System 
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Detroit Traders Elect 
-Don Miller President 


‘DETROIT, MICH.—At the an- 
nual election of the Security 
Traders Association of Detroit 
and Michigan, Don W. Miller of 
McDonald, Moore & Co. was 
elected President. Other officers 
are: Vice President, Paul I. More- 


land, of Allman, Moreland & Co.; | 


Harold R. Chapel of 
Smith & Co.; 


Secretary, 
Crouse, Bennett, 


Don W. Miller Paul I. Moreland 


A. C. Allen 


Treasurer; -Alonzo C. Allen of 
Blyth & €o. R.-C. O’Donnell of 
R. C. O'Donnell & Co. was ap- | 
pointed Chairman of the Program 
Committee; Ray E. Davis of E. H. 
Rollins & Sons, Chairman of the 
Membership Committee; and Ray 
P. Bernardi of Cray, McFawn & 
Co., the retiring President, be- 
comes Chairman of the Arbitra- 
tion and Ethics Committee. 


The above officers and commit- 
tee chairman constitute the asso- 
ciation’s Board of Directors. 


Other appointments were Frank 
P. Meyer of First of Michigan 
Corp., John K. Roney of Wm. C. 
Roney & Co. and C. Edwin Mer- 
* cier of Mercier, McDowell & Dol- 
phyn as National Committeemen. 
: Alternate Committeemen are H. 
Russel Hastings of H. Russell 
' Hastings Co., A. Buel Quirk of 
M. A. Manley & Co. and Neil De 


‘Harold R. Chapel 


American Bankers Association 
Holds 70th Annual Meeting | 


(Continued from first page) 
committees and commissions were! Shelbyville, Ky.; Frank L. King, 


held. Officers of the Association’s 
division gfoups were also elected 
at annual meetings held during) 
the Conference. 


The National Bank Division 


R. Otis McClintock, President of 
Co., Tulsa, Oklahoma, was elected 
President of the National 
Division. Mr. McClintock was 
advanced from the post of Vice- 
President of the Division. 

Nortleet Turner, 


Tenn:, was elected Vice-President 
of the Division, being advanced 
from the post of Chairman of the 
Executive Committee 

In addition, Carl K. Withers, 
President of the Lincoln National | 
Bank, Newark, N. J., was elected 
Chairman of the Executive Com- 
mittee, and four new members 
were elected to the committee by 
members of the Division. The new 
members include L. J. Brainerd, 
President, Palmer National Bank, 
Palmer, Mass.; W. W. Campbell, 


ern Arkansas, Forrest. City, Ark.; 
T. N. Hayter, Vice-President, First 
National Bank & Trust Co., Sioux 
Falls, S. D.; and R. L. Thornton, 
President, Mercantile National 
Bank, Dallas, Texas. 


State Bank Division 


Wilbur W. McEachern, Vice- 
Chairman of the Board of Direc- 
tors of the Union Trust Co. at St. 
Petersburg, Fla. was elected 
President of the State Bank Divi- 
sion. Mr. McEachern was ad- 
vanced from the position of Chair- 

















man of the Executive Committee. 

H._N. 
of the Farmers & Merchants Bank, 
Presho, S. D., was elected Vice- 
President of the Division; and 
James C. Wilson, Président of the 
First State Bank & Trust Co.. 
Perth Amboy, N. J., was elected 
| Chairman of the Executive Com- 
mittee. 

In addition the Division elected 
four members’ to its Executive 
Committee. They are Kenton R. 
Cravens, Vice-President of Mer- 
cantile-Commerce Bank & Trust 
Co., St. Louis, Mo.; C. A. Ran- 
dolph, President, Citizens Bank, 





Young of De’ Young, Larson & 
Tornga. 

The newly elected officers con- 
template a more active program 
with monthly conference and dis- 
cussion meetings for members 
only in addition to the customary 
Fall and Spring open dinners. 
The membership drive will renew 
the effort to enlist a greater num- 
ber of the Michigan out-State 
traders. 





Banking Service 





Robert V. Fleming 
President and 
Chairman of the Board 


Resources over $240,2900,000 


Founded 1836 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


in Washington, D. C. 
The 


Riggs National Bank 


welcomes the opportunity to serve 
Bankers, their clients and friends 
in the’ ~ 


Nation's Capital: 


George ©. Vass 
Vice-President 
and Cashier 


the First National Bank & Trust| 
Bank | 


President of | 
the First National Bank, Memphis, | 


President, National Bank of East- | 


Thomson, Vice-President | 








Executive Vice-President of Cali- 
fornia Bank, Los Angeles, Calif.; 
and Russell Dunbar, Cashier of 
| man, Ind. 

State Association Section 


G. Harold Welch, Secretary of 
the Connecticut Bankers Associa- 
tion, and Vice-President and 
trust. officer of the New Haven 
Bank N. B. A., New Haven, Conn., 
| was elected President of the State 
Association Section. Mr. Welch 
was advanced from the post of 
Vice-President of the Section. 

Ray O. Brundage, Executive 
| Manager of the Michigan Bankers 
| Association, Lansing, Mich., was 
| elected Vice-President of the Sec- 
ition. 

The Executive Committee of the 
Section includes President Welch, 
Vice-President Brundage, and 
three members, who are Lauder 
W. Hodges, Immediate Past Presi- 
dent of the Section, who is Execu- 
tive Manager of the California 
Bankers Association, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif.; J. Carlisle ‘Rogers, 
Secretary, Florida Bankers Asso- 
ciation, who is cashier of the First 
National Bank, Leesburg, Fla.; 
and Paul W. Albright, General 
Secretary of the Savings Banks 
Association of the State of New 
York, New York. 


Savings Division 


Harry R. Templeton, Vice- 
President of the Cleveland Trust 
Co., Cleveland, Ohio, was elected 
President of the Savings Division. 
Mr. Templeton was advanced 
from the position of Vice-Presi- 
dent. 

Myron F. Converse, President 
of the Worcester Five Cents Sav- 
ings Bank,. Worcester, Mass., was 
elected Vice-President. In addi- 
tion two members were elected 
to the Executive Committee of 
the Division. They are Myron S. 
Short, Executive Vice-President 
of the Buffalo Savings Bank. Buf- 
falo, N. Y.. and Charles H. Stew- 
art, President. of the Portland 
Trust and Savings Bank, Portland, 
Oregon. 





Trust Division 


Frederick A. Carroll, -Vice- 
President and Trust Officer of the 
National Shawmut Bank of Bos- 
ton, Mass., was elected President 
of the Trust Division. Mr. Carroll 
was advanced from the post of 
Vice-President. 

James W. Allison, Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Equitable Trust Co.. 
Wilmington, Dela., was elected 
Vice-President of the Division, 
being advanced from the post of 
Chairman of the Executive Com- 
mittee. 

In addition, Evans Woollen. Jr., 
President of the Fletcher Trust 
Co., Indianapolis, Ind., was elected 
Chairman of the Executive Com- 
mittee and five new members 
were chosen, including George C. 
Barclay. Vice - President, City 
Bank Farmers Trust..Co., New 
York: H. M. Bardt, Vice-President 
and Trust Officer, Bank of Amer- 
ica National Trust &.Savings Assn., 
Los Angeles, Calif.; Lee P. Miller, 
Vice-President. Fidelity & Co- 
lumbia Trust Co., Louisville, Ky.; 


J. M. Hutchinson, Vice-President 


John A. Reid, Vice-President, 
First National Bank, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 


New Course Given In 
Selling Securities 


The New York Institute of Fi- 
nance, successor to the New York 
Stock Exchange Institute, is in- 





known as “The Science of Selling 


| Peoples Bank & Trust Co., Sun- | 


and Trust Officer, Davenport Bank ! 
& Trust Co., Davenport, Iowa; and | 


| mailed by the, Mercantile National 


DIVIDEND NOTICES 


ritdeselarieke MS Fete aSove: 


THE ATCHISON, TOPEKA AND 
SANTA FE RAILWAY COMPANY 
New York, N. Y., September’26, 1944. 

The Board of Directors has this day declared 
|!a@ dividend of One Dollar and Fifty Cents 

($1.50) per share, bring Dividend No. 127, on 

the Commecn Capital Steck of this Company, 
payable December 1, 1944, to hoiders of said 
Commcn Capital Stock registered on the books 
of the Company at close of business October 
27, 1944. 

Dividend checks will be mailed to holders of 
Commen Capital Stock who have filed suitable 
erders therefor at this office. 

D. C. WILSON, Assistant Treasurer, 
120 Broadway, New York 5 N. Y 


AMERICAN 
CAN COMPANY 


COMMON STOCK 
On September 26, 1944 a quarterly dividend of 
seventy-five cents per share was declared on the 
Common Stock of this Company, payable 
November 15, 1944, to Stockholders of record at 
the close of business October 26, 1944. Transfer 
books will remain open. Checks will be mailed. 


R. A. BURGER, Secretary. 


- —— 


Electric Bond and Share Company 


$6 and $5 Preferred Stock Dividends 
Tho regular quarterly dividends of $1.50 per 
share on the $6 Preferred Stock and $1.25 
per share cn the $5 Preferred Stock.of the 
Company have been declared for payment 
November 1, 1944, to the stockholders of record 
at the close of business October 6, 1944. 


L. B. WIEGERS, Treasurer. 


JOHN MORRELL & CO, 


DIVIDEND NO. 61 
A dividend of Fifty 
Cents ($0.50) plus an 
extra dividend of Fifty 
Cents ($0.50) per 
share on the capital 
stock of John Morrell & Co., will be 
paid October 28, 1944, to stockhold- 
ers of record October 14, 1944, as 
shown on the books of the company. 


Ottumwa, Iowa. Geo. A. Morrell, Treas. 














ee e™ Os 


NATIONAL DISTILLERS ¢ 


PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


The Board of Directors has declared a regula 
quarterly dividend of 50¢ per share on the out 
standing Common Stock, payable on Novembe 
1, 1944. te siockholders of record on October 16 
1944, The transfer books will not close. 
THOS. A. CLARK 
TREASURER 


September 28. 19 ! 
RAARAARAAAD 








PACIFIC GAS AND ELECTRIC CO, 
DIVIDEND NOTICE 
Common Stock Dividend No. 115 


Ajcash dividend declared by the Board 
of Directors on Sept. 13, 1944, for the 
thied quarter of the year 1944, equal 
to 2% of its par value, will be paid 
upon the Common Capital Stock of 
this Company by check on Oct. 16, 
1944, to shareholders of record at the 
close of .business Sept. 29, 1944. -The 
Transfer Books will not be closed. 


E. J. Becxetr, Treasurer 


San Francisco, California 











SOUTHERN UNION 
GAS COMPANY 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 
COMMON STOCK 


A dividend of one-tenth (1/10th) 
of a share of Common Stock, par 
value $2.00, of TEXAS SOUTH- 
EASTERN GAS COMPANY, on 
each share of Common Stock of 
SOUTHERN UNION GAS COM- 
PANY has been declared by the 
Board of Directors; payable’ No- 
vember 1, 1944, to 3SOUTHERN 
UNION GAS COMPANY stcckho-d- 
ers of record at the close of busi- 
ness October 9, 1944. No fractional 
shares of the Common . toc« 
of TEXAS SOUTHEASTERN GAS 
COMPANY ‘will ‘be “issued,* but in 
lieu thereof, stockholders will re- 
ceive cash at the rate of $3.50 per 
share of Common Stock of TEXAS 
SOUTHEASTERN GAS COMPANY. 
Certificates and/or checks will be 





Bank at Dallas, Dallas, Texas, 
Distribution Agent. 


ae F. W. SMITH, 
Vice President and Treasurer 


September 29, 1944 


as 


ADVERTISEMENT 





INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION 
FINANCE DOCKET NO. 10992 

NEW YORK, NEW HAVEN & HARTFORD 

RAILROAD COMPANY BEORGANIZAI LUN 


NOTICE OF SUBMISSION OF PLAN OF 
REORGANIZATION: 


The United States District Court for the 
District of Connecticut and the Interstate 
Commerce Commission have approved a plan 
tor the reorganization of The New York, New 
Haven and Hartford Railroad Company, prin- 
cipal debtor, and Hartford and Conneccicut 
wesvern Kailroad Company, Old Colony Rail- 
road Company, and Providence, Warren & 
Bristol Railroad Company, secondary detors, 
pursuant to section 77 of the Bankruptcy Act. 

The plan is being submitted for acceptance 
or rejection to the holders of the following: 

The New York, New Haven and Hartford Rail- 
road Company 

1. All holders (not otherwise classified) of 
The Housatonic Railroad Co. 5% fifty-year 
consolidated mortgage gold bonds due Novem- 
ber 1, 193%. 

2. All holders (not 
The New England Railroad Co. 
fifty-year consolidated mortgage 
due July i, 1945. 

3. All holders (not otherwise classified) of 
Danbury and Norwalk Railroad Company 4°, 
fifty-year first refunding mortgage gold bonds 
due Juhe 1, 1955. 

4. All holders (not 
Boston and New York Air 
4%, first mortgage gold. bonds, 
1955. 


otherwise classified) of 
4 and 5% 
gold bonds 


of 
Co 
1 


otherwise classified) 
Line Railroad 
due August 


5. All holders (not otherwise classified) of 

New Haven and Northampton Co, 4’, fifty- 
fear refunding consolidated morigage gold 
onds due June 1, 1956 

6. All holders (net otherwise classified). of 
Central New Ergiand Railway Co. 4% fifty- 
year first morteage gold bonds due January 
1, 1961, {including the Nationdl Rockland Bank 
(Boston)] to the extent that said bank holds 
said bonds in pledge. 

7. All holders (not otherwise classified) of 
the following dekentures and bonds secit’ed by 
the first and refunding mortgage of The New 
Yo-k, New Haven and Hartford Railroad Com- 
pany to Bankers Trust Co., trustee, dated 
December 9, 1920, as amended and supple- 
mented: 

(a) The New York, New Haven and Hart- 
ford Railroad Co. series of 1927 412°, first 
and refunding mortgage bonds due December 
1, 1967; 

(b) The New 

ford Raiircad Co. 

1, 1947; 


(c) The New York, New Haven and Hart- 
ag OO - rad ase Co.342°, debentures due March 
1, 1947; 

(a) The New York, New Haven and Hart- 
ford Railroad Co. 6% debentures due Janu- 
ary 15. 1948; 

{e) The New York, New Haven and Hart- 
ae” ral Co, 342% debentures due April 
"(1) The New York, New Haven and Hart- 
yee, Railroad Co. 4% debentures due July 
ot 

(g) The New York, New Haven and Hart- 
ford Railroad Co. 319% debentures due Janu- 


York, New Haven and Hart- 
4% deb2ntures due March 


ary 1, 1956; 
(h) The New York, New Haven and Hart- 
ia. Railroad Co. 4% debentures due May 1, 

(i) Consolidated Fo ryggs Co. 4% deben- 

tures due July 1, 1954; 

(j) Consolidated Reliway Co. 4% deben- 

tures due January 1, 

(k) Consolidated Rallway Co. 4% deben- 

tures due Avril 1, 1955: 

(1) Consolidated Railway Co. 4% deben-- 

tures due January 1, 1956 

(m) The National Rockland Bank (Boston) 
and Rhode Island Hospitel National Bank 

(Providence) to the extent that each said 

bank. holds in pledge a and refunding 6 

bonds due July 1, 

8.. All holders (not ol a classified) of 
The New York, New Haven and Hartford Rail- 
road Co. 6% +t ate Oy secured gold bonds 
due April 1, 1940. 

%. The ;following holders of The New York, 
New Haven and Hartford Railroad Co. short- 
term collateral promissory notes’ secured by 
pledge of collateral: 

Railroad Credit Corporation. 

Reconstruction Finance Corporation. 

Old Colony Railroad Company 

10. All holders (whether as pledgees or other- 
wise) of the tollowing bonds of Old Colony 
Railroad Co. issued under and/or sccurei by 
the first mortgage. of Old Colony Railroad Co. 
to Old Colony Trust Co., trustee, dated Janu- 
ary 30, 1924, as aiffosd So. 

Old | Colony eat 4% bonds due 
January 1. 
Old Colony ftaiivoad Co. first-mortga¢e bonds, 
series A, 515%, due February 1, 1944 


Oli Colony Rai’road Co. first-mortgae bonds, 
series B. 5° due December 1, 1945: 

















Securities Successfully.” This class 
will consist of eight weekly ses- 
sions conducted by Frank M. Cry- 
an, of the investment securities 





augurating a new course to be | firm of Brady &. Co., beginning 


Tuesday, Oct. 3. 


Old Colony Rai:road Co. first- -mortgage bonds, 
sevies C, 414°) dune Jviv 1, 1950: 
Old Colony Railroad Co. first-mortgage bonds, 
series D, 6’% due July 1, 1952: 
ola Colony Railroad Co. first- “mortgage manga. 
series E, 6° due September 1, 1953 


Providence, Warren & Bristol Railroad Company 


11, All holders of the stock of Providence, 
Warren & Bristo;) Railroa@ Co. which is out- 
standing in the hands of the public in the 
aggregate amount of 449 shares. 


tarttord and Connecticut Western Railroad 
Company 

12 All holeers of the stock of Hartford and 
Connecticut Western Railroad Company which 
‘js outstanding in’ the han”’s of the public in 
an aggregate amount. of 3,382 sharcs. 


Miscellaneous creditors 


13. All other creditors of the debtors who are 
affected by the plan, excepting the trustees of 
the properties of said debtors and of the Bos- 
ton and Providence Railroad Corvoration. 

Only those. holding such_ securities on. Sep- 
arte aad 26, 1944 will be entitled to vote on the 

an 

Holders of such securities who shall not 
promptly. secure a ballot by mail may obtain 
rn®. together. with ennies pf nlan of recrgan+ 
iration, the Commission’s rerorts thereon, and 
the ovinion and order of the court regpe> | 
the plan, by writing to the ngs 3g Com 
merce Commission. Washington, D. 

Separate ballots have been Casred’ for pare | 
paizss 2 securi‘y entitler, to vote on the pla 

fire. in m*kine reavests for ballots the 
PALTRY tor shold be advised of the class 

for -which ballots are desired and the 

eer of ballots reenired:ia each class. 

rder that a ballot may be valid, it must 

Het ont, in d-rbeate..and filed with the 

lission.on or before November 25, 1944, or 
fe envelroe containing the ballot mailed’ in 
eontinental Uniied States must hear postmark 
showin? it wes placed in the mail on or before 
thet cate. Bollots evee ted Kv versons residing 
evts'"*« eontinental United States in or’er to 
h> effective must be returned to the. office of 
tha Commission in. Washiveton, } > ne 
jater than November 25, 1944, 
~W. -P; BARTEL, Secretela, 





: : 


Washington, ) o a ae 


. September 26, 1944. 








‘ gestion that co-operative steps be 
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Education Of Investors 
Is Advocated 


(Continued from page 1459) 
Frank Dunne, President of the New York Security Dealers 
Association. 
National Committee Appointed 


After the luncheon recess, a temporary committee 
brought in the following resolution, which was passed: 


“(l) The Temporary Committee» 

appointed by the Chairman ap-; The Regional Exchanges. 
proves the purpose of this Con-} Securities Exchange Commis- 
ference; and endorses the sug- sion. 
Present at the conference were: 
taken to warn and protect holders Daniel Bell, National Associa- 
of war bonds and others against, tion of Better Business Bureaus. 
loss of their savings in the _ post- Frank R. Dunne, New York Se- 
curities Dealers Association. 

“(2) It specifically approves the John Clifford Folger, President, 
proposed plan to send a letter or. and Edward Hopkinson, Jr., In- 
phamphlet to owners of “E’, vestment Bankers Association of 
bonds. This document, it feels,’ America. 
should be signed first by the U.S.' H. P. Green, President, St. Louis 
Treasury Department, from which Stock Exchange. 
the bonds were purchased, then McClarty Harbison, President, 
by the Securities and Exchange Los Angeles Stock Exchange. 
Commission, the Association of Richard G. Horn, President- 
State Securities Commissioners, lect, 
and any other appropriate public Rrokers. 
bodies, and by the national organ- | Sted A inle ‘and A. ae 
izations which represent the deal- Metz Counsel Securities Dealers 
ers and is Sri of a nation. Committee . 

Perhaps the Treasury Department ; . 
would see fit to have it signed Andrew J. Markey, Assistant 
also by national trade associations | 

of insurance men, realtors and/ 


others in Serge businesses i Halsey Stuart Groups 
danger of fraud may exist. ia 
arket Two New Issues 


“(3) In order to prepare recom- 
mendations to the U. S. Treasury| Halsey, Stuart & Co.,. Inc., 
Department regarding such a headed a group ef underwriters 
pamphlet, and in order to study | that offered publicly Oct. 4 $30,- 
other possible methods of pursu-' 000,006 of Arkansas Power & 
ing the same general purposes, Light Co. first mortgage bonds, 
the Temporary Committee recom- 31, % series due 1974, at 104% and 
mends that a National Committee) accrued interest. Net proceeds 
be formed, to be composed of the from the sale of bonds, together 
various groups, public and pri-, with geseral funds of Arkansas 
vate, which make up this confer-| power & Light Co., will be used 
ence, including the Better Busi-!to redeem the following first and 





ness Bureaus and the Associations yefynding mortgage gold bonds: | 


of Financial Writers. 

“(4) The Temporary Committee 
further recommends that widest 
possible publicity of a continuing 
nature attend this effort, and that 


$30.800.000 of 5% series due -1956, 
at 102%4%; and $276,000 of 2.88% 
series due 1956, and $185,000 of 
2.73% series due 1959; at 100%. 


Halsey, Stuart & Co. head an- 


| 


| vania. 





Association of ee 


' 





; us to consider 
| ways 


Attorney General of the State of, “being created from day to day as 
New Jersey. | we go forward with the war and 
J. Myron Honigman, Securities; those which will be presented to 
Commissioner, State of Pennsyl-| us in the post-war period.” 
| The subject of investment of 
Harold Johnson, Securities Com-| the nation’s savings partakes of 
missioner, State of Nebraska. | the nature of both but will be 
Arden Richardson, Securities; more important after the war— 
Commissioner, State of Colorado.| even after the end of war in Eur- 
William F. McNulty, Assistant) ope. The huge amounts of liquid 
Attorney General, State of New) Savings which individuals have 
York. , accumulated in recent years will 
William Gould, National Asso-| have a profound influence on our 
ciation of Securities Dealers. | national economy. It is natural, 
Fred C. Moffatt, President, New| therefore, that Government agen- 
York Curb Exchange. ; 
Edward E. Parsons, President,| agencies represented here, as well 
and B. Winthrop Pizzini, National|@S the Securities and Exchange 
Securities Traders Association. | Commission, should be concerned 
Stearns Poor, President, and! With the protection of these sav- 
Henry E. Tracy, Secretary, Bos-| ings through creating an aware- 
ton Stock Exchange. /ness in the public of the hazards 
Bernard Reis, American In-| likely to be encountered in the 
vestors Union. purchase and sale of securities by 


Emil Schram, President, New. uninformed individuals. 
York Stock Exchange. | The question of protection of 
Edgar Scott, President, Phila-| our people in the investment of 
delphia Stock Exchange. their savings is not a new one to 
Howard R. Taylor, President, any of us. I know, for instance, 
Baltimore Stock Exchange. | that Mr. Treanor has been discuss- 
William J. McNeil, Pittsburgh| ing it with many of you in person 
Stock Exchange. ,and by correspondence for a con- 
Colonel William A. Lockwood,| siderable length of time. Nor do 
Counsel, New York Curb Ex-|! want to leave the impxession 
change. ae = -— full Bs ee ar neces- 
. . : 4. sarily be reached a is or any 
aoe df. Petron Stock | subsequent meeting of this group. 
. | It seems to me, however, that we 
Remarks of Ganson Purcell can go far in reviewing the ques- 
As many of you know, two 
years ago as the problems of our 
financial economy which were 
created by the 
war became 
increasingly 
pressing, we 
invited the 
State Secur- 
ities Commis- 
sioners, the 
Stock Ex- 
changes and 
the National 
Association of 
Securities 
Dealers and 
various other 
groups to join 
together with 


lating the attack on the whole 
problem. 


I shall not attempt to specify 
what the questions for solution 
are. I shall leave that to you 
gentlemen under Mr. Treanor’s 
general chairmanship, as I am go- 





sagt 


Ganson Purcell 
and 


|cies such as the various State | 


the material publicized should be 
not merely cautionary in a nega- 
tive sense, but ,also—and more 
importantly—a constructive pre- 
sentation of the trustworthiness 
and integrity of the thousands of 
American business men and pub- 
lic officials covered by the signa- 
tures to the pamphlet. 
H. J. Kenner, 


other syndicate that is marketing 
$31,500,000 Narragansett Electric 
Co. first mtge. series A 3% bonds, 


/means of solving those problems to 
the end of maintaining the 
due in 1974, at 105.08 and accrued hay Pi Sohne Bg: sexta geen 
interest. — ‘The results that were obtained 

Operating revenues of Arkansas | from those meetings and the con- 
Power &,. Light and subsidiaries | tinuing work that has been done 
were $17,648,615 for the year'since have been very gratifying 
ended June 30, 1944, and gross |indeed. Some of these were ex- 
income, before interest and other | pressed in tangible form, such as 





/ing to ask him to take over this” 
meeting and conduct it on behalf 
_of the Commission. I wish it were 
| possible for all of us to continue 
|'to attend these sessions but the 
|regular work of the Commission 
is extremely heavy at the present 
; time and calls for our constant 
_attention. Some of us hope to be 
able to join you from time to time. 


We appreciate very much your 
presence here today and your 
willingness to offer your services. 
They evidence your keen interest 
in the preservation of our capital 
and securities markets and of the 
soundness of our economy gen- 
erally, If, as a result of our work 
together, we can devise methods 
for continuing the confidence of 
the American people in our mar- 
kets and their economic function, 
we will have gone all the way in 
justifying the time, work and ex- 
pense which is involved. 

Again, let me express. the 
thanks of the Commission—and a 
hearty welcome to you. a 


Wire: Ya Los Angeles — 


J. F. Reilly & Co., 111 Broad- 
way, New York, announce the in- 
| Stallation of private wire facilities 
| to Quincy Cass Associates, Los 
| Angeles, Calif. 





| 





} 


ee veliioes Park Attractive 


tions that are raised and in formu- | 


| A detailed study of Fashion 
Park, Inc., is contained in a 
| Special circular prepared by Si- 
mons, Linburn & Co., 25 Broad 
St., New York. Copies of this in- 


teresting study may be had from 
the firm upon request. 


“ Agriculture, manufactures 
4 , 


commerce and navigation, 


Waiter A. Schmidt, | jncome deductions, was $4,305,654.'the uniform financial report for | the four pillars of Our pros- 


' bodies: 


; 
' 


| 


McClarty Harbison, 
Fred C. Moffatt, 
Edgar Scott.” 

Mr. Treanor indicated that pur- 
suant to this resolution he would 
appoint a committee composed of 
representatives of .the following 


For the 1943 calendar, year, oper- 
ating revenues were $16,255,986, 
and. gross before income deduc- 
tions was $4,076,389. Correspond- 
ing 1942 figures were $13,540,918 
and. $3,291,032. 


A. summary of ‘consolidated 
learnings of: Narragansett Electric 
shows. $9,208,376 operating rev- 
‘enues for the first six months of 
. this.year, with income of $1,760,- 
of America. 037 before interest, amortization 
National Association of Secur-. and: other charges. For the 1943 
ities Traders. calendar year, operating revenues 
Better Business Bureau. were $17,165,407, and income be- 
National Association of Secur- fore interest, amortization an 
ities Commissioners. other chargés was $3,540,111. An- 
New York Stock Exchange. j nual interest requirements on the 
New York Curb Exchange. Series A 3s will be $945,000. 





National Association of Secur- 


ities Dealers. PES 
Investment Bankers Association 


| portation restrictions. 





brokers and dealers, while others 
took shape in the adoption of pol- 
icy and practice in the conduct of 
business and Governmental activ- | | 
ities. The work started then has 
proceeded largely without the | 
formality of conference gather- | 
ings in the face of wartime trans- | 
It was felt,’ ; 
however, that the subject which | 
we are gathered together to dis- 
cuss today was of sufficient im- 
portance to warrant the holding 
of this meeting. 

In the invitation which I ex- 
tended on ‘behalf of the Commis- | 
sion for the meetings two years | 
ago, I suggested that the prob- 
lems to be considered were those 











- 


supplying the unparalleled 
bonds themselves. 


George Willard Smith, President 


FIGHTING DOLLARS FOR FIGHTING MEN 


ane rage DOLLARS support the war program, combat inflation, and provide pro- 

tection and future income for millions of American families . . . through invest- 
ment in basic industries ‘which. have organized. for all-out war production; in rail- 
roads, backbone of'the ‘transportation so vital today; in public utilities’ which are 
war demands for electric power; and in U. S. Government 


Life Insurance Dollars Are.at Work for the Whole Nation! 


NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE Co. of 





BOSTON 














Rinne sae ee 


THE FIRST MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY CHARTERED IN AMERICA— 1835 


perity, are the most thriv- 
ing when left most free to 


individual enterprise.” 


Thomas Jefferson 
1801 
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Montreal Harbour Commissioners 


Dominion of Canada Guaranteed 
5% 1st Mortgage Bonds, due 1 Nov. 1969 
Callable at 105 on 1 Nov. 1949 


Principal and interest payable in New York, Canada or London 


Price 116.75 and interest 


Wood, Gundy & Co. 


Incorporated 


14 Wall Street, New York 5 


Direct Private Wires to Toronto & Montreal 








' Canadian 


Securities 


By BRUCE WILLIAMS 
Canada has recognized the claims of that long-forgotten man— 
the father. As a result of the Family Allowance Act, heads of fam- 
ilies will receive amounts varying from $5 to $8 per month for 
children under 16. The provisions of the Act do not permit payment 


to those claiming income tax credit tor dependents and, therefore, | 


the benefit extends to families earning under $1,200 a year. 


This legislation has led to © 


criticism within the Dominion, 
on the grounds that this action 
en the part of the Liberal gov- 
ernment was motivated by po- 
litical reasons and _ especially 
constituted a bid for votes from 
the Province of Quebec. 


However, an analysis of the sit- 
uation shows that, broadly speak- 
ing, Quebec Province contributes 
approximately as much as it will 
receive in allowances, and the 
Prairie provinces, the section of 
the country where such benefit is 
most needed, stand most to gain. 

Thus the Canadian Government 
demonstrates that just as it has 
tackled the problem of war in a 
capable, courageous fashion, so is 
it determined similarly to deal 
with the even more complicated 
post-war situation. Together with 
the 1942 Unemployment Insurance 
scheme and the pending Health 
Insurance plan, this new forward- 


looking legislation boldly attacks | 


the basis of peace-time unemploy- 
ment and prepares for the social 
well-being of the country. 

In a modern high-geared econ- 
omy, production ceases to be a 
great problem, but the more effi- 
cient the production, the more 
difficult becomes the question of 
consumption. For Canada and this 
country, the situation is further 
aggravated by the impending drop 
in consumption which will be 
caused by the cessation of Lend- 
Lease and Mutual Aid. Therefore, 
the Dominion is engaging in long- 
range planning in order to com- 
pensate at least for this impend- 
ing decrease in consumption, and 
also to implement the Govern- 
ment’s intention to achieve the 
goal-of full employment. 

Another merit attaching to the 
Family Allowance scheme is that 
it will ultimately partially solve 
another urgent Canadian problem, 
namely, the population deficiency. 
Encouragement is thereby given 
to the raising of larger families, 
and the boost in population thus 
achieved is preferable to an in- 
crease obtained by immigration. 
The argument raised by the oppo- 
nents of the measure in Ontario 
that Quebec with its preponder- 
ance of large families is unduly 


favored is, therefore, only tempo- 
rarily justifiable, as there is obvi- 
ously a greater scope for future 
larger benefits for the provinces 
outside Quebec. 














CANADIAN BONDS 


GOVERNMENT 
PROVINCIAL 
MUNICIPAL 
CORPORATION 


CANADIAN STOCKS 


A. E. AMES & CO. | 


INCORPORATED 


TWO WALL STREET 
NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 


REcTor 2-7231 NY-1-1045 


Finally, it can be said that 
this legislation is a counter- 
measure against any unemploy- 
ment that might arise after the 
war, and it reaches down where 
the preblem is most acute—the 
large masses on the bare sub- 
sistence level. The case against 
most economic measures in the 
pump-priming category, is that 
they are not usually adopted as 
specifie cures for specific ills 
and in consequence are not sub- 
ject to preper control. 


Turning to the market for the 
past week, there were a few indi- 
cations of slightly increased ac- 
tivity. High-grade issues when 
available were readily absorbed, 
and in some instances peak levels 
were recorded. Albertas were 
steadier following a more careful 
examination of debt reorganiza- 
tion prospects, and Montreals also 
displayed a better tone. 

There was intermittent activity 
in internal bonds and the rate was 
motionless at 103/16% discount. 


Exchange movements are likely to 
remain restricted until the con- 
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Wanted—A “Blood Bank” For Industry 


In a unique advertised announcement entitled, 


‘Blood Bank’ for Industry,” 


“Wanted—a 


appearing elsewhere in the “Chronicle” 


today, the trade paper publishing house of Chilton Company, Inc., 
of Philadelphia and New York, sets out in typical American fashion 
the company’s post-war program to meet the trying reconversion 


‘requirements. The Chilton 


Company’s announcement is so well 





expressed and contains so much” - 


courageous suggestion that we are 
repeating its argument here: 

“When fortress Europe has 
fallen, and the slate against 
Japan is wiped clean, Victory— 
for America—will be only half 
won. 
of our fight to preserve Amer- 
ican ideals and living standards 
will be ended. The economic 
battles—tthe phase of this war 
that intimately affects the daily 
bread of every American—will 
remain to be fought out here 
at home! 

‘“‘How are we prepared for the 
shocks of this coming conflict? 
Shocks which must be with- 


American homes are to survive. 

“From a 1941 high (in profits 
after taxes), the over-all return 
of large corporations had 
dropped last year nearly 20%— 
despite a much greater volume 
of business. And these disturb- 
ing figures from the Federal 
Reserve are bracketed today 
with dolorous forecasts ... ex- 
perts estimate that three out of 
every five plants now pour- 
ing out hundreds of weekly 
millions in war-roll cheeks must 
find new work within six 
months after Hitler’s fall—or 
close their doors! 

“Here, at Chilton, we know 
that reserves and risk . capital 
are the lifeblood of all business 
... that they, alone, can fur- 
nish the plasma to safely cush- 
ion economic shock. And we, 
at Chilton, shail continue to 
work energetically for tax law 
revisions which will permit in- 
dustry to accumulate its vitally 
needed ‘blood bank’ of trans- 
fusible investments.” 


The Chilton Company, Inc., 
sources and influence are world- 
wide, as they are the publishers 
of such well-known authorities in 
their respective fields as “The 
Iron Age,” “Hardware ~ Age,” 
“Department Store Economist,” 
“Boot and Shoe Recorder,’ “The 
Optical Journal and Review of 
Optometry,” “The Jewelers’ Cir- 
cular-Keystone,” ““Automotive and 
Aviation Industries,’ “Motor 
Age,” “Commercial Car Journal,” 
“The Spectator Life Insurance in 
Action,” “The Spectator Property 
Insurance Review,” and other 
trade publications in foreign 
countries. 

In addition to their own publi- 
cations, the Chilton Company 
prints 25 additional publications 
for other publishing concerns at 
the Philadelphia plant, Chestnut 
and 56th Streets. The corpora- 
tion’s personnel includes: C. A. 
Musselman, President; J. S. Hil- 
dreth, G. H. Griffiths, Everit B. 
Terhune, J. H. Van Deventer, 
C. S. Baur, John B. Moffett, Vice- 
Presidents, and William A. Bar- 
ber, Treasurer. The New York 
editorial and business office of 
the corporation’s publication is 
located at 100 East 42nd Street. 








summation of the transactions in 
connection with the bonds called 
and maturing on Oct. 15. The 
gold share market in Toronto 
steadied out, after its recent de- 
cline, and it is now felt that the 
well established and the new 
proven mines will be a bright 
feature in post-war markets. 
With regard to possible future 
developments, there still appears 
little reason to expect any marked 


tern that has established itself in 
the past few weeks. With the in- 
crease in activity in the corporate 
and utility investment markets, 
more attention might possibly be 
devoted to high-grade Canadians 
which, in spite of their steady ap- 
.preciation over a long period, still 
have a slight edge in comparison. 





Only the military phase | 


stood by American industry, if! 


change in the quiet, steady pat- |: 


| 


Greyhound Gorporation 
Securities Offered By 
Kidder, Peahody & So. 


A syndicate headed by Kidder, 


& Co., as joint managers, on Oct. 3 
‘offered $10,000,000 of 3%. deben- 
| tures and 50,000 shares of 444% 
cumulative preferred stock of the 
Greyhound Corp. The debentures, 
|dated Oct. 1, 1944, and due Oct, 1, 
1959, were priced at 101%, to 
vield 2.90%, and the stock at 103% 
|a share, to yield 4.11%. 

| Proceeds from the sale of these 
isecurities will be used to redeem 
ithe outstanding 512% preference 
stock ($10 par), and. provide the 
company with funds to meet pres- 
ent and post-war requirements of 
the business. Redemption of the 
preference shares, which will take 


|place on or about Nov. 3, at $11 a. 


|share, will require $3,528,877, pro- 
vided none of the 320,807 shares 
now outstanding is converted into 
common stock in the meantime. 

The debentures will be redeem- 
able at 104% up to Oct. 1, 1945, 
and at lower prices thereafter. 
Under a fixed annual sinking 
‘fund that becomes operative Oct. 
i1, 1948, $5,000,000 of the deben- 
tures will have been retired by 
maturity. Fof sinking fund pur- 
poses, the debentures will be re- 
deemable on Oct 1, 1948 and 1949, 
at 101, and at lower prices there- 
after. 

The preferred shares also will 
have a fixed annual sinking fund 
that each year will retire 242% of 
the maximum number of shares 
issued. The stock will be redeem- 
able for sinking fund purposes at 
$103.50 a share. Otherwise, the 
shares will be redeemable at 
prices varying from $108 a share 
to Oct. 1, 1949, down to $103.50 a 
share on Oct. 2, 1954, and at 
$103.50 thereafter. 





Tomorrow’s Markets 
Walter Whyte 


Savs 
(Continued from page 1462) 

writing this hasn’t material- 
ized. But the signs present 
when the previous column 
was written are still evident. 
For example, stocks have 
slowly moved back but in 
their retrace they have just 
about reached the level where 
early resistance was encoun- 


tered. There are two ways 


for such obstacles to be over- 
come. One way is by volume; 
the other is by dullness. If 
the first method is followed 
it will mean a sudden burst of 
activity, not limited to. indi- 
viduals, but encompassing the 
entire market. During this 
period numerous stocks ap- 
proach new highs and as they 
get within hailing distance of 
it, the volume increases.. This 
burst of strength usually at- 
tracts enough buying to place 
the market in jeopardy and a 


violent setback to correct ex-' 


cesses is in the cards. 

The second method is a 
gradual approach to old re- 
sistance levels with volume 
either dwindling, or the in- 
crease so small it is not appar- 
ent. © According to past ex- 
perience this latter method 
has at least one false start. 








Just before prices are ready 


to come out into the open they 


experience a shakeout. It is 
possible that the reaction of 
two weeks ago was this shake- 
out. But a slow approach to 


'old highs must always be 


viewed with suspicion. If 
there is any bad news in the 
offing, nine times out of ten, 
it becomes public just as the 
market is in a position to re- 
act. The reaction itself may 
be small, but the fears it 


| | yee .c ~ a ; > if r ; « 
Peabody & Co. and Glore, Forgan | raises may intensify it to a 


point where, im the public 
mind, a severe break is 
feared. Yet seldom do these 
fears materialize. Occasion- 


;ally there may be two, or 





! 


i 





even more, such setbacks, fol- 
lowed by a sudden break on 
the upside into the open. I 
believe that is the case at this 
writing. Obviously the ad- 
vice to hold all positions must 
therefore obtain. 

You are still long of five 
stocks. Most of them show 
profits, though one is still in 
the red. Allied Mills, bought 
at 28 is now about 31. Ob- 
stacles are present from 32 
to 33. Half profits at 32% or 
better with a stop at 28 is 
suggested. Bendix, bought at 
3814, is about 44. From 45 to 
46 it meets trouble. Half 
profits advised at 4512 or bet- 
ter with a stop at 38. Crown 
Zellerback, bought at 18, is 
now about 19. From 19% to 
20 is stock. Hold full let with 
stop at 17. Lockheed, bought 
at 17, now about 22, has re- 
cently made a new high at 
2244. Hold whole position 
with stop at 18. U. S. Steel, 
bought at 58, is still about 
where you bought it. From 
9942 to 61 it meets stock. Hold 


until better indications ap- 
pear. 
More next Thursday, 


—Walter Whyte 

[The views expressed in this 

article do not necessarily at any 

time coincide with those of the 

Chronicle. They are presented as 
those of the author only.} 
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Calendar Of New Security Flotations 


OFFERINGS 


ARKANSAS POWER & LIGHT CO. has 
filed a. registration statement for $30,000,- 
000 first mortgage bonds series due 1974. 
Proceeds together with.cash from general 
funds, if necessary, will be used to re- 


} and $5,000;0C0 first 


| plus accrued 


deem company’s first and refunding mort- | 


gage ecld bonds as follows: $30,800,000 5s 
series due 1956 at 102%; $276,000 of 2.88% 
Series due 1956 at 100, and $185,000 of 
2.73°> series due 1959 at 100. Bonds will 
be offered for sale at competitive bidding. 
Wames of underwriters, interest rate and 
price to public will be filed by amendment. 
Filed Sept. 2, 1944. Details in ‘‘Chronicle,”’ 
Sept. 7, 1944. 

Issue awarded Oct. 2 to Halsey, Stuart & 
Co., Inc. and associates on bid of 102.889 
for obligations with a coupon. 

Offered Oct. 4 at and interest by 
Halsey, Stuart & Co., A. C. Allyn & 
Co., Inc., Blair & Co., and associates. 


THE NARRAGANSETT ELECTRIC CO. 
has filed a registration statement for $31,- 
500,000, first mortgage bonds, series A, 
3%, due 1974. Bonds will be offered at 
eompetitive bidding. Proceeds will be ap- 
plied to redemption of outstanding series 

, 342s first mortgage bonds, due 1966. 

led Aug. 17, 1944. Details in ‘‘Chronicle,”’ 
Aug. 24, 1944. 

Issue awarded Oct. 2 to Halsey, Stuart 
& Co. and-associates.on bid of 104.38. 

Oifered Oct. 5 by Halsey, Stuart & Co. 
and associates at 105.08 and interest. 


THE UTAH RADIO PRODUCTS CO. has 
filed a registration statement for $1,175,- 
000, 10-year, 442% convertible debentures 
and 146,875 shares ($1 par) common stock 
for issuance upon conversion of the deben- 
tures at any time prior to Sept. 16, 1954 
at rate of 12% shares of common for each 
$100 im debentures. Underwriters. are 
Cruttenden & Co., $200,000; Bankamerica 
Company, $200,000; Mackubin, Legg & Co., 
$200,000; Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis, 
$100,000; A. G. Edwards & Co., $100,000; 
Dempsey-Detmer & Co., $100,000; The 
First Trust Company of Lincoln, $100,000; 
Kneeland & Co., $100,000; First Securities 
Co. of Chicago, $75,000. Common stock- 
holders of record Aug. 24 were offered 
right to subscribe to the debentures in 
ratio of one $100 debenture for each 25 
shargs of stock at 103 plus interest from 
Sept. 14, 1944. Rights expired Sept. 24. 
Net proceeds, estimated at $1,159,629, are 
to be used for expansion purposes and 
as an addition to working capital. Filed 
Aug. 18, 1944. Details in ‘“Chronicle,”’ 
Aug. 24, 1944. Unsubscribed debentures 
offered Sept. 28 by above named under- 
writers at 103 and interest. 


3a ‘¢ 
L1U4 
Inc., 
Inc. 





NEW FILINGS 

List of issues whose _ registration 
statements were filed less than twenty 
days ago, grouped according to dates 
on which registration statements will 
in nermal course become effective, un- 
less accelerated at the discretion of the 
SEC. 











THURSDAY, OCT. 5 


RESISTOFLEX CORP. has filed a regis- 
tration statement for 100,000 shares of 
common stock ($1 par). Procéeds for ad- 
ditional working capital. Price to public 
$4 per share. Herrick, Waddell & Co., 
Inc., New York are underwriters. Filed 
Sept. 16,, 1944. Details in ‘‘Chronicle,”’ 
Sept. 21, 1944. 


LIBERTY AIRCRAFT PRODUCTS CORP. 
has filed a registration statement for 80,- 
000 shares of $1.25 cumulative convertible 
preferred stock (par $20) -and - 166,000 
shares of common stock (par 50 cents). 
The common shares will .be reserved for 


issuance with respect to the exercise of | 


the conversion rights of the preferred 
stock. The shares of new $1.25 cum. 
conv. pfd. stock will be first offered to 
the company’s common stockholders at 
the rate of one share of preferred for each 
3% shares of. common stock. Net pro- 
ceeds will be applied to the reduction of 
a bank loan of $1,000,000, and excess pro- 
ceeds, if any, will be added to working 
capital. E. H. Rollins & Sons, Inc., and 
Van Alstyne, Noel & Co., both of New 
York, are named principal underwriters. 
Others will be named by amendment. Filed 
Sept. 126, 1944, Details in ‘‘Chronicle,” 
Sept. 21, 1944. 


MONDAY, OCT. 9 


COASTA‘. TERMINALS, INC. has filed ' 


a registration statement for 25,000. shares 
of common stock (par $10). Proceeds will 
tbe used for the acquisition of land, equip- 
ment and for working capital: 
‘public $10 per share. Not underwritten. 
Piled Sépt. 20, 1944. Details in “Chronicle,” 
Sept. 28, 1°44. 


PHILADELPHIA ELECTRIC CO. has 
filed a registration statement for $130,- 
000,000 fir t and refunding mortgage bonds 
consisting of $65,000,000 2%4% series due 
Nov. 1, 1967, and $65,000,000 2%4% series 
due Nov. i, 1°74. Entire net proceeds to- 
gether wih Treasury cash or cash aug- 
mented b’ means of short term loans will 
be used to redeem on or about Dec. 1, 1944, 
at 106 $120,C00,000 first and refunding 
mortgage bonds, 342% series due 1967, 
aggregating $137,800,060. Company on 
Sept. 25, (944 filed an. application with 
the SEC to exempt it from the competitive 
bidding requirements of. Rule U-50. Hear- 
ing on .the application was held Oct. 2. 
Filed Sept. 20, 1944. Details in “Chronicle,” 
Sept. 28, 1.44. 


WE NESDAY, OCT, 11 


'- PO'FOMAC EDISON CO. has filed a reg- 
istration .iatement for $16,981,000 first 
mortgage ani collateral trust bonds, 34% 
seri ue 1974. Proceeds from sale, with 
additional funds of company, will be used 
‘for the redemption of $11,981,000 first 
mortgage gold bonds, series E, 5%, at 105, 


Price to’ 


mortgage gold bonds, 
10742, in each 
Bonds to be 

Filed Sept. 
Sept. 


series F, 442% at 
interest. 
bidding. 
in “Chronicle,’’ 


sold 
22, 
28, 


at competitive 
1944. Details 
1944. 


THURSDAY, OCT. 12 


THE OLIVER CORPORATION (name 


| changed from Oliver Farm Equipment Co.) 


| 82,000 
| preferred 


statement for 
convertible 
The shares 


filed a 
shares 
stock 


registration 
of cumulative 
($100 par). 


has 


| will be offered for subscription to holders 


| held of 
| Oct. 


of common stock at the rate of one share 
of preferred for each 8 shares of common 
record at the close of business on 
Subscription warrants will expire 
25, 1944. The underwriters 


13. 


3 p.m. on Oct. 


| will purchase any shares not subscribed for 


| by the stockholders. 


Company will apply 
$1,505,625 of the net proceeds to the pay- 


/ ment at 100% of all promissory notes pay- 


| $1,569,090. 


|} improvement 


| 
| 





-but unissued common 


will be added to working capital. 





able to banks in the aggregate amount of 
Company expects that $4,500,- 
proceeds will be used in. the 

and modernization of its 
plants, and. the balance will be added to 
working capital. Price to stockholders to 
be filed by amendment. Underwriting 
group headed by Blyth & Co., Inc. Filed 
Sept. 23, 1944. Details in ‘“Chronicie,” 
Sept. 28, 1944. 


MONMOUTH PARK JOCKEY CLUB has 
filed a registration statement for $1,600,- 
0900 10-year 6% cumulative income deben- 
tures and 230,000 shares of common stock, 
one cent par value, to be represented by 
voting trust certificates. The offering price 
to the public of the debentures is par, al- 
though certain of the debentures are being 
offered otherwise than through an under- 
writer at-a price less than 100%. The 
common stock, voting trust certificates, is 
being offered at par. Upon completion of 
the financing the underwriter, Bond & 
Goodwin, Inc., will be entitled to purchase 
25,000 shares of common stock represented 
by. voting trust certificates, at one cent 
per shdre. Proteeds will be use for con- 
struction. Filed Sept. 23, 1944. Details 
in “Chronicle,’’ Sept. 28, 1944. 


SATURDAY, OCT. 14 


STANDARD ACCIDENT INSURANCE CO. 
bas filed a registration statement for 175,- 
938 shares of common stock (par $10) and 
175.938 subscription warrants evidencing 
the right to subscribe for common stock. 
Company is offering to stockholders of 
record Oct. 9, 1944, the right to subscribe 
to the new stock at $10 per share on th: 
basis of one share of new stock for each 
share of common stock held: The rights 
will expire at 3 p.m. Oct. 27, 1944. Any 
shares of new stock not subscribed for by 
stockholders may subsequently be sold by 
the company direct. -Of the proceeds $10 
per share will be allocated to the capital 
stock account. Not underwritten. Filed 
Sept. 25, 1944. Details in “Chronicle,” 
Sept. 28, 1944. 


SUNDAY, OCT. 15 


TWIN CITY RAPID TRANSIT CO. has 
filed a registration statement for $7,000,000 
4% collateral trust bonds, due Oct. 1, 1964. 

Address —.One South Eleventh Street, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

Business—Is a holding company owning 
subsidiaries through which it operates the 
street railway @hd local bus transporta- 
tion system in” Minneapolis and St. Paul. 

Underwriting—The principal underwriter 
is Dillon, Read & Co., New York. Others 
will be named by amendment. 

Offering—Price to the public will be sup- 
plied by amendment. 

Proceeds—Net proceeds will be applied 
toward redemption of eutire $10,888,600 
outstanding first lien and refunding gold 
bonds, 542%, series A and series B,; at 
102‘7. The series A bonds are to be re- 
deemed on Dec. 1, 1944, and the series 
B bonds on Jan. 15, 1945. The additional 
amount required for the redemption will 
be supplied to the extent of $2,000,000 
from a bank loan evidenced by the com- 
pany’s 144% and 242% ‘serial notes and 
from other funds of the company. Since 
June 30, 1944, the company and. its sub- 
sidiaries have purchased. $418,600 of its 
series A and series B bonds at a cost, 
exclusive of accrued interest, of $424,123. 

Registration Statement No. 2-5483. Form 
S-1. (9-26-1944). 


MONDAY, OCT. 16 


VAN RAALTE COMPANY, INC., has filed 
a registration siatement fer 129,281 shares 
of common stock (par $10). 

Address—417 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City. ; 

Business — Manufacture and sale of 
women’s full-fashioned hosiery, underwear, 
fabric gloves, laces, etc. 

Underwriting— None. 

Offering—Company is granting holders 
of its common $tock of record at the close 
of busines: on t. 16, 1944, rights to sub- 
scribe to 129,281 shares of its authorized 
' stoek at $10 per 
share, in the ratio of one additional share 
for each share held. Subscription rights 
are exercisable on Oct. 17, 1944, and expire 
Nov. 14, 1944. 

’ Proceeds—If all of the common shares 
offered are subscribed for by stockholders 
it is estimated company ‘will receive a net 
fimount after expenses of $1,262,810. The 
company will use $1,110,210 of such pro- 
ceeds to redeem, on March 1, 1945, the 
9,654: shares of its 7% cumulative first 
preferred stock now outstanding at $115 
per share, and the balance of the proceeds 
In the 
event that proceeds from sale of common 
stock offered to stockholders are insuffi- 
cient to redeem the preferred stock, the 
company will use its own treasury cash 
to make up any deficiency. 

Registration Statement No. 2-5484. Form 
S-1. (9-27-44). 


LINCOLN PARK INDUSTRIES, INC., 
has filed a registration statement for 


000 of the 


! 


| 
| 
| 


case | 


j 


| 


| 


| 





$250,000 6% 
ing Nov. 1, 1954 
Address 1719 Ferris Avenue, Lincoln | 
Park, Mich 
Business Manufacture and sale of 
precision tools, etc. 
Underwriting—-None named. 
fered directly by the company. 
Offering—At par plus accrued interest 
from Nov. 1, 1944 to date of delivery. 
Proceeds-—For additional working capital 
Registration Statement No. 2-5485. Form 
A-2. (9-27-44). 


TUESDAY, OCT. 17 


COMMONWEALTH EDISON CO. has 
filed a registration statement for $180,000,- 
600 first mortgage 3°* bonds, series L, due 
Feb. 1, 1977, of which $155,000,000 are 
publicly offered. 

Address—-72 West Adams Street, Chicago, 
Tl. 

Business—Public utility. 

Underwriting Halsey, Stuart & Co., 
Inc., is named principal underwriter. 
Names of others will be supplied by amend- 
ment. 

Offering—Price to the public will be 
supplied by amendment. The offering ex- 
cludes $25,000,000 of series L bonds to be 
issued, without interest adjustment or un- 
derwriting discounts or commisions, in 
exchange for $25,00C,000 of the company’s 
first mortgage 3’ bonds, series K, owned 
by 14 insurance companies. 

Proceeds——-The net proceeds from the 
sale of the $155,000,000 principal amount 
of bonds will be applied. toward the re- 
demption of the entire $98,000,000 of the 
company’s ocutstanding first mortgage 
3'2% bonds, series I, due June 1, 1968, at 
105% and the entire $80,000,000 principal 
amount of Public Service Company of 
Northern Lllinois outstanding iirst mort- 
gage bonds, 3%2‘% series due Oct. 1, 1968, 
at 105%‘, total $178,000,000. The addi- 
tional amount required for the payment of 
principal upon redemption of the com- 
pany'’s series I bonds will be supplied out 
of other funds of the company, including 
$12,617,146 of unapplied net proceeds from 
the sale in 1942 of $25,000,000 principal 
amount of the company’s first mortgage 
3% bonds, series K. Funds for the re- 
demption premium of $4,900,000 will also 
be supplied out of other funds of the 
company. Im order to effect the applica- 
tion of $80,000,000 of the net proceeds of 
the $155,000.000 principal amount of the 
company’s series L bonds to the payment 
of principal upon redemption of Public 
Service Company’s bonds, Commonwealth 
will purchase for cash, $80,000,000 of 3% 
unsecured promissory notes of Public 
Service Company, due Feb. 1, 1977. Funds 
for the redemption premium of $4,409,000 
and accrued interest will be supplied out 
of other funds of Public Service Company. 

Registration Statement No. 2-5486. Form 
S-1. (9-28-44). 


CALIFORNIA OREGON POWER CO. has 
filed a registration statement for $13,500,- 
COG first mortgage-bonds series due. Novy. 
1, 1974. 

Address- 
ford, Ore. 

Business—Public utility. 

Underwriting—The bonds will be offered 
for sale at competitive bidding pursuant 
to the Commision’s Rule U-50, with the 
succesful bidder fixing the interest rate. 

Offering——Price to the public will be sup- 
plied by amendment. 

Preceeds—Company will apply the net 
proceeds towards the redemption of $13,- 
500,000 of its first mortgage bonds, 4% 
series due 1966 presently outstanding at 
the redemption price of 105%, plus accrued 
interest. To the extent that the net pro- 
ceeds are insufficient for this purpose, 
general funds of the company will be used. 

Registration Statement No. 2-5487. Form 
S-1. (9-26-44). 


S AND W FINE FOODS, INC. has filed 
a registration statement for 75,000 shares 
of common steck (par $10). Proceeds for 
working capital which may be used for 
plant improvements and office and ware- 
house expansion. Blyth & Co., Ime. are 
underwriters. Price to public $16 per share. 
‘Filed Sept. 28, 1944. 


WEDNESDAY, OCT. 18 


MOJUD HOSIERY CO., INC., has filed a 
registration statement for 12,943 shares of 
5% cumulative preferred stock, par $50, 
and 81,182 shares of common stock, par 
$2.50. ‘The shares offered are issued and 
outstanding and do not represent new 
financing by the company. 

Aaddress—-385 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
¥. 


ten-year debentures matur- 


To be of- 


216 West Main Street, Med- 


N. ‘ 

Business —- Consists principally of the 
manufacture and sale of iadies’ full- 
fashioned hosiery. ; 

Underwriting—A. G. Becker & Co., Inc., 
New York, is the principal underwriter, 
with names of others to be filed by amend- 
ment. 

Offering—Prices of the preferred and 
common stock to the public will be filed 
by amendment. 

Proceeds—The preferred and common 
stock being purchased by the several un- 
derwriters are being sold by 21 stockhold- 
ers. Proceeds will go to the selling stock- 
holders. 

Registration Statement No. 2-5489. Form 
S-1. (9-29-44). 


CENTRAL NEW YORK POWER CORP. 
has filed a registration statement for $48,- 
000,600 general mortgage bonds, 3% series 
due 1974. 

Address—300 Erie Boulevard West, Syra- 
cuse, New York. 

Business—Public utility company. 

Underwriting—The bonds will be offered 
for sale under the Commission's competi- 
tive bidding Rule U-50. Names will be 
filed by amendment. 

Offering—tThe offering price to the pub- 
lic will be supplied by amendment. 

Preceeds—Net proceeds from the sale of 
the bonds, with other funds of the com- 
pany or other borrowings will be applied 
to the redemption of the company's out- 





standing $45,000,000 general mortgage 
bonds, 334% series due 1962 at 104, and 


} Series 


' resent 





$5,000,000 general 
due 1965, at 


mortgage 
104%. 


bonds, 3% 


Registration Statement No. 2-5490. Form | 


S-1. (9-29-44). 


THURSDAY, OCT. 19 


FOREMOST DAIRIES, INC., has filed a 
registration statement for 13,690 shares of 
preferred stock, 6% cumulative, par $50, 
and 75,000 shares of common, 20-cent par 
value. The shares are issued and out- 
Standing and the offering does not 
new financing by the company. 

Address—2903 College Street, Jackson- 
ville, Florida. f 

Business -— Engaged in the milk, 
cream and dairy products business. 

Underwriting—Allen & Co., New 
head the list of underwriters. Others will 
be named by amendment. 

Offering—-Price to the public is $50 per 
share for the preferred stock and $7 per 
share for the common. J. C. Penney and 
Paul E. Reinhold have contracted with 
the underwriters to sell them the stock 
registered. However, each stockholder of 
record will be offered an opportunity to 
sell at least 25% of his holding on the 
Same basis as the two holders named. Te 
the extent that this offer is accepted by 
the stockholders, Penney and Reinhold 


ice 


will reduce the percentage of stock they | 


will sell to make the total number of 
shares equal to the number contracted to 
be sold. 

Proceeds—The selling stockholders are 
to receive the proceeds. 

Registration Statement No. 2-5491. Form 
A-2. (9-30-44). 


AETNA BALL BEARING MANUFACTUR- 
ING CO. has filed a registration state- 
ment for 30,375 shares of 5% cumulative 
convertible preferred stock, par $20. 

Address—4600 Schubert Avenue, Chicago, 
til. Last October the corporate name of 
the company was changed to Aetna Ball 
& Roller Bearing Company. 

Business—-Manufacture and sale of ball 
bearings. 

Underwriting —- The underwriters are 
Bacon, Whipple & Co., and Rawson Lizars 
& Co., Chicago, and Carlton M. Higbie 
Corp., Detroit. 

Offering—The preferred stock is being 
offered by the company to the holders of 
its common stock of record on Oct. 14, 
1944, for subscription at a price of $20 
per share on the basis of one share of 
preferred for each four shares of com- 
mon. 
3C, 1944. The underwriters will purchase 
the stockholders. 

Preceeds — Will 
capital. 


be added to working 


Registration Statement No. 2-5492. Form | 


S-1. (9-30-44). 


| CORP. 


rep- | 





| of the exchange offer. 
| On the new preferred is not to exceed 4% %% 


| lative preferred stock (par $100). 





Subscription rights will expire Oct. | 





DATES OF OFFERING 
UNDETERMINED 


We, present w a list of issuer 
whose istration statements weré filed 
twenty days er more ago, but whose 
offering dates have not been deter 
mined or are unknown to us. 





| acceptances. 








ALLEN B. Du MONT LABORATORIES, 
INC., has filed a registration statement 
for 250,000 shares of class A common 
stock, par 10 cents per share, of which 
25,000 shares are reserved for warrants 
which will be sold to underwriters. Pro- 
ceeds will be used for working capital or 
investment in U. S. Government securities 
for future expansion and development. 
Undcrwriters are Val Alstyne, Noel & Co. 
and Kobbe, Gearhart & Co., Ine. Others 
to be named by amendment. Filed Sept. 
14, 1944. 


ALVA PUBLIC TERMINAL ELEVATOR 
CO. has filed a registration statement for 
$250,000 10-year 6% subordinated sinking 
fund. notes, due 1954. Proceeds will be 
sed for the purchase of the real estate 
and the construction of a one million 
bushel elevator, with a three million bushe? 





head house To be offered mainly to 
people in the Alva, Okla., community who 
are interested in construction of the grain 
elevator. Filed Aug. 8, 1944. 


CENTRAL VERMONT PUBLIC SERVICE 
has filed a registration statement 
for 37,856 shares of 444% dividend series 
preferred stock, ($100 par). Company is 
offering to holders of its 37,856 shares of 
$6 dividend series preferred the opportunity 
to exchange their stock on a share for 
Share basis for the new 4% dividend 
preferred stock, with a cash payment and 
accrued dividends on the $6 preferred to 
the date of exchange. The cash payment 
which is to be filed by amendment is equal 


, | to the difference between the initial public 
York, | offering price of the 4% % 


| and 


preferred stock 
the redemption price of $107.50 per 
share of the $6 preferred. All shares of $6 
preferred stock not surrendered in ex- 
change will be called for redemption at 
$107.50 per share plus accrued dividends. 
Any shares of 414% preferred which stock- 
holders do not take under the exchange 
offer are to be sold to underwriters at a 
price to be filed by amendment for resale 
to the public. Offering price to the public 
will be filed by amendment. Filed Sept. 7, 
1944. Details in “Chronicle,” Sept. 14, 
1944. 

The SEC on Sept. 22 conditionally ap- 
proved the financing. Under the plan 


| company proposes to offer at competitive 


bidding the 37,856 shares of preferred 
stock (par $100) including the handling 
The dividend rate 


and the initial offering price is to be not 


| less than $102.50, nor more than $107 per 


share. 


~~ 

FLORIDA POWER CORP. filed a regis- 
tration statement for 40,000 shares cumu- 
The 
dividend rate will be supplied by amend- 
ment. Net proceds from the sale of the 
new preferred stock, together with addi+ 
tional funds from the treasury to the ex- 
tent required, are to be applied as follows: 
Redemption of 28,762 shares 7% cumula- 
tive preferred 2t'$110 per share $3,163,820; 
redemption of 5,940 shares of 7% cumula- 
tive preferred at $52.50 per share $311,850; 
donation to Georgia Power & Light Co. to 
be used for redemption of certain of its 
securities as provided in recap plan of that 
company $1,400,000; payment to General 
Gas & Electric Corp. for 4,200 shares of 
$6 preferred of Georgia Power & Light Co. 
$75,600, and expenses $80,000, total $5,- 


| 031,270. Sto 
the preferred stock not subscribed for by | ee. te te De: eed, Set SS 


the company pursuant to Commission's 


| competitive bidding Rule U-50, and names 


of underwriters will be filed by post-effec- 
tive amendment. The succesful bidder will 
name the dividend rate on the stock, 


| Filed July 21, 1944. Details in ‘‘Chronicle,’* 


July 27, 1944, 


THE EUGENE FREEMAN CO. has filed 
a registration statement for $300,000 trade 
Proceeds will be applied to 
organization expenses, acquisition of motor 
trucks, real estate, buildings, machinery, 
etc. Filed Sept. 13, 1944. Details in 
“Chronicle,’’ Sept. 21, 1944. 


THE MUTUAL TELEPHONE CO., HONO- 
LULU, HAWAII, has filed a registration 
statement for 100,000 shares ($10 par) 
capital stock. Stock will be offered to 
holders of presently outstanding 500,000 
shares of capital stock at pay on basis of 
one share for each five held. Any stock not 
taken by steckholders will be sold at pub- 
lic auction. Proceeds for working capital. 
Filed Aug. 16, 1944. Details in ‘‘Chronicle,’’ 
Aug. 24, 1944. 


THE OLD STAR DISTILLING CORP. 
has filed a registration statement for 5,000 
shares of $100 preferred stock, non-cumu- 
lative and non-participating. Price to 
public will be $110 per share; proceeds to 
company $100. Proceds will be used for 
construction of distillery, $250,000; wor 
capital, $250,000. No underwriter n 2 
Piled Aug. 14, 1944. Details in ‘‘Chronicle,” 
Aug. 24, 1944. 

(This list is incomplete this week) 





Statement of Ownership, Management, &c., required by the Acts of 
Congress of Aug. 24, 1912 and March 3, 1933 of the Commercial & 
Pinancial Chronicle, published two times a week on Thursday and 
Monday, at New York, N. Y., for Oct. 1, 1944. 

State of New York, County of New York, ss.: Before me, a notary 
public, in and for the State and County aforesaid, personally appeared 
Herbert D. Seibert, who having been duly sworn according to law, 
deposes and says that he is the editor of the Commercial & Financial 
Chronicle and that the following is, to the best of his knowledge and 
belief, a true statement of the ownership, management, &c., of the 
aforesaid publication for the date shown in the above caption, required 
by the Act of Aug. 24, 1912, as amended by the Act of March 3, 1933, 
embodied in Section 537, Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on the 


reverse side ef this form, to wit: 


(1) That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, managing 


editor and business managers are: 


Publisher, William B. Dana Company, 25 Spruce St., New 
Editor, Herbert D. Seibert, 25 Spruce St., New York, N. Y 


York, N. Y. 


Managing Editor, Herbert D. Seibert, 25 Spruce St., New York, N. Y. 
Business Manager, William D. Riggs, 25 Spruce St., New York, N. Y. 


(2) Tha 


he owner is (if owned by a corporation, its name and 


address must be stated, and also immediately thereunder the names 
and addresses of stockholders owning or holding 1%.-or more of the 


total amount of stock. 


If not owned by a corporation, the names and 
addresses of the individual owners must be given. 


If owned by a firm, 


company, or other unincorporated concern, its name and address as 
well as those of each individual member must be given): 
Owner, William B. Dana Company, 25 Spruce St., New York, N. Y. 
Stockholders, Estate of Jacob Seibert, 25 Spruce St., New York, N. Y. 


(3) That the known bondholders, 


mortgagees and other security 


holders owning or holding 1% or more of the total amount of bonds, 
mortgages cr other securities are: (If there are none, so state.) None. 

(4) That the two paragraphs next above, giving the names of the 
owners, stockholders and security holders, if any, contain not only the 
list. of stockholders and security holders as they appear upon the books 
of the company, but also, in cases where the stockholder or security 


holder appears upon the books 


of the company as trustee or in any 


other fiduciary relation, the name of the person or corporation for 
whom such trustee is acting, is given; also that the said two paragraphs 


conta 


statements embracing affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to 


the circumstances and conditions under which stockholders and security 
holders do not appear upon the books of the company as trustees, hold 
stock and securities in a capacity other than that of a bona fide owner, 
and this affiant has no reason to believe that any other person, asso- 
ciation or corporation has any interest, direct or indirect, in the said 
stock, bonds or other securities than as so stated by him. 

(Signed) Herbert D. Seibert, Editor. Sworn to and subscribed before 
me this 26th day of Sept., 1944. Thomas A. Creegan, Notary Public, 


Kings County, New York, County Clerk’s No. 555. 


New York County 


Register No, 326-C-5. (My commission expires March 30, 1945.) 
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Our Reporter On “Governments” 


(Continued from page 1465) 
issues is a foregone conclusion. .. . These three issues would, be refi- 
nanced by the middle of 1946, which may still be within the period 
before important tax changes are forthcoming... . 
It is indicated that with the partially exempt issues pretty 
well adjusted in yield and prices to the taxable bonds, the 1945 
and 1946 maturities of the partially exempt obligations are 
attractive for short-term tax shelter since there seems to be good 
possibilities that at least the 1945, and probably the 1946 matur- 
ities may be refinanced before there is complete elimination of 
« the excess profits taxes. ... 

The latest available data show that of the 1945 issues of the 
partially exempts that are callable or mature the commercial banks 
and other investors were the largest holders with 43.6% and 32.6% 
respectively while United States Government agencies and trust | 
funds ownd 10.7%, with the remainder being held by life insurance 
companies with 8.1%, fire and casualty companies with 3.4% and 
savings banks 1.6%. ... The 1946 callable issues of these obligations 
are 41.5% owned by commercial banks, 25.0% by other investors, 
15.8% by government agencies and trust funds, 11.9% by life insur- 
ance companies, 3.2% by savings banks, and 2.6% by fire and cas- 
ualty companies... . 


SIXTH WAR LOAN 

Secretary of the Treasury Morgenthau recently announced that 
the Sixth War Loan Drive is scheduled to begin November 20, with 
the goal set at $14,000,000,000. .. . A total of $5,000,000,000 will be 
sought from the sale of securities to individuals with the remaining 
$9,000,000,000 coming from corporations. . . . The goal set for indi- 
viduals in the Fifth War Loan Drive was $6,000,000,000 with the 
balance of $10,000,000,000 to have been obtained from corporations. 
with -final results showing that individuals bought $6,300,000,000 
while corporations and other investors purchased $14,300,000,000, 
making a grand total of $20,600,000,000 raised during the drive... 

The Sixth War Loan goal is the same as the Treasury set for 
the Fourth War Loan Drive when sales actually amounted to 
$16,700,000,000. ... 

In the Third War Loan the Treasury asked for $15,000,000,000 
and received $18,900,000,000 while the Second War Loan Goal was 
$13,000,000,000 and $18,600,000,000 was raised, with the First War 
Loan total set at $9,000.000,000 and the final figures showing that 
$12,900,000,000 was realized. .. . Emphasis will again be placed upon 
sales of securities to individuals, and the commercial banks will be 
excluded from the Sixth War Loan except in limited amounts, accord- 
ing to present announcements... . 


COMMERCIAL BANKS IMPORTANT FACTOR 

The commercial banks have been very impertant factors in the 
last two War Loans, aithough only in an indirect way, with outstand- 
ing securities in the amount of $4,900,000,000 having been bought by 
these institutions during the Fifth War Loan, which supplied funds 
in that amount to the market that were used to buy drive issues... . 
Direct purchases of obligations during the Fifth War Loan by the 
commercial banks amounted only to $760,000,000. . . . It is reported 
that based upon the amount of outstanding securities that the com- 
mercial banks purchased during the last War Loan, which resulted 
in a corresponding increase in deposits just as if the bonds were 
bought directly from the Treasury, that these institutions may be 
given a somewhat larger direct participation in the Sixth War 
Loan... 

It was pointed that with a percentage of the lean allotted 
for commercial bank purchase, these institutions would be 
obtaining the securities at the offering price, instead of buying 
them at premiums after the drive is over from individuals 
and others who subscribed to the drive issues with the knowl- 
edge that they could unload them profitably to the commercial 
banks. ... 

Following the ending of the Fifth War Loan, the 144% notes due 
3/15/47 and the 2% bonds due 6/15/52/54 went immediately to a 
substantial premium due to the buying of the commercial banks, 
that-had been excluded, from only a very minor direct participation 
in the drive:.... . From July 12, shortly after the last War Loan 
Drive ended, to September 27, the security holdings of the Twelve 
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President Signs Reconversion And 


Surplus Government Property Biils 


Cites Objections And Expects Remedial 
Action By Congress. 


The signing by President Roosevelt of the War Mobilization 
and Reconversion Bill, and the measures providing for the disposal 
of surplus government property was made knowfi on Oct. 3. While 
affixing his signature to the bills, he pointed, however, to deficiencies 
in both, which he hoped Congress would correct. 


The President stated that as 
“it is quite satisfactory,” 
drew attention ‘to the fact that 
the bill does not adequately deal 
with the human side of reconver- 
sion.” He noted that “provisions 
which were in the bill as it 
passed the Senate, to provide 
transportation for war workers 
from the place of their employ- 
ment to their bona fide residence 
or to the location of new employ- 
ment arranged by the workers 
were omitted in conference.” “So 
he said, “were the provi- 
sions, in the bill as it passed the 
Senate, ensuring appropriate un- 
employment in compensation to 
Federal workers.” 

He stated that “we should be 
no less fair in our treatment of 
our workers” than in the case of 
G I men. 

As to the surplus property bill 
the President stated that “it is 
with considerable reluctance that 











I have decided to sign this bill.” 
Expressing himself as “in full ac- 
cord with the declared objectives 
of the bill” he added that he 
has “considerable doubt whether 
many provisions of the bill will 
not make extremely difficult the 
accomplishment of its objectives.” 

The completion of Congression- 
al action on this bill was referred 
to in our Sept. 28 issue, page 1386, 
while the final action of Congress 


'on the reconversion bill was re- 


ported in the same issue, page 
1374. 


To Be Mervin Ash Partner 

Mervin Ash & Co., 61 Broad- 
way, New York City, members of 
the New York Stock Exchange, 
will admit Charles E. Spiegelberg 
to partnership in the firm on Oc- 
tober 7. 








|M. S. Wien & Co. 





Federal Reserve Banks went from $14,815,981,000 to $16,501,259,000. 
with the largest increases being reported in the short-term issues 
and a decrease of more than $133,000,000 being shown in the two to 
five-year maturities, while obligations due in more than five years 
were down in excess of $258,000,000. .. . 

This indicates that the Central Banks are prepared for 
almost anything that may develop and are certainly in a position 
to lend any support that may be needed in the Sixth War Loan, 
especially to the longer-term bond issues if they should be in 
supply during the next drive... . 

The member banks in the system during that period reported 
increased holdings only in their Government bonds, with notes, cer- 
tificates and bills holdings on September 20, all being under those 
reported on July 12th. The increase in holdings of Government bonds 
were well distributed throughout the country with the New York 
banks the largest buyers, followed by the Chicago, Cleveland, San 
Francisco, Boston and Richmond banks in that order... . 


TRUST COMPANY BUYING 

The 2%% due 1967/72, it is reported, are still being used by 
trust companies and many of the out-of-town commercial banks with 
substantial savings deposits, 1o replace a numb€r of the corporate 
bonds that are being refunded at lower coupon rates... . 

The spread between the recently refunded high grade cor- 
porate issues and the long-term Government securities is still con- 
sidered to be too narrow to make the corporate obligations as 
attractive as the Government bonds of a similar maturity. 
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By Gentral Hanover 


far as the reconversion bill goes | 
but he@————_—_—___——_- nani 


J. Edward Johnson, former 
President of the Atlantic Nation- 
al Bank of West Palm Beach, 
Florida, has 
been appqint- 
ed Assistant 
Vice - Presi- 
dent of Cen- 
tral Hanover 
Bank & Trust 
Company. 

Mr. John- 
son entered 
the. banking 
field in 1926 
with the First 
American 
Bank and 
Trust Com- 
pany, West 
Palm _ Beach, 
and later went 
to Central 
Farmers 
Trust Com- 
pany which consolidated with the 


J. Edward Johnson 


Atlantic National Bank of West || 


Palm Beach in 1937. 


Alfred E. Smith Dies 


Alfred E. Smith, four times 
Governor of the State of New 
York, and unsuccessful candidate 
for President on the Democratic 
ticket in 1928, died in New York 
City yesterday at the age of 70. 
Disclosure of the passing of the 
“Happy Warrior” brought forth a 
host of messages of sympathy and 
tribute from people in all walks 
of life. In a statement issued at 
the White House. President Roose- 
velt said that with the passing of 
Mr. Smith “the country loses a 
true patriot” and one “who had 
the courage of his convictions 
even when his espousal of unpop- 


ular causes invited the enmity of 
powerful adversaries.” Mr. Smith, 
the President declared, “made no 
compromise with honor, honesty 
or integrity.” 
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The Financial Situation __ 


The end of the war may be as far away as officialdom | 
would apparently like to have us believe, but there can be no | 
doubt that the events of the past few months have caused a | 
great growth of interest in post-war problems and policies, 
and it must be candidly admitted that as public attitudes | 
have gradually taken shape the thoughtful observer finds no | 
little to cause anxiety. Defeatism, a sense of futility in| 


Treasurer, Maine Savin 
President, Savings Division, 


By FRED F. LAWRENCE* 


Post-War Obstacles Of Savings Banks 





gs Bank, Portland, Me. 


American Bankers Association 


| Bank Official Calls Attention To Prevalent Economic 
‘Theories That Discourage Thrift And States That The 
|Three Major Obstacles Facing Savings Banks Are (1) 


opposing those active and vociferous groups who would | Over-Expansion Of Currency And Credit Which “‘Trans- 


make the world over to their liking, is in part, doubtless, | lates Deficits Into Assets 
responsible for a good deal in the current situation which can | Expenditures” ; 
scarcely be termed heartening. A certain nervousness or | 
uncertainty about the future in a world which must inevi- 

tably be in many respects quite different from the one which | 


And Measures Income By 


(2) The Disparagement Of Savings By 
'Plans “To Tw The Abnormal Stream Of War Expen- 


ditures Into An Equivalent Volume Of Peacetime 


was plunged into war in 1939 and following years accounts | Activity,” And (3) The Neglect To Distinguish Deposits 


for other aspects of a situation not altogether satisfying. 
But we greatly fear that “managed economy’’—and | | The 
governmentally managed everything else, for that matter— | 
has become so familiar to almost every one in the world, and | 
concepts akin to it or normally accompanying it have so| 
intertwined themselves with the thinking of the rank and 
file, that many are no longer really capable of conceiving a | 
world which bears any very close resemblance to that in| 
which men lived, say twenty, or even ten years ago. 
Farm Favoritism 
The notion that.agriculture is somehow sui generis— | 
possessed of attributes accorded it by the Physiocrats of a| SSetdade Bhs 
century or. more ago-—is scarcely new in-this country. There | tion than the. 
r 


Whenever men with common 


| the question— 
Where do we 
go from here? 

Certainly, no 
group is more 
acutely con- 
scious of the 
need for re- 





Fred F. Lawrence 
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have always: been those, some of them mere politicians look- | banking £ 
ing for votes, but some quite convinced, who preached such | ternity. We 
| face the chal- 
doctrines. Subsidies to agriculture in one form or another | 
|lenging fact 
began long before the New Deal was ever dreamed of. Indi- | that the strug- 
viduals were doubtless to be found decades ago who would) gle for the 
(Continued on page 1508) perpetuation 
of our free in- 
® peaccercqrgy is 
Banking And Unemployment = 33%: 
| isturbing ra- 
By HON. WILLIAM'C. FREEMAN: = lity, from, the mllt@t¥. to. the 
Secretary of Banking, Commonwealth of Pennsylvania | profess loyalty to the independent; 
State Banking Official Points To The Important Role whe Senge Fi app a ceugagaed 
That Banks Must Play In Maintaining Full Employment neither be evaded nor postponed, | 
And Urges That Banks Plan Immediately To Set Up) if the independence of that sys- 
/tem and the freedom of our econ-| 
Regional Credit Pools And Dévelop An-Adequate Pro-| omy are to be preserved. 
gram Of Private Financing Before Congress Is Compelled | Of that situation the officers of 
ithe American Bankers Association | 
To Develop One Of Public Financing. He Suggests Aare fully aware. No national, 
Conference Of Government Supervising Agencies And ie a pres rb gt the 
The Banks To Agree Upon “New Formulas, New Stand-_ sat act 
ards And New Viewpoints” To Meet Changed Conditions. rawag —_ | 
. t 
Wants Banks To Use Resources For Venture Capital | gute 
; cin |Financial Situation 
Finan 8- Regular Features 
Every war brings about many changes. Some are only temporary,| From Washington Ahead of the 
but others are permanent. Certain effects of World War I still semen RoE ey Sek re 
remain. A iT About Banks and Trust Ccs..1508 
greater public moved more rapidly than in the} | Trading a seas aie, Siclenees.. "1518 
debt for one several preceding centuries put| NYSE Odd-Lot Trading 5 
thing. A sub- together. These facts are elemen- | State of Trade 
tle change in tary. I state them only as a back- | General Review 
some of our ground to the thought I am trying | | Commodity Prices, Domestic Index.1516 
habits and to develop. | Weekly sertoadiogs ? 1519 
ways of think- It is certain that if private en- | Wcckly Engineering Construction. 
ing for an- 
other. One 
might really 
say that World 
War Il is.a 
direct result 
of World War 
I and the im- 
perfect peace 
which fol- 
lowed. 
The greater 
the war the 
more far 
reaching are its permanent effects. 
It has been well said that during 
the past 25 years the world has 


William C. Freeman 





terprise is to continue, we have 
got to make it work and by that 
I mean that there must be no ex- 
cessive unemployment. However 
we may dislike the Russian system 
of government, and I for one dis- 
like it heartily, we must admit 
that there has been no unemploy- 
ment there. If large scale un- 
employment is permitted to exist 


*An address by Senator Free- 
man before the Second War Serv- 
ice Meeting of the American 
Bankers Association, Chicago, IIl., 
Sept. 27, 1944. 

(Continued on page 1515) 


Paperboard Industry Statistics 

Weekly Lumber Movement 

Fertilizer Association Price Index... 

Weekly Coal and Coke Output 

Weekly Steel Review 
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| of Oct. 2 on pages indicated. 
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Cctton Ginnings Prior to Sept. 16. .1517 | 


That Are Not Thrift Accounts And Thus “Distorting 
Ratio Between Deposits And Surplus.” 


responsibilities come together in 


| these hectic transition days the very atmosphere seems charged with 





| membership and to society with 2 


keener sense of the need for ad- 
justing policies to changing con- 
ditions. Because the traditions of 
American banking are so largely 
commercial, because our members 
look upon themselves primarily 
as merchants of credit, it was 
natural and proper, in outlining a 
post-war program, that primary 
emphasis ‘be- lard on the improve- 
ment of our credit machinery and 
the pooling of our collective en- 
ergies to serve the changing bor- 
rowing requirements of industry, 
trade, and agriculture; but if this 
admirably conceived program. is to 
prove anything more than a stop- 
gap it must be accompanied by a 
'deepening recognition, develop- 
| ment, and encouragement of the 
foundations of credit+—-the savings 





lof the people—a sobering truth 
which over-optimistiec generations 
of men through the centuries have 
all too frequently ignored. 

In the stress and strain of war 
we are forced to face many un- 
welcome truths, which we all too 
easily forget when the tension is 
relaxed. One of the most highly 
dramatic lessons of this conflict 
has been that while it could have 
been financed on credit we came 
to sense instinctively that that 
was tne route of the primrose 
path. Government, business and 
banking joined hands in an un- 
precedented campaign to build 
up, through sales of defense and 
war bonds, the largest and widest 
possible backlog of individual 
savings, not as the road to mili- 
tary victory but to insure that 
that victory be not an empty one. 
In those campaigns the banks of 
the country participated with an 
enthusiasm, a vigor, and a per- 
sistence worthy of our finest tra- 
ditions. 

But the very intensity of our 
enthusiasm, the emotional n*ture 
of our appeal, the prolonged diver- 
sion of effort from our comfor- 
table channels of routine activity . 
carry their own peril to the fu- 
ture, a peril of an emotional let- 
down, a reaction in the degree and 
scope of our individual and or- 


*An address by Mr. Lawrence 
before the Savings Division of 
the American Bankers Associa- 
tion at the Second War Service 
meeting at Chicago, IIL, on Sept. 
25, 1944. 

(Continued on page 1510) 








From Washing 


Ahead Of The News 


By CARLISLE BARGERON 


One of the most interesting phases of the American paneer 
as the historians will undoubtedly observe, is the New Deal Wash- 


ington columnists. 
recently had an experience which 


campaigning for re-election in the difficult Philadelphia district. 


Representative Hugh Scott, Jr., of Pennsylvania, 


should be quite interesting. He is 
For 


some reason or another he wanted the exact copy of the papers by 


ae 





|'which Mr. 


Roosevelt 


5|}commuted 
| the sentence 


of Earl Brow- 


,| der, the Com- 


munist, who 
was convicted 
and sentenced | 
to jail ata 
time when 
the Commun- 
ists were call- 
ing him a 
war monger 
and not a 
friend .of 
the people, 
and who was 


‘liberated 
| by FDR when 


Carlisle Bargeron 
we became 


allies of the great liberal, Stalin. 

We gather that Mr. Scott had 
no good political purpose in mind. 
We are given to understand, as a 
matter of fact, that he wanted to 





. *1449 


photostat Earl Browder’s commu- 
tation. Anyway, a great public 


| servant, Assistant Attorney Gen- 


eral McGranery, also of Philadel-| 


:;phia, and only a few months ago 


appointed to that office because a 
redistricting in Pennsylvania had 
put his re-election to Congress in 
jeopardy, thought Mr. Scott’s re- 
quest very funny. He turned him 
down, which we will assume to 
be all right in the great game of 
politics. 

But all he and Mr. Scott did 
was to have a telephone conversa- 
tion. Mr. Scott assumed that was 
the end of the matter. He was 
quite surprised to pick up a paper 
a few days later and read in the 
column of a Washington gossip 
columnist an exact description of 
the conversation, Congressman 
Scott thereupon took to the radio 
and said that his conversation 
with McGranery was really of no 
importance but its reproduction 
was an example of how the New 
Dealers pass out stuff to certain 
gossip columnists who are in turn 
expected to and who do give puffs 
to these informants. Mr. Scott 
asked his auditors to watch and 


see how many times Mr. McGran- 
(Continued on page 1511) 
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Post-War Power Politics? 


“T have been following closely and with in- 
creasing concern the development of the Argentine 
situation in recent months. This situation presents 
the extraordinary paradox of the growth of Nazi- 
Fascist influence and the increasing application of 
Nazi-Fascist methods in a country of this hemi- 
sphere, at the very time that those forces of oppres- 
sion and aggression are drawing ever closer to the 
hour of final defeat and judgment in Europe and 


elsewhere in the world. 


“The paradox is accentuated by the fact, of 
which we are all quite aware, that the vast majority 
of the people of Argentina have remained: stead- 
fast in their faith in their own free, democratic 
traditions and in their support of the nations and 
peoples who have been making such great sacrifices 
in the fight against the Nazis and Fascists. . . 

“In this connection I subscribe wholeheartedly 
to the words of Prime Minister Churchill in the 
House of Commons on Aug. 2, when he declared 
that: ‘This is not like some small wars in the past 
where all could be forgotten and forgiven. Nations 
must be judged by the part they play. Not only 
belligerents, but neutrals, will find that their posi- 
tion in the world cannot remain entirely unaffected 
by the part they have chosen to play in the crisis of 
the War’.”—Franklin D. Roosevelt. 


Such employment of “power politics’’ 


in 


attempts to interfere in the domestic affairs of for- 
eign powers may have been warranted when life 


itself was at stake. 


But how can it be defended now—or in the 


post-war years. 





The State Of Trade 


To retain or to scrap the “Little Steel’ formula will be the 
question of prime consideration before the National War Labor Board 
this week and in the next few weeks to come. What the formula’s 
fate shall be must await the Board’s recommendation to the Presi- 
dent, but should the formula be set aside, the effects of such an 
action will without doubt be far-reaching and detrimental to our 


national economy. 
Many specious arguments have 


been advanced in the interest of adding that 


@. 





+4 


neither the farmer nor the worker, 
“the white collar 


removing the last barrier to wage' workers and people with small 
increases and thus leave the way | fixed incomes have fared less weli 


open to unbridled inflation. Mat- 
thew Woll, A. F. of L. Vice-Presi- 
dent, and a NWLB member, 
speaking of victory in Europe, 
said “the smallest unemployment 
we can expect will be about 
4,000,000 if everything possible is 
done to facilitate reconversion of 
industries.” Expressing a _ fear 
that unemployment may reach 


post-war prosperity.” 
| The 


‘during the war, but the only way 
ito help them is to continue to 
hold the line against inflation.” 
Without referring directly to the 
“Little Steel” formula, Mr. Byrnes 
held that, “if we do not preserve 
a stable economy, post-war defla- 
tion will ruin all our plans for 





effects upon corporate 


8,000,000, plus another 1,000,000 to profits of a decision which favors 
3,000,000 demobilized service men | setting aside the formula by giv- 
seeking jobs, he reasoned that a/ing steel workers the increase of 
decline in purchasing power of/17c. an hour requested by them, 


$14,000,000,000 or $16,000,000,000 
would result in deflation instead 


| 
| 


| 


or a major portion thereof, would 
be many. in the first place, as 


of inflation. Further, with over- | Eric A. Johnston, President of the 
time ended and income curtailed | United States Chamber of Com- 


through layoffs and military de-| merce, stated on Monday of this 
/week before the NWLB, an in- 


mobilization added to unemploy- 
ment, 15% of the consumer mar- 
ket would be cut away. Consumer 
spending as estimated by the De- 
partment of Commerce has been 
running at about $100,000,000,000 
in 1944. 

One of the most vulnerable and 


at the same time emotional at- | 
tacks on the formula was recently 


made by George Meany, Secre- 
tary-Treasurer of.the A. F. of L., 
who stated that the present wage 
freeze policy was a fraud on the 
workers and on the fighting men 
“who expect to return to stand- 
ards of living at least as good as 
they left behind.” 


No one can seriously question 
the fact that the standards of liv- 
ing, particularly among the or- 
ganized workers, have shown a 
perceptible rise since the outbreak 
of war. In support of this conten- 
tion, it might be well to mention 
James F. Byrnes, War Mobiliza- 
tion Director, who cited Bureau 
of Labor Statistics figures to show 
the cost of living had risen 25.3% 
since January, 1941. while farm 
income had advanced by 81% and 
the average weekly pay of work- 
ers bv 51.3% in the same period. 
Mr. 


stabilization has hurt 


program 





crease in basic wage rates would 
multiply the post-war problems 
for industry—higher costs imme- 
diately would be saddled onto 
corsumer industries on which, in 
the post-war era, “we must rely 
to increase employment and con- 
Sumer goods.” 

Since many of the steel com- 
panies come within the bounds of 
the excess profits taxes, an in- 
crease in wage rates would work 
toward a reduction in taxes pay- 
able. Granting steel workers an 
increase would furnish an incen- 
tive for like demands in other in- 
dustries, including som? that are 
not now in the excess profits tax 
bracket. Dr. Jules I. Bogen, of 
the “Journal of Commerce” of 
'New York, writing on the subject, 
stated that “some of the steel 
companies wou!d find their earn- 
ings reduced to such an extent by 
a wage rise that not only would 
excess profits be eliminated, but 
some of their normal tax profits 
would disappear. This would af- 
fect profits after taxes to a more 
serious degree.’ The breaking of 
the formula, he held, would raise 
the question of price ceiling ad- 





Byrnes contended that the. 


justments to. compensate for 
higher wages, particularly if earn- 


| ings declined sharply enough to 


| warrant such action. 


The Board plans to begin con- 
sideration of cases involving over- 


should it decide that a change in 
ceilings is desirable the most it 
can do is make a recommendation 
to that effect to the President. 


President Roosevelt in a eon- 
ference on Friday last, with his 
labor advisory committee of AFL 
and CIO leaders, left with some 
of them at least the conviction 
that wage ceilings will not be dis- 
turbed before the November elec- 
tion. He agreed, it was reported, 
that the “Little Steel” formula 
will have to be revised or elim- 
inated eventually, but did not in- 
dicate when such a step would be 
taken. 


Steel Industry — “Even though 
the steel industry and its consum- 
ers are thinking more and more 
in terms of the probable produc- 
tion and consumption pattern in 
the period following Germany’s 
defeat, there was no evidence this 
week that such forward thinking 
and planning has affected the out- 
put of steel for urgent war needs,” 
states “The Iron Age’’in its current 
summary of the steel market this 
week. Although order level from 
reports received is at a lower 
point than in recent peak periods, 
order volume with many steel 
plants continued to run neck and 
neck with steel shipments. It was 
apparent, the magazine states, that 
this condition was not necessarily 
uniform among all steel com- 
panies. In some instances volume 
of new bookings was less than 
shipments, in others incoming 
orders were matching outgoing 
shipments, while in still other 
cases there were some examples 
where the volume of fresh orders 
was somewhat ahead of actual 
shipments. 

On an overall basis. new book- 
ings were, in the aggregate, prob- 
ably slightly less-than total ship- 
ments. This condition has enabled 
some steel producefs to make a 
yery slight dent in their substan- 
tial backlogs. It is to be remem- 
bered, however, states the maga- 
zine, “that many of the steel orders 
being received today reflect war 
programs which were set up some 
time ago, and which are vulner- 
able as far as cancellations are 
concerned when Germany is de- 
feated.”’ 

Recognition by WPB of an over- 
all easier steel situation is testi- 
fied by the fact that it has, for 
the first time in the past few 
years, given permission for steel 
makers to use unconditioned re- 
rolling billets for concrete bar 
manufacture, the magazine ob- 
serves. 

As a further note on the poten- 
tial market for steel going into 
construction, it is noted that rail- 
road bridge and shop construction 
projects are increasing in number. 
School and highway engineering 
projects, for which bids are-being 
taken now but which wiil be 
awarded in the future, are also 
expanding. Probably the most im- 
portant factor in the shift in in- 
terest towards construction work 
is the contract situation of steel 
fabricators. Many fabricators may 
find their backlogs cut. to the 
vanishing point within 90 days, 
which in itself is a prime reason 
among this group for exploiting 
civilian or non-military projects. 

While post-war business is be- 
ing placed on a substantial scale, 
“The Iron Age” reports that sales 


offices believe that much of this 
tonnage is being duplicated with 
several producers in the hope of 
gaining favorable deliveries when 
final brakes are released by WPB. 
There is also a feeling that buy- 
ers are specifying tonnage now in 
order to get their foot in the post- 
war door of steel mill schedules, 
and that actual quantities and 
types may be revised considerably 
before this material actually is 
processed. 
(Continued on page 1511) 





all wage policy on Oct. 9th, and | 





: keeps 


Governor Dewey 


Would Slash 


Post-War Federal Taxes 


In a radio broadcast from Albany on Oct. 3, Gov. Thomas E: 


}Dewey, GOP Presidential candidate, advocated a sharp reduction 


in Federal taxes immediately “after victory is one,’ in order to 


achieve full employment and a 

people. 

Feliow. Amer- 
icans: 

This year 
more than 
50,000,000 
Americans are 
paying income 
taxes. The 
man who 
makes as lit- 
tle as $1ll a 
week now 
pays an in- 
come tax. 

So taxes 
today are 
mighty im- 
portant to 
every one of 
us.. They are 
important be- 
cause the 
amount of taxes taken out of your 
pay envelope decides how much 
will be left to take home. 


Taxes are also important be- 
cause tax laws can eitner destroy 
our job-making machinery or can 
permit it to go to work. And jobs, 
after the war, will be a first ob- 
jective of your new national ad- 
ministration. 


In speeches over the radio with- 
in the past few weeks I have 
made constructive proposals for 
achieving our great objectives for 
the years ahead. These are some 
of the things we must do if we 
are to be successful both here at 
home after this war, and in doing 
our share in bringing a lasting 
peace to the world. 

As we all know, it took a war 
to get jobs under the present na- 
tional administration. The New 
Deal was in office from 1933 until 
1940 when the war finally re-- 
duced unemployment. Now, how 
is it that the New Deal managed 
to make a three-year depression 
last nearly 11 years? Why, with 
all its borrowing and spending, 
with all its emergencies and un- 
limited powers, were there still 
10,000,000 unemployed in_ the 
spring of 1940? 

One of the most important rea- 
sons was that our present admin- 
istration never once established a 
policy of encouraging people to 
do business. It never once had a 
stable policy that allowed people 
to make plans, to go ahead and 
carry them out. Our tax laws 
should be the most stable. They 
have been the most. unstable. 
Consider just one startling fact. 
The New Deal changed our tax 
laws 15 times in 12 years. It 
actually passed two revenues acts 
that were out of date before they 
could even go into effect, because 
new laws had been passed in the 
meantime. 

How in the world can people 
plan ahead when they don’t know 
from one month to the next what 
their taxes are going to be? 


Moreover, under this Adminis- 
tration, these laws have been used 
to discourage high wages. Here 
is an example. The Lincoln Elec- 
tric Company is a long-established 
firm which manufactures elec- 
trical equipment. It employs 1,300 
highly skilled and _ productive 
workers who have enjoyed high 
wages for years. In 1941 those 
1,300 employes made an average 
of $5,400 a year. That’s a little 
more than $100 a week. But a 
Treasury agent went into that 
plant and announced: “A man who 
works with his hands should not 
be paid as much as $5.000 a year.” 
I have here photostatic copies of 
the Treasury notice to the Lincoln 
Company, marking the pay of the 
worker after worker as “exces- 


sive.” 
That is the way the New Deal 
Americans from. getting 
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Thomas E. Dewey 


' eleven million 
i: and women will be coming home. 
® They will be eager for jobs or an 

- opportunity to start 

» for themselves. 


rising standard of living for the 


The full text of Mr. Dewey’s address follows: 


Se TO: 
| 


ahead. That is the way it has 
been fighting for 12 years against 


the whole future of our country. 


when this war is over, 
of our best men 


Now, 


in business 


Suppose one of these young men 
wants to set up a little business. 
He goes to some of his friends 
who have saved some money and 
they incorporate. His wife may 
go with him. as secretary-book- 
ac@€pe:. ‘Loe first thing sie finds 
out is that she has to be an ac- 
countant, a statistician, a lawyer 
and a tax expert all at once. 

But even the experts cannot ad- 
| vise her how to do business under 
the New Deal, because they can’t 
understand the laws themselves. 
I have here a dozen examples. 
Just listen to this little gem from 
Section 23 (p) of the present tax 
law. About contributions to em- 
ployes’ pension plans, it say “they 
shall not be deductible under sub- 
section (a) but shall be deductible, 
if deductible under sub-section (a) 
without regard to this sub-section, 
but only to the following ex- 
tent.” From here on it gets 
technical. 


But suppose, in spite of every- 





' thing, our veteran and his wife do 


succeed in building up their busi- 
ness and in creating some jobs for 
other people. If they make any 
profit at all they must hand over 
to the Government $25 out of 
every $100 the bus‘ness earns. 
And’ if they are still more suc- 
cessful, then the Government 
takes takes $40 out of every $100. 
And if they are really very suc- 
cessful under the present tax laws, 
the Government takes $80 out of 
every $100. 

Of course, we cheerfully pay 
high taxes to meet the cost of war. 
But the taxes we are paying today 
are not just for the war. They 
also go to pay for the waste and 
extravagance of sprawling bu- 
reaucracy built up by the New 
Deal in these last 12 years. 

Even Vice-President Henry 
Wallace has now made a speech 
urging relief from “excessive tax- 
ation” and “excessive government 
regulations.” And who do you 
think came out in this morning’s 
papers for tax relief for business? 
Harry Hopkins, whose slogan has 
been “tax and tax, spend and 
spend, elect and elect.” In other 
words, the highest New Dealers at 
last admit that this Administra- 
tion has created an impossible 
condition which urgently needs 
repair. 

But they have had plenty of 
chances. They have had 12 long 
years of what they now admit is 
failure. They changed the tax 
laws 15 times in those 12 years 
and only made things worse. So 
they ask for 16 years and promise 
to do better. Unfortunately, ex- 
perience shows that they only talk 
about improving at election time 
and then forget all about it. That 
is why it’s time for a change. 


But this is only part of the 
story. Notonly does the man who 
makes as little as $11 a week now 
pay an income tax. But under the 
New Deal personal income taxes 
have been raised so that a man 
with a wife and one child who 


paid $5 when the New Deal began, 
now pays 76 times as much on the 
same income. In addition, count- 
|less hidden sales taxes have been 
'piled onto almost everything we 
jbuy or use today. It has reached 
|the point where every time a 
(Continued on page 1512) 
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Roosevelt in Letter To Growley Of FEA Outlines 
Major Policies Respecting Post-War Germany 


Major policies which should be put into effect by the Foreign 
Economic Administration, headed by Leo T. Crowley, “when the 
military resistance of Nazi Germany is overcome” were outlined in 
a letter addressed to him by President Roosevelt and made public on 


Sept. 29. 


With respect to export control, it is set out in the letter 


that “with a view to encouraging private trade without interfering 


with the successful prosecution of * 





the war against Japan, the F. E. A.| sions, the following are the major 


should relax controls over exports 
to the fullest extent compatible 
with our continuing war objec- 
tives, particularly that of defeat- 
ing Japan as quickly and effec- 
tively as possible.” 

The letter among other things 
also deals with “control of the 
war-making power of Germany,” 
as to which Mr. Crowley is ad- 
vised that “you have been making 
studies from the economic stand- 
point of what should be done after 
the surrender of Germany to con- 
trol its power and capacity to 
make war in the future.” The 
letter goes on to say: 

“This work must be accelerated, 
and under the guidance of the De- 
partment of State you should fur- 
nish assistance in work and when 
requested to do so in personnel 
by making available specialists to 
work with the military author- 
ities, the foreign service, and such 
other American agencies and offi- 
cials as participated with the 
United Nations in seeing to it that 
Germany does not become a men- 
ace again to succeeding genera- 
tions.” 

Pointing out that while the let- 
ter covered non-German subjects 
in its eight points, Associated 
Press accounts from Washington 
on Sept. 29, as given in the New 
York “Sun,” stated that it appar- 
ently is the outgrowth of the 
sharp division in the President's 
Cabinet post-war committee over 
the German peace plan submitted 
by Secretary Morgenthau of the 
Treasury. These accounts added: 

“This division reflected a funda- 
mental policy disagreement be- 
tween Secretaries. Stimson and 
Hull on the one hand and Secre- 
tary Morgenthau, who proposed 
the virtual de-industrialization of 
Germany to prevent its making 
future wars. Secretary Hull and 
the State Department, which had 
exercised unquestioned direction 
of long-range German planning 
until Secretary Morgenthau won 
attention for his plan, have 
counted tentatively on the resto- 
ration of Germany’s industrial 
economy under ruthless Allied 
controls. 

“Under the President’s order, 
this policy apparently is to pre- 
vail.” 

The letter bears on strategic 
and critical raw material, stating 
that the F. E. A. “should consult 
with the appropriate supply agen- 
cies with a view to making an ap- 
propriate cut in its foreign pro- 
curement program for strategic 
and critical materials needed in 
the prosecution of the war.” It 
also urges the F. E. A. to take “all 
necessary steps to prevent Japan 
from getting strategic and critical 
materials for the Japanese war 
program.” 

Lend-lease supplies, says the 
President’s letter, “should con- 
tinue to be furnished in whatever 
amounts are necessary for the 
most effective prosecution of the 
war.” 

Under the head, “Reconstruc- 

tion and Future Foreign Trade, 
in noting that “every workman, 
every farmer and every industry 
in the United States has a stake 
in the production and flow of 
manufactured. goods, agricultural 
products and other supplies to all 
the other countries of the world,” 
the President says that “to pro- 
duce the largest amount of useful 
goods and services at home, we 
should export and import as 
much as possible.” 
’ The President’s letter follows in 
full, as reported by the Associated 
Press and published in the New 
York “Times”: 





policies which should be put into 
effect by the Foreign Economic 
Administration within the scope 
of its present functions and re- 
sponsibilities when the military 
resistance of Nazi Germany is 
overcome: 

1. Export Control. With a view 
to encouraging private trade 
without interfering with the suc- 
cessful prosecution of the war 
against Japan, the FEA should 
relax controls over exports to the 
fullest extent compatible with our 
continuing war objectives, partic- 
ularly that of defeating Japan as 
quickly and effectively as pos- 
sible. 

International trade on as _ full 
and free a basis as possible ‘is 
necessary, not only as a sound 
economic foundation for the fu- 
ture peace, but it is also neces- 
sary in order that we may have 
fuller production and employ- 
ment at home. Private industry 
and private trade can, I am sure, 
produce a high level of interna- 
tional trade and the Government 
should assist to the extent neces- 
sary to achieve this objective by 
returning international commerce 
to private lanes as rapidly as pos- 
sible. 

2. Strategic and Critical Raw 
Materials. In view of the curtail- 
ment which is to be made in our 
war production after the German 
phase of the war, the Foreign 
Economic Administration should 
consult with the appropriate sup- 
ply agencies with a view to mak- 
ing an appropriate cut in its for- 
eign’ procurement. program for 
strategic and critical materials 
needed in the prosecution of the 
war. 

The adjustment to this reduced 
program should be made in such 
a way as to prevent undue and 
unnecessary financial losses to 
American taxpayers, to best pre- 
serve our foreign relations and to 
strengthen the foundation for a 
high level of international trade 
in the future. 

3. Preclusive Buying. The For- 
eign Economic Administration has 
been buying abroad materials 
needed by the Axis to produce 
munitions and other war materials 
in order to prevent our enemies 
from getting them. I understand 
that the peak of this program is 
already passed as a result of the 
victories which have been won 
by the United Nations. The 
Foreign Economic Administration 
should continue to take all neces- 
sary steps to prevent Japan from 
getting strategic and critical ma- 
terials for the Japanese war pro- 
gram, but it should limit its pre- 
clusive purchasing program to 
achieving that end, observing, of 
course, any existing commitments. 

4. Economic Warfare. The For- 
eign Economic Administration’s 
studies of the enemy’s war poten- 
tial and other phases of economic 
warfare should be reduced and 
focused on the war against Japan. 
This work should be carried on 
as it has in the past, in close in- 
tegration with our armed forces. 


5. Lend-Lease. Lend-lease sup- 
plies should continue to be fur- 
nished in whatever amounts are 
necessary for the most effective 
prosecution of the war. We have 
waged war on a combined basis 
with our allies with a success 
which is being amply demon- 
strated every day on the battle- 
fields of Europe and the Far East. 
Until the complete defeat of both 
Japan and Germany, the flow of 
lend-lease aid should be contin- 
ued in the amounts necessary to 
enable the combined strength of 
all the United Nations to defeat 
our common enemies as quickly 


In accordance with our discus-/| as possible and with the least loss 





of life... The amount and nature 
of the’ aid necessary after the de- 
feat of Germany is closely tied up 
with. the’ strategic plans for the 
Pacific war, and the programs for 
reconstruction and for reconver- 
sion of industry to civilian needs 
which we and our allies work out 
on_a basis of mutual understand- 
ing. The Foreign Economic Ad- 
ministration should aid in earry- 
ing out this policy to the fullest 
extent. 


6. Surplus Property. As you 
have done in the past, you should 
continue to take every reasonable 
measure to see to it that no un- 
necessary surpluses develop out 
of procurement by the Foreign 
Economic Administration for lend- 
lease, UNRRA or other purposes. 
In connection with procurement 
or production for lend-lease or re- 
lief and rehabilitation purposes 
you should continue to investigate 
and take up supplies of other 
Government agencies which are 
or may be surplus. 


7. Control of the War-Making 
Power of Germany. You have 
been making studies from the eco- 
nomic standpoint of what should 
be done after the surrender of 
Germany to control its power and 
capacity to make war in the fu- 
ture. This work must be acceler- 
ated, and under the guidance of 
the Department ‘of State you 
should furnish assistance in work 
and when requested to do so in 
personnel by making available 
specialists to work with the mili- 
tary authorities, the foreign serv- 
ice and such other American 
agencies and officials as partici- 
pate with the United Nations in 
seeing to it that Germany does 
not become a menace again to 
succeeding generations. 


8. Reconstruction and Future 
Foreign Trade. It is in the na- 
tional interest of the United 
States, as well as the joint in- 
terest of the United States and 
the other peace-loving nations, 
that the destruction and devasta- 
tion of war be repaired and that 
the foundations for a secure peace 
be laid. I understand that you 
are also preparing to submit for 
my consideration major proposals 
along these lines. In varying de- 
grees every workman, every 
farmer and every industry in the 
United States has a stake in the 
production and flow of manufac- 
tured goods, agricultural prod- 
ucts and other supplies to all the 
other countries of the world. To 
produce the largest amount of use- 
ful goods and services at home we 
should export and import as 
much as possible. 

Any marked improvement in 
the economic well-being of the 
United States will not only im- 
prove the economic well-being of 
the other peace-loving peoples of 
the world, but will also aid ma- 
terially in the building of a dur- 
able peace. 

With this objective in mind you 
should continue to take such ac- 
tion as is necessary or desirable 
in accordance with the powers 
delegated to the Foreign Eco- 
nomic Administration and ir con- 
formity with the foreign policy of 
the United States as defined by 
the Secretary of State. 


Redeem Argentine Bonds 


Holders of Argentine Republic 
10-year sinking fund external 
loan 44% bonds, due Nov. 1, 
1948, are being notified that 
$903,000 principal amount of the 
bonds have been drawn for re- 
demption on Nov. 1, 1944, out of 
moneys in the sinking fund. Upon 
presentation and surrender on the 
redemption date at the office of 
J. P.. Morgan & Co., Inc., New 
York, or at the principal office 
of -The National City. Bank of 
New York, or at the principal 
office of The First National Bank 
of Boston, payment will be made 
of the principal amount of the 
bonds. Interest on the drawn 
bonds will cease on the redemp- 


tion date. 


| War. 





‘Nelson Resigns From WPB; Wiil Receive New 


Post—J. A. Krug Becomes WPB Chairman 


Donald M. Nelson, who recently returned from a mission to 
China, undertaken at the request of President Roosevelt, tendered 
to the President, on Sept. 29, his resignation as Chairman of the 


War Production Board. 


In his letter he indicated to the President 


that he had contemplated resignation ever since the war production 
program met its “crucial test’ in the invasion of Europe but had 


delayed until he could 
course” of reconversion policy. 
In accepting the resignation, Pres- 
ident. Roosevelt told Mr. Nelson 
that he “cannot yet agree that 
you leave Washington” and “I am 
counting on you to remain in the 
Government to a high post of 
major importance.”’ 

J. A. Krug, who had _ been 
named Acting WPB Chairman 
when Mr. Nelson left for his mis- 
sion to China, has been appointed 
by Mr. Roosevelt as Chairman. 

Mr. Nelson’s letter of resigna- 
tion as given in Washington ad- 
vices to the New York “Herald 
Tribune” by Samuel W. Bell, fol- 
lows: 

“My Dear Mr. President: 

“The first phase of the work 
which you directed General Hur- 
ley and myself to undertake in 
China has now been carried out 
and I have returned to America 
to make certain essential arrange- 
ments for the completion of my 
part of the mission. 

“The purpose of this letter, 
however, is to submit my resig- 
nation, effective immediately. I 
have contemplated this action 
ever since war production suc- 
cessfully met its crucial test in 
the invasion of Europe; and I de- 
layed resigning only until I could 
set the course for the War Pro- 
duction Board in reconversion 
policy. 

“The task to which you assigned 
me in January 1942 has as its 
main purpose the organization, 
development and direction of 
American productive resources to 
meet the full demands of total 
Today the policies, plans, 
methods and procedures of war 
production are well established. 
Future war production problems 
confronting the War Production 
Board will relate primarily to de- 
tailed operations in specific in- 
dustries. During my absence Mr. 
Krug has, in my opinion, admin- 
istered the Board very success- 
fully and is quite capable of deal- 
ing with those problems and of 
completing the development of 
plans for the reconversion proc- 
ess, so far as the Board’s powers 
permit. 

“The record of American war 
production shows what can be 
done by the combined efforts of 
management labor, and govern- 
ment. The productive power of the 
economy has risen from a gross 
national product of $120 billion in 
1941 to more than $180 billion in 
1943, and a raie of about $190 bil- 
lion at the present time. Produc- 
tion goais reached for airplanes, 
tanks, ships and other key weap- 
ons of war have been spectacular. 
Facilities and materials are in 
adequate supply to assure all 
wartime needs. Balanced produc- 
tion has been achieved as between 
the military and essential civilian 
economy, as among all the Gov- 
ernment agencies claiming a share 
of production, and as among the 
thousands of individual produc- 
tion programs. Industrial workers 
and managers have shown that 
they can: be relied on to sustain 
as long as necessary the present 
high volume and high quality of 
war material. 


“In completing my assignment 
as. Chairman of the War Produc- 
tion Board, I feel a deep sense of 
gratitude for the opportunity you 
gave me to serve the nation in 
time of war.. It is now more than 
four years since I came to Wash- 
ington to join in the defense ef- 
fort, and then in the war effort. 
Under your triumphant leader- 
ship it has been a profound and 
illuminating. experience to help 
bring into action the _ terrific 
fighting strength of democratic 
America, and a privilege to bear 








“set the® vz 


sponsibilities of the wartime Gov- 
ernment. Particularly, I have 
been impressed by the dynamic 
power tapped through the cooper- 
ation of American management 
and labor. Together they have 
achieved wonders. Without their 
vigorous and determined patriot- 
ism the war production job would 
never have been done.” 


The following is President 
Roosevelt’s letter accepting Mr. 
Nelson’s resignation: 

“Sept. 30, 1944. 
“Dear Donald: 


“T have your letter of Sept. 29, 
submitting your resignation as 
Chairman of the War Production 
Board. 


“The whole world is aware that 
the spectacular success of Ameri- 
can war production under your 
guidance has been the foundation 
of the approaching victory of the 
United Nations. Your personal 
contribution over the last four 
years has been great, and you have 
worked so strenuously to bring to 
fulfillment the enormous poten- 
tial power of American industry, 
that I can well understand your 
desire now to be released. 


“However, I cannot yet agree 
that you leave Washington no 
matter how real your justifica- 
tion for doing so. The war in Eu- 
rope is still unfinished. In the Pa- 
cific we are moving forward day 
by day. The country is faced with 
major war-time and post-war 
problems of the greatest complex- 
ity, and it has urgent need of 
your abilities. While I accept your 
resignation as Chairman of the 
War Production Board, IT must ask 
you not to resign from the Gov- 
ernment. 


“IT know that you, like myself, 
are keenly aware of the world’s 
economic preblems, which at the 
conclusion of the war will be a 
prime concern of the United 
States. It is now clear to every 
one that the economic well-being 
of other countries is essential to 
the prosperity of this nation in 
providing jobs for workers, and 
export outlets for the products of 
Phone hos industry and agricul- 
ure. 


“IT have watched with the closest 
attention the missions which you 
undertook for me in Russia and 
China, in handling economic ne- 
gotiations of high significance. 
The results achieved in those 
countries, as well as the fine re- 
lationship which you have estab- 
lished with the governments of 
Canada and the United Kingdom, 
make me feel strongly that “your 
experience, insight and skill will 
be urgently needed by this coun- 
try in laying the groundwork for 
post-war economic cooperation 
with other nations. 

“TIT am counting on you to re- 
main in the Government in a high 
post of major importance.” — 


Discontinue International 
Reply Coupons From Italy 
Postmaster Albert Goldman an-. 
nounced on Sept. 22 that instruc- 
tions have been received from the 
Post Office Department, Washing- 
ton, D. C., advising that effective 
at once, the exchange of inter- 
national reply coupons with Italy 
(including Sicily and Sardinia) 
and the Vatican City State is dis- 
continued, that is to say, Italian 
international reply coupons will 
not be accepted in exchange for 
United States postage stamps, nor 
will United States international 
reply coupons be accepted at post 
offices in Italy or the Vatican City 


some part of the enormots re~-| State. 
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The Financial Situation 
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have gone as far as the New 
Deal has gone in obliging the 
rest of the country to pay 
tribute to the farmer. Farm 


Accepting Unsound Plans 

From such a platform it is 
'not too difficult apparently 
| to launch the idea that “‘some- 


subsidies have in years past/ thing” in the nature of world 
gained much strength from) funds and world banks after 
the fact that there were|the war is essential. Then 
many who preferred to pay a\the mere fact that plans 
tribute to the farmers rather | have been formulated and ap- 
than to give up the tribute| proved by large and varied 
(excessive tariff protection)| bodies of “experts” from 
they had long enjoyed. ‘many countries faces the 

But as a practical matter,|public with a sort of fait 
such payments to the farmers | accompli. At any rate, while 
as those of recent years, and|a number of able students of 
such guarantees as parity|the subjects with minds of 
prices are products of New| their own are still pointing to 
Deal origin. Dissatisfaction| the weaknesses of such plans 
in rural areas with the/)and warning of their dangers, 
present Administration has|a great many are saying that 
seemed on the surface _at/it is now too late. Apparently 
times to encourage belief! they are reconciled to the pro- 
that the tide might turn,| gram of the Administration. 
but recent avowals on the|'To what extent and in what 
part of Mr. Dewey concern- | form all this will be reflected 
ing agriculture leave little| in Congress next year, it is as 
ground for hope. It would ap- yet impossible to guess, but 
pear that farm subsidies in | little or nothing has been said 
large amounts have come to| of the matter in the campaign 
appear the natural, normal to date. An overwhelming 
course of things to all too Roosevelt victory might very 
many of us. ‘well result in a willingness 





| Items About Banks, Trust Companies 


| The statement of the Chase Na- 
' tional Bank of New York for Sept. 
| 30, 1944, snows deposits of the bank 
on that date at $4,352,960,000, 
compared with $4,677,873,000 on 
June 30, 1944. Total resources 
Sept. 30 are reported as $4,675,- 
384,000, compared with $4,990,183,- 
000 on June 30, 1944; cash in the 
bank’s vaults and on deposit with 
the Federal Reserve Bank and 
other banks, 
832,000 contrasting with $886,348,- 
000; investments in United States 
Government securities, $2,601,- 
379,000, against with $2,778,218,- 
000; loans and discounts, $913,837,- 
000, compared with $1,048,627,000. 


30, 1944 stands at $111,000,000, and 
the surplus $124,000,000, both fig- 
ures unchanged from those re- 
ported as of June 30, 1944. The 


compared with $43,209,000 last 
June 30. Comparative earnings 
for the first nine months of 1944 
and 1943 are shown in the follow- 
ing tabulation: 
Earnings per Share for Nine Months End- 
ing Sept. 30 
1944 
Net current operat- 
ing earnings 
Net profits on se- 
curities 


$1.85 $1.56 


30 72 


Net earnings per 


share $2.15 


J. P. Morgan & Co., Inc., New 


is shown as $848,- | 


The capital of the bank on Sept. | 


undivided profits account on Sept. | 
30, 1944 amounted to $48,613,000, 


1943 | 


$2.28 


changed at $20,000,000 and $55,- 
000,000 respectively, and undi- 
vided profits are now reported at 
$9,347,591 against $8,558,020 at the 
end of June. 

At a recent meeting of the 
Board of Directors of the Lawyers 
Trust Company of New York, Ed- 
ward J. McEvoy, formerly Assist- 
ant Trust Officer, was appointed 
Trust Officer of the institution. 
Lawrence Mehringer was made an 
Assistant Trust Officer. 


The statement of 
Manufacturers Trust Company of 
New York as of Sept. 30, 1944 
shows deposits of $1,715,110,691, 
which include United States Gov- 
‘ernment War Loan Deposits of 
| $180,895,164. Resources are $1,- 


818,884,029. These figures compare | °*’* 
| divided profits. 


resources of $1,797,641,066 shown | 


with deposits of $1,694,391,593 and 


on June 30, 1944. On Sept. 30. 
1943, the respective figures were 
$1,503,217,103 and $1,603,251,171. 
United 
Loan Deposits on June 30, 1944 
were $262,947,502, and on Sept. 30, 
| 1943 they were $201,224,464. Cash 
and due from banks is listed on 
Sept. 30, 1944 at $350,131,858 as 
against $368,368,496 shown 


oe a 
condition of | 


States Government War} 


on 


June 30, and $333,256,410 shown a 
year ago. United States Govern- 
ment Securities stand at $1,055,- 
287.529; three months ago they 
were $974,290,789 and-one year 
ago they were $821,671,218. Loans, 
bills purchased and bankers’ ac- 
ceptances are now $325,7&3,933, 
wich compares with $375,174,899 
on June 30 and $345,512,945 on 
Sept. 30 last year. Preferred stock 
is shown as $8,009,920. common as 
| $32,998,440, surplus as $33,000,000 


|} and undivided profits as $18,345,- 


635. Net operating earnings for 
the nine months ending Sept. 30, 
| 1944, after amortization, taxes, 
etc., as well as dividends on pre- 
ferred stock, were $5,928,347, or 
$3.59 a share, which compares 
'with $3.29 a share for the nine 
months ending Sept. 30, 1943. Of 
this amount $2,474,878 was paid in 
dividends on common stock, and 
$3,453,469 was credited to un- 


The New York Trust Co. re- 
| ported as of Sept. 30, 1944, total 
deposits, including outstanding 
certified checks of $717,216,606 
and total assets of $775,195,319 
compared, respectively, with 
$776,837,076 and $833,420,199 on 
June 30. Cash on hand and due 


| from banks, including exchanges, 





Babson Says Now Is The 


What About 


York City, reported as of Sept. 30, | 
1944, total deposits of $759,212,131 


(Continued on page 1520) 


Real Estate? 
Time To Seil Old Houses 





Babson Park, Mass.—I don’t know what is happening in all sec- 


An analogous situation may 
be developing in respect of 
international banking and 
credit. A year or two ago 
when the Treasury Depart- 
ment officials began to talk 
about an international mone- 
tary fund, and Mr. White 
began to expound Treas- 
ury ideas on the subject, 


on the part of Congress to 
take these costly and hazard- 
ous ‘“‘plans’” as they are sent 
from the White House. It is 
a danger to which we must 
not be blind. 

But perhaps most disheart- 
‘ening of all is the policy of 
|Mr. Dewey, and presumably 





the whole matter seemed 
pretty fantastic to almost 
every one with much in- 
terest in the subject. Pres- 
ently there were hints of an 
international bank to comple- 
ment it—and the project was 
more or less laughed off-as a 
“world RFC.” But the pres- 


ent Administration in all its’ 


branches is nothing if not de-| 
termined. It has calmly pro- 
ceeded as if there were no op- 
position, and that Congress 
would support whatever was 
done. It has had represent- 
atives ef many nations fore- 
gather and has persuaded 
them to agree to plans. It is 
searcely strange that it was 
possible to persuade these 
other countries to come to 
terms, since they have little 
or nothing to lose and all to 
gain from such schemes as 
are embodied in these offi- 
cial plans. But the point is 
that these things have been 
drafted. They have the ap- 
proval, not of foreign govern- 
ments, to be sure, but of cer- 
tain representatives of these 
governments. Meanwhile a 
stabilization fund has been in 
operation in this country for 
a decade. It has not ventured 
very far from its base, it is 
true. Indeed, it has done 
hardly more than strictly lim- 
ited steadying of the foreign 
exchange market upon occa- 
sions. But it has been much 
jin the headlines for so long 
that it has begun to appear 
quite the normal, natural 
thing to have such a fund in 
operation. 


his party, of accepting vir- 
tually all of the fantastic New 
'Deal program as “here to 
| stay’ —if they do not go fur- 
| ther and give it all their fer- 
vent blessing. This program is 
‘not only wholly unsound in 
principle, but is in hopeless 
legislative, judicial and ad- 
ministrative confusion. There 
is not the slightest doubt that 
capable legislative drafters 
and competent administrators 
could do all that this program 
pretends to do with a great 
deal less cost to the public 
and to business. It is doubt- 
less for this reason, and the 
further reason that most ob- 
servers feel confident that 
Mr. Dewey would be a more 
competent administrator than 
President Roosevelt -— and is 
less bound by bitterness and 
dislikes, particularly of busi- 
ness—that the business com- 
munity on the whole would 
be pleased to have the Repub- 
lican party win in November. 


Strange Ideas Accepted 


But the fact must not be 
lost to sight that if that 
party goes into office next 
January, it will enter upon 
its duties and responsibilities 
committed to many policies 
which would have made most 
of us gasp and stare a decade 
ago. They make many of us 
deeply uneasy now. For our 
part, we find them as dis- 
tasteful and as harmful as we 
always have found them, but 
to the rank and file they now 
appear auite the usual and 
‘natural thing. It has for so 
‘long been said that these 











and total assets of $817,396,301, 
compared, respectively with $799,- 


30, 1944. Cash on hand and due 
from banks is now $137,856,901, 
against $129,432,770, holdings of 


798,734, against $117,377,890. Cap- 
ital and surplus aré unchanged at 
$20,000,000 each, and undivided 
profits Sept. 30 are $4,095,419 
against $3,782,307 June 30. 


sources of $3,299,332,641.71, 


tively, and undivided profits total 


last published statement, June 30, 
1944. 

Guaranty Trust Company of 
New York announces the appoint- 
ment of Leonard J. Wyeth as an 
Assistant Trust Officer. 


The Chemical Bank & Trust 
Company of New York reported 
as of Sept. 30, deposits of $1,199,- 
487,285 and total assets of $1,297,- 
128,101 as compared respectively 
with $1,311,718,685 and $1,408,- 
349,505 on June 30, 1944. Cash on 
hand and due from banks amount- 
ed to $233,271,022 compared with 
$282,097,404; holdings’ of United 
States Government securities to 
$687,260,940 against $710,300,107; 
bankers’ acceptances and call 
loans to $85,600,449 against $99,- 
874,584; and loans and discounts 
to $147,907,073 against $171,174,- 
963. Capital and surplus are un- 





“reforms” were long “over- 
due,” and that they will never 
be discarded, that the un- 
thinking now regard them in 
that light, we strongly. sus- 
pect. 

All this can only mean that 
quite probably, without fully 
realizing it, we are in danger 
of discarding American tradi- 
tions and doctrines, and pro- 
ceeding in the post-war period 
to follow the Old World in 
some of its worst follies. 





tions of the country; but I am getting many very bullish reports on 


United States Government secur- | 
ities $536,742,422. against $569,- | 
409,517 while loans and bills pur- | 
chased are now shown as $100,- | 


In its statement of condition for | 
Sept. 30 the Guaranty Trust Com- | 
pany of New York shows total re- | 
de- |} 
posits of $2,943,058,147, and hold- | 
ings of U. S. Government obliga- | 
tions of $2,074,783,452.70. Capital | 
and surplus remain unchanged at | 
$90,000,000 and $170,000,000 respec- | 


$38,432,083.36, as compared with | 
$36,054,427.91 at the time of the | 


the demand for small and medium sized houses. 
042.132 and $854,733,998 on June/| have been bought for $7,000 six months ago are now being sold at 
There has not been much activity as yet in vacant land, 


$10,000. 


Houses that could 





} 
What Are The Reasons? 

As birds in- 
stinctively 
build nests, so 

; married cou- 
re ples like to 

Ee have a home. 
Up to 
present 
many 
them 
not had 


have 
the 


a home. 
thermore, 
there have 
been 


which could 
be rented. All 
at once peo- 
ple have re- 
| alized that 
|'they now have enough money to 
|buy a house on a safe mortgage 
/and, at the same time, find it very 
difficult to rent a house. These 
people might be doing the wise 
thing if they can get the houses 
at reasonable prices; but it would 
'be better for them to “sleep in a 
| tent” for awhile than to pay fool- 
\ishly high prices. 

|. The real estate market today 
|is where the stock market was in 
| 1928. Then when people suddenly 
discovered that the supply of 
|good stocks was limited, they 
stampeded one another to buy 
stocks. Hence, the market went 
to unwarranted high prices and 
then collapsed in the fall of 1929. 
Frankly, I think the same thing 
will some day happen again. 
People will find that the present 
supply of good stocks is limited 
_and, before long, will stampede to 
| buy them. This will result in the 
‘stock market selling at + much 
higher prices; but finally, through 
‘a fear of communism or some 
other bugaboo, prices will again 
'collapse.. Both houses and stocks 
,are governed by the same law of 
| action and reaction. tempered by 
the frailties of human nature. 


| Sell Now Rather Than Buy 


| During the past few years I 
have been advising the purchase 
‘of homes believing that the then 
|prevailing prices were less than 
ithe cost of reproduction. Today, 
\in those sections where there is 


(a searcity of homes, such real es- 


Roger W. Babson 





the! between 
time March 7, 1945. 
of 


| but houses are turning over very rapidly at large price increases. 
@ 


tate is a better sale than a pur- 
chase. This does not mean that 
you should sell yourself out of 
a home, but if you have more than 
one house this may be the time 
to cash in on the extra one. 
Germany will crack some time 
November 7, 1944 and 
How long Japan 
will hold out after Germany 
eracks 





money to buy | could 
Fur-| months; but without his help it 
imay take,up to three years. 
|any rate, we can now see the end 
enough | of the conflict which will mean 
vacant houses!|a resumption of building. 


depends on Uncle Joe 
With his active help we 
finish Japan in three 


Stalin. 


At 


What About Land? 


After the war the Government 
will encourage the building of 
houses with favorable loans and 
other means. Within two years 
there may be a surplus of new 
houses for sale at lower prices 
than you can now buy second- 
hand houses. This should cause a 
drop in the price of the existing 
houses which are in such demand 
today. Therefore, if you did not 
buy a year or more ago, when I 
so earnestly advised it, don’t make 
any thoughtless real estate pur- 
chases now. 

There has not been much in- 
crease as yet in the price of land. 
Therefore, this is my advice to 
readers who want a new home: 
(1) Continue to save your money, 
putting one-half in Series “E” 
War Bonds and the other half in 
a Savings Bank deposit. (2) Be- 
gin now to look for a small piece 
of land where you can get town 
water, clectricity, telephone and 
space for a small kitchen garden. 
Have it within walking distance 
of a store, post office, church and 
school, or else near a bus line so 
as not to be dependent on an au- 
tomobile. 

Conclusion 


Do no building now although 
you can put in the concrete cel- 
lar if you wish to and in most 
communities can engage the 
brick, lumber, etc. Get a stand- 
ard plan from your builder and 
have it understood that he is to 
build your house as soon as the 
war is over. Then you should 
get a better house than you can 





now buy and should get it for 
less money. 
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Heads Of- Engineering Societies Oppose Plan 


To Destroy Germany As Industrial State 


Offer Proposal to Eliminate Oil Resources, Cut Steel’ 
Making Capacity, Eliminate Aircraft Plants 


Declaring as “indefensible” the proposal of Secretary of the} 
Treasury Morgenthau for the destruction of Germany as an industrial | 
state and its conversion into an agricultural country of small farms, 
the heads of five engineering societies offer a plan of their own with 
respect “to the physical disarmament of Germany” and to “subse- 
quent steps to make it impossible for her to prepa re industrially for 
another war.’ Opposition to the »—-——— eine 





international arrange- 


most essential for -war 
} 


no 


}num and 
/and electrolytic steels, and nitro- 


Morgenthau proposal (referred_to with the 
in our Sept. 28 issue, page 1379) 
is made by the heads of the engi- 
neering societies “‘because the de- 
struction of machines, utilities, 
tools, materials and other essen- 
tials for peacetime living penal- 
izes not only the owners of the 
materizls destroyed but the world 
as a whole.” 

They recommend 
criminate destruction, 
tive restriction and control of 
German industry.” ‘We should 
plan,” they say, “to create a min- 
imum of controls and to avoid 
abnormal social dislocations,” of- 
fering four steps whereby Ger- 
many’s capacity to make war 
would be eliminated, viz: Elim- |} 
inate all synthetic oil capacity and 
prohibit the reconstruction of 
plants and importation of oil be- 
yond normal peacetime inventor- | 
ies; eliminate 75% of Germany’s | 
synthetic nitrogen plant capacity 
as well as 50% of her steel mak- 
ing capacity in categories such as 
heavy forging, electrolytic and | 
high alloy steels, etc., and elimi- | 
nate aircraft plants and equip- 
ment. 

If any one of these steps were 
taken, the heads of the engineer- 
ing societies contend, “war could 
not be waged nor prepared for.” 
“Taking all four,’ they add, 
“would afford ample insurance | 
against war.” 
’ The five making these recom- 
mendations are Malcolm Pirnie, | 
President of the American Soci-| 
éty of Civil Engineers; Chester | 
A. Fulton, President of the Amer- | 
ican Institute of Mining and Metal- | 
lurgical Engineers, Inc.; Robert M. 
Gates, President of the American | 
Society of Mechanical Engineers; | 
Charles A. Powel, President of | 
the American Institute of Electri- 
cal Engineers, and George G. 
Brown, President of the American 
Institute of Chemical Engineers. 

The joint statement by them, 
made available for publication on 
Sept. 30, follows: 

“On the basis of our experience | 
in engineering and industry, we 
consider that the proposal of the 
Secretary of the Treasury for the 
control of post-war Germany by 
the destruction or virtual disso- 
lution of her industrial plant is 
economically unsound and con- 
tains the seeds of a new war. 

“We believe that the part 
played by over 75,000 members of | 
the above societies in the design, 
engineering and production of ae 
implements for our armed forces 
in quantities adequate for victory, | 


“not an indis- 
but a selec- 





make it impossible for her to pre- 


/many into a good market. 


ments for the long future to be 
made around the peace table by 
the representatives of the Allied 
Nations after victory is achieved. 

“This statement, therefore, deals 
not with broad, complex post-war 
questions of diplomacy and inter- 
1ational policy, but simply and 
solely with the suggestion for the 
indiscriminate dismemberment of 
the German industrial economy. 

‘Unconditional surrender’ im- | 
plies disarmament of the German 
armies, the surrender of all arms, 
munitions, airplanes, and other | 
ordnance materiel in stock piles | 
or in process. It alsb should in- 
clude the elimination of all Ger- | 
man war production facilities 
such as aircraft plants, munitions | 
plants, submarine works, etc., and 
the control of raw materials re- 
quired by war industries. 

“We make no suggestions as to | 
the over-all international treat-| 
ment of Germany after surrender, | 
but confine our statement to the; 
physical disarmament of Germany | 
and to the subsequent steps to 


pare industrially for another war. 
“With this sole aim in view, 
however, we must recognize that | 


the German nation cannot arbi-'| 


‘trarily be kept in economic and) 


industrial subjugation. To do sq! 
would create an economic vacuum | 
in Europe which sooner or later | 
would be filled, either by the Ger- | 
man nation itself or by the col-| 
laboration of Germany with other | 
nations or individuals who would | 
profit financially or politically, or | 
both, by helping to develop Ger-, 


“Germany must have its chance | 
for recovery along peaceful lines | 
after the war. Such recovery can- | 
not come about through an econ- | 
omy wholly agricultural, even if! 
that were practicable; or without | 
industry to produce both for Ger- | 


/man needs and for the reconstruc- 
tion of other nations of Europe; | 
'or without markets. 


“It is farthest from any sugges- | 
tion of a _ so-called ‘soft peace’ | 
to recognize this fact. Germany | 
must be disarmed and that part’ 
of its industrial plant devoted to) 
armament destroyed. But it is’ 
equally necessary to create a plan | 


/which will (a) allow the German | 


people to live a reasonably nor- 
mal life; (b) permit the rete: ition | 
of German industry to help in the | 


vast task of restitution and recon- | 


struction, and (c) keep an eco-| 
nomic balance in Europe. 
“This, we are confident, can be} 


, flux 


| time 


“Discriminating .between peace 
and. ‘war “eeonomy, ‘there are at 
| least six industries which are the | 


and the least essential for a peace- 
time economy. They are: Syn- 
thetic gasoline, for which there is 
economical peacetime use; 
manufacture of explosives; air- 
plane production; use of alumi- 
magnesium; high alloy 


gen, fixation all of which must be 
vastly expanded to prepare for 
war. 

“The labor employed by all 
these six industries in peacetime 
is less than 2% of the total Ger- 
man labor force. 

“Therefore, Germany’s capacity 
to make war would be eliminated 
by the following steps in regard 
to its industrial economy: 

“1. Eliminate all synthetic oil 
capacity and prohibit the recon- 
struction of plants and the im- 
| portation of oil beyond normal 
peacetime inventories. 

“This would destroy the major 


| part of Germany’s internal oil re- 


sources. Coal is the raw material 
for synthetic oil. It is plentiful 
in Germany and only a small per 
cent is used in synthetic oil 
plants. It is not readily controll- 
able in the Reich. 

“2. Eliminate 75% of Germany’s 


| synthetic nitrogen plant capacity 
| and 
| plants and all importation of ni- 


prohibit reconstruction of 
trogen compounds. This will leave 
a capacity in Germany ample for 
peacetime nitrogen requirements. 
The principal ingredient of ex- 
plosives is nitrogen. The relative- 


| ly small amount of dynamite re- 
| quired for mining, 
| should be under import control. 


quarrying, etc., 


“3. Eliminate 50% of Germany’s 
steel-making capacity in those 
categories of plants which are 
most capable of producing essen- 
tial war materials such as heavy 
forging, electrolytic and high al- 
loy steels... Manganese, chromium, 
nickel and tungsten are practical- 
ly non-existent in Germany. Also 
prohibit importation of iron ore, 
material, steel and _ steel 
products beyond normal peace- 
inventories. 

“4. Eliminate aircraft plants and 
equipment. Aluminum and mag- 
nesium are the raw materials re- 
quired for airplane manufacture. 
There are no important bauxite 
deposits in Germany.  Importa- 
tion should be prohibited. Alumi- 
num and-aluminum plants should 
be destroyed and importation of 
‘aluminum ingots beyond pre-war 
peacetime needs be prohibited. 

“Tf any one of these steps were 
taken, war could not be waged 
nor prepared for. Taking all four 
would afford ample — insurance 
against war. 


“By attacking the problem from 
| this angle, it would be possible to 
set up uncomplicated, non-politi- 
cal controls to prevent the rearm- 
ament of Germany, but at the 
same time make it possible for 
the German nation to meet its 
own peacetime needs and thereby 
prevent her from becoming a 


purposes, 


as well as our long experience as; done without giving German in-| 
engineering industrialists in peace- | dustry the independence it would | 
time, entitle us to speak on this/ require to prepare for war again, 

subject of paramount importance | either secretly or overtly. 


to the peace of the world. | “We recommend, therefore, not 
“In general, the Morgenthau | an indiscriminate destruction, but 

proposal is indefensible because) selective restriction and control | 

the destruction of the machines, ae German industry. 

utilities. tools, materials and other KG dE SHA tee 

essentials for peacetime living |  igypnend sagt FA Ope. OF 


penalizes not only the owners of | world 


contributions | 


drag on the economy of all Eur- 
|e and a breeder of future wars. 


“Fifty or sixty per cent of the 
: einen oil and 


tillation plants scattered through- 
/out Germany. A third of her re- 
|cuirements have been derived 


‘from the Ploesti oil field in Ru- 


mania. The synthetic plants pro- 


gasoline supplies | 
| have come from synthetic coal dis- 


State Department Guts Off U. S. Shipmenis 
Cut Of Argentina Effective Oct. | 


Announcement was made on Sept. 26 by the State Department at 
Washington that the United States is cutting off all American flag 


shipping out of Argentina, effective October 1. 


This was explained 


in terms of war requirements, according to the Associated Press ad- 
vices from Washington on Sept. 26, which stated: 
At the same time, however, it was announced that other countr ies 


contributing effectively to 
prosecution of the war would re- 
ceive sympathetic consideration 
for their shipping needs. 

The action generally was re- 
garded as a move virtually to halt 
imports from Argentina to the 
United States. In -this connection 
it was reported that recent pur- 
chases of Argentine cor. for feed 
purposes in this country either had 
been delivered or were en route. 

The State Department at first 
declined. comment on the move 
taken by the War Shipping Ad- 
ministration under a State De- 
partment directive but later is- 
sued this statement: 

“The services of War Shipping 


Administration ships are of course | 


controlled by war needs. Changes 
of routes as in this case where 
ships are being diverted from the 
Argentine run on Oct. 1 for other 
areas are responsive to war re- 


quirements. 


ports of, or the accumulation of 
stocks of such bulk materials as 
petroleum, pyrites or brimstone, 
manganese, chrome ore and iron 
ore, steel, aluminum and nitrogen , 
compounds, and (b) requiring pe- 
riodic inspections of plants and/| 
special revocable permits of con- 
struction or of operation of man- 
ufacturing facilities for any pur- 
pose. 

“Further insurance could be se- 
cured by transferring the owner- 
ship or management of nitrogen 
and steel production plants into 
Allied hands. 

“Under such a plan Germany 
still could reestablish a productive 
economy for non-military pur- 
poses- It would leave Germany 
economically free to expand along 
peaceful lines, and give her a 
competitive position in interna- 
tional commerce with other na- 
tions burdened with high debt 
charges, the maintenance of arm- 
ies and navies, rehabilitation costs. 
ete. 

“A large part of the determined 
peacetime productive capacity of 
Germany should be turned imme- 
diately, and for a long period, to 
the manufacture of restitution 
materials for war-damaged coun- 
tries. The percentage of industry 
turned to this purpose should be 


‘the maximum possible without 


reducing the people to a sub-mar- 
ginal level. 

“When the Allied Nations pres- 
ently have rendered Germany 
harmless by disarmament for the 
next 10 or 15 years, a program of 
permanently disarming her must 
look not to 15 but to 50 years. It 
is unrealistic to assume that any 
program put forward to take the 
sting out of Germany will not re- 
quire. supervision and vigilance | 
for a long period in the future. 

“The essence of this program is 
to remove from 
plant and source materials essen- 
tial for war purposes, but to do it 
with the least disturbance to the 
normal economy of 
Europe. 

“Engineers play an_ essential 
part in providing employment in 


thc © - 


Germany the) 


Western , 





countries contributing 
effectively to the prosecution of 
the war, of course, will continue 
to rece.ve sympathetic considera- 
tion with American 
ships for their domestic needs.” 

No southbound calls of Amer- 
ican flagships have been made at 
Argentine ports for more than 
two years. The new order for- 
bids calls on northbound voyages 
of ships returning home from 
other Latin countries. 

It is not understood to forbid, 
however, the calling at Argentine 
ports of any Argentine-owned 
ships which may be under Amer- 
ican charter at this time. 

Despite the fact that for the 
nine months the U. S. Govern- 
ment has refused to recognize the 
present regime in Argentina and 
Secretary of State Hull has as- 
sailed the country as headquarters 
for fascist operations in this hemi- 
sphere, a considerable commerce 
has existed between Argentina and 
the United States and an even 
greater flow of trade has occurred 
between Argentina and Great 
Britain. Britain is the main Al- 
|lied purchaser of Argentine meat, 
'one of the country’s chief export 
' products. 

United States exports to Argen- 
tina have been carried in Argen- 
tine or other foreign ships, while 
exports from that country -to the 
United States have moved largely 
in United States vessels. 

Apparently today’s move fell 
short of a real embargo on exports 
from Argentina since there ap- 
peared to be no provision in the 
order that non-American ships 
could not carry Argentine prod- 
ucts to this country. 


“Those 


respect to 


Sosa: Executive Officer 


‘Of War Production Board 


J. A. Krug, Acting Chairman of 
the War Production Board, an- 
nounced on Sept. 23 that he had 
completed the topside organization 
of the War Production Board with 
the appointment of John D. Small 
as Executive Officer in the Office 
of the Chairman. Mr. Krug 
pointed out that he had previously 
named Arthur H. Bunker as Chief 
of Staff and Hiland G. Batcheller 
as Chief of Operations. as steps 
in streamlining the WPB organi- 
zation to deal with reconversion. 
“We now have in the Office of 
the Chairman,” said Mr. Krug, 
three top officials who, with the 
Chairman, will work as a team in 
the handling of various problems 
with the WPB Vice-Chairmen and 
with members of the Board. The 
|\Chief of Staff will develop and 
|}coordinate various policies under 
‘my direction; the Chief of Oper- 
_ations will be in charge of WPB 
‘operating activities; the executive 
officer will assist both of these 
men and work with the other of- 
'ficials of WPB to thresh out major 
| problems.” 
| Mr. Small, who was graduated 
from Annapolis in 1915, has been 
‘serving with the rank of Captain, 
USNR, as Material and Production 
Control Officer in the Office of 








the materials destroyed, but the 
world as a whole. 


“Specifically, the fundamental 
fallacy of the proposal for the in- 
discriminate ‘destruction of the 
German industrial svstem is that 
it fails to differentiate between 
the wartime. and the peacetime 
economy of the Reich. 

“We are for one simple, clear 
objective—an effective industrial 
means to keep Germany from 
starting another war. 

“This objective should not. be 
confused,. especially before the 
wear is even won, with the appro- 
priate punishment of Germany or 





which the German nation, freed| duce inferior products at a cost 
from the domination of war lords,| about four times world prices. 
can make in the future, as it has! Their operation has reauired Gov- 
made in the past, to the develop- ernment subsidy. These war 
ment of modern technology and, plants should be demolished. 
scientific and industrial advance. | “Eighty per cent of nitrogen is 
“If allied controls force the; produced synthetically from the; 
German people into an unnatural air. but it could not be produced | 
existence and hold back national! without reconstruction of special 
economic development. in Europe,! plants or without Chilean nitrates 
they will become even more un-;|; which Germany must import. 
stable and subject to pressures} ‘Germany could not make steel, 
and possibilities containing the | produce oil products or make mu- | 
explosive seeds of another war.| nitions of war without imports of! 
We should plan, therefore, to cre-| bulky, easv-to-police materials. 
ate a minimum of controls and to} Hence policing the curtailment of 
avoid abnormal social » disloca-| potential war production would 
tions. consist of (a) controlling the im- 





the economy of any nation. In/ Procurement and Material, U. S. 
this country especially they see|Navy Department. He served as 
their function not in narrow, pro-/|an officer in the U. S. Navy from 
fessional terms, but in providing | the time of his graduation until 
jobs and in promoti ng industrial | 1926, when he transferred to the 
production. They do not believe | Naval Reserve. He was recalled 
that crippling the normal peace-;|to active duty in the Navy De- 
time industrial economy of any vartment in February, 1942. From 
country, even an enemy nation, Hiden until 1934 he was Vice-Pres- 
can promote world peace and re-|ident and general manager of the 
construction. On the contrary, ‘Drv Ice Corvoration of America, 
‘such a_ policy jeopardizes the and from 1934 to 1942 he was 
peace and progress of all. We are| Western manager of the Publicker 
opposed to any plan which would | Commercial Alcohol Co. of Phila- 
make post-war Germany a dras|delphia. Mr. Small has returned 
on the economy of all Europe, if | to inactive dutv in the Naval Re- 
not of the world, and a breeder of \serve. and will serve in his new 
future wars.” ‘eapacity as a civilan. 
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Post-War Obstacles 
Of Savings Banks 


(Continued fr 


ganized effort. Our physical en- 
vironment may undergo kaleido- 


scopic change, but there is little | 
to indicate that human nature un- | 


dergoes a corresponding change, 
and if the lessons of the 


any way connected with the man- 


agement of institutions receiving | 
savings deposits face far greater) 
responsibilities in days to come | 


than in those behind us. 


Not long ago you found in your 


mail a booklet, prepared by our 
Savings Development Committee 
and sponsored by this division, in 
which was set forth our notion of 
the banker’s present-day obliga- 
tion to the savings depositor. Some 
of you I know were disappointed 
in the absence of definite recom- 
mendations, of clear cut programs 
of action. It has been criticized as 
little more than an expression of 
time-worn platitudes. Personally, 
I welcome the charge. The danger 
of the moment is not that we may 
repeat platitudes but that we may 
ignore them, for they embody the 
accumulated wisdom of the race, 
which through the centuries im- 
patient architects of various new 
orders have vainly sought to dis- 
credit. No policy, no practice, no 
formula can contribute to the per- 
manent welfare of any institution 
unless it finds its inspiration in a 
recognition of fundamental truth 
which some cynic might term a 
platitude. 

We who by long established 
tradition are the natural guar- 
dians of the thrift impulse realize 
how Poor Richard’s venerable 
maxims lose their persuasive 
force through tiresome repetition. 
it’s unfortunate that the longer 
the period in which any truth has 
been vindicated by human, ex- 


perience the more ‘vulnerable it! 


seems to be to attack’by ambitious 
re-makers of the social structure. 
That seems to be the lot of the 
virtue of frugality, which had its 
roots way back at the dawn of 
civilization when an early Egyp- 
tian dictator was so troubled by 
the economic distress of his peo- 
ple that his dreams were dis- 
turbed, and in his perplexity he 
was fortunate enough to seek as- 


past | 
throw any light on human rela-| 
tionships those of us who are in 


om first page) 
ning is the slogan of the hour and 
that the first impulse of men con- 


is to say, “Let’s do something 
about it,” are forcing upon public 


gality hamper our march toward 


| they propose to achieve by per- 
| fecting the technique of lifting 
| ourselves by our bootstraps. These 
| modern magicians are no mere 
| transitory phenomenon. They are 
highly vocal, disturbingly plaus- 
ible, and filled with crusading 
zeal. They have developed a ca- 
pacity for organization and a 
tenacious hold on the formative 
agencies of public opinion. They 
occupy chairs in our leading uni- 
versities, they act as advisers to 
government officials, departments, 
and bureaus entrusted with power 
unprecedented. The burden of 
their song, whatever its variations, 
is always the same-——the develop- 
ing and expanding genius of man, 
his freedom from the limitations 
of a primitive or frontier exist- 
ence. He has become more truly 
the master of his fate, and it is 
unthinkable that the standard of 
living the American people have 
achieved should not continuously 
rise as man’s resourcefulness finds 
new avenues of expression. 

In this philosophy is a. half 
truth, than which nothing is more 
dangerous. We are in fact en- 
joying the fruits of a material 
civilization vastly superior to that 
of our grandfathers. But why? 
Not because man’s creative genius 
burst suddenly into flower—there 
is much to show it is no greater, 
and perhaps less, than in the age 
of Pericles—but because, in a 
spirit of profound humility, he 
'came to realize that his progress 
| was to be measured not by the 
' extent of his ingenuity but by his 
‘capacity to discover, interpret, 
|and apply the laws of his universe. 
It was a scientific age, in which 
pioneers blazing new frontiers 
gradually unlocked some of na- 
ture’s hidden secrets, discovered. 
not created, the properties of such 
potent servants as steam, electric- 





sistance from one who, having | ity, and gasoline, and who would 
had no opportunity to study | undertake to suggest that any hu- 


modern treatises, was compelled 
to rely on his native faculties. 
“Pharaoh,” said Joseph, “your 
problem is simple. No people can 
live from hand to mouth without 
risking periodic starvation. Some 
years you will have generous har- 
vests, some poor. 


vation is to set aside in good years | 


enough store to tide you through 
the lean ones.” 


In that simple story of the first | 


recorded economic cycle, the 
alternation of boom and depres- 
sion, are the core and kernel of 
the economics of savings in all 
generations. Man’s progress is 
never uniform. It is a succession 
of fair weather and foul, of good 
fortune and bad. Wherever we 
turn we face as the most inexor- 
able of nature’s laws the require- 
ment of a reservoir, a cushion, a 
margin of safety, adequate not 
* merely to tide over visible dan- 
gers but those ever-multiplying 
and expanding risks and hazards 
which are the invariable concom- 
itants of what we call advancing 
civilization, and though man’s 
saddest experiences have been the 
result of underestimating the ex- 
tent of the demands on his ac- 
cumulated stock, again and again 
the cry goes up that the saved 
dollar is the idle dollar. 

In sizing up the magnitude and 
character of our task we see loom- 
ing up ahead three major hurdles. 

The first is a vigorous and ac- 
tive school of academic theorists, 
who, sensing that economic plan- 


Your only sal- |} 


|}man ingenuity could modify or 


| abrogate the laws governing their 


/operation? Some of us have a 
| notion that economics is a science 
|in that its laws, while not as 
| measurable or definable as those 
governing the operation of physi- 
cal force, are just as inviolable. 
There is no large scale remedy 
‘for human ills, now being pro- 
| posed by these prophets of a new 
day, which doesn’t’embody spend- 
ing, public or private or both, 
usually on a Hollywood scale, as 
its motivating principle. No sane 
man can deprecate the importance 
of spending, no buyers, no sellers, 
but the very term implies the ex- 
istence of something to spend. To 
use a favorite slogan of these 
pseudo-economists, “purchasing 
power.” Every one agrees on the 
imperative need of increased and 
dependable purchasing power as a 
condition of what we call pros- 
verity. But what is the source of 
that power? These modern fi- 
nancial wizards who so blithely 
translate deficits into assets, and 
measure our income by our ex- 
penditures, predicate their reme- 
dies on the assumption that it is 
something which can be created 
and distributed by governmental 
action, because the government 
controls the monetary system, and 
money, as every one knows. is the 
recognized medium of exchange 
and, more important still, because 


|cre dit, especially government 
credit, can be made to function 
as money. I have referred to this 





fronted with a critical emergency | 


attention an appealing philosophy. | 
They are not cnly questioning the | 
value of savings, but are express- | 
ing concern lest an excess of fru-| ; ; 
| depreciated it, we devalued it, and 


new levels of prosperity, which | 











,} school of thought as modern, but | 


both their philosophy’ and® their 
technique is as old as civilization, 
and the tragedies they have 
wrought are so plainly written on 
the pages of history that he who 
runs may read. The adoption of 
money as a medium of exchange 
freed man from the handicaps of 
a barter system, but not from the 
penalties of his own impatience. | 
There never seemed to be a suf- 
ficient volume of this commodity. 
to supply our demand, so.we| 
clipped it, we sweated it, we 
adulterated it, we printed it, we 


ironically, the more we produced | 
the more we seemed to require; | 
until the elastic of our ingenuity. | 
snapped back with devastating | 
violence, and again and again: we 
were forced to learn the bitter | 
lesson of our limitations. 

As for that other two-edged 
sword, credit, if there exists*any- 
where a group which should. un- 
derstand the nature and proper 
scope of that useful instrumental- 
ity it is you men here assembled: | 
You are acutely aware from sad | 
experience that from its humblest 
to its broadest application it must 
find its support in an accumulation 
of both capital and purchasing | 
power, each’ of which represents | 
the savings of someone. You are | 
further aware that unless the vol- | 
ume of those savings bears some | 
relation to that of credit expan- | 
sion the economy is headed for 
trouble. You know that the) 
streams which supply both these | 
reservoirs should be fed by a) 
steady flow of individual and. col- 
lective savings and not-a succes- 
sion of flood and drought. If the | 
credit of this government of ours 
is an exception to that rule it will 
be the first time in human history 
it has occurred, though, by no! 
means the first time the experi- 
ment has been tried. 


A year or two ago, in a series 
of newspaper advertisements pub- 
lished by the Savings Banks*As- 
sociation of Massachusetts, there 
appeared one of those simple but 
eloquent stories we see all’ too 
rarely. Side by side were two 
pictures, identical except for one 
thing. In each a woman was re- 
turning from her Christmas shop- 
ping trip, her arms laden with 
bundles. One had made her pur- 
chases on credit, the other had 
paid for them with her Christmas 
Club check. The artist”had_ told 
his story in the expression on the 
two faces. One was anxious and | 
careworn, the other placid and 
carefree. Multiply this story by a 
few hundred millions in the num- 
ber of characters and a few score 
billions in the magnitude of the 
transaction and you get some 
notion of the reason for the un- 
stable nerves of a people striving 
to play Santa Claus with tomor- 
row’s assets. 


The second of these obstacles is 
human weakness, upon. which | 
these miracle workers are so 
shrewdly capitalizing. We have 
been living for years, both in 
peace and war, in an intoxicating 
atmosphere, characterized by prof- 
ligate spending of tomorrow’s in- 
come. Instinctively, we dread the 
prospect of a lower level of ac- 
tivity involved in a contraction of 
that spending, and reach out 
eagerly for any plausible justi- 
fication for its continuance, for 
most programs suggested for cur- 
ing or alleviating our economic 
and social ills are based on some 
effort to turn the abnormal 
stream of war expenditures into 
an equivalent volume of peace 
time activity. 

Within two weeks the chairman 
of the Committee on Economic 
Development— no academic. phil- 
osopher but a prominent business 
executive—urging high consump- 
tion as a stimulant to high pro- 
duction, and voicing a widely 
prevalent attitude of all whose 
short range prosperity depends on 
a liberal exercise of purchasing 
vower, said, “Savings are static. 
They become dynamic only when } 
customers are created’ who’ have 








of thrift as. the more or less reg- 


a willingness to part with these 
savings.” 

No one can quarrel with this 
statement of abstract truth, but 
no one knows better than the 
banker that the impulse to spend 
needs little encouragement. Grat- 
ification of desire is the most ele- 
mental of human instincts. The 
roller-coaster graph of any chart 
depicting the course of our ¢co- 
nomic progress is the best witness 
to this truth.. The higher the | 
peaks we climb the greater the | 
valleys to which we descend. The! 
economic. machine needs a brake | 
as: well. as an. accelerator. The) 
stern. logic of the thrift lesson as | 
taught. on. countless pages of his- 
tory is the imperative need for a 
reasonable withholding of some 
present. consuming capacity to in- 
sure the stability and permanence 
of a.more rational volume to- 
morrow. Thus only can savings 
become truly dynamic. Gluttony 
never yet was a remedy for in- 
digestion. ‘Somewhere there is a 
limit. to the process of supplying 
fatted calves to prodigal sons. 

The third of our hurdles—and 
the one for which you and I have 
perhaps the greatest immediate 
concern—might be called occupa- 
tional myopia, a_ short-sighted 
preoccupation in the immediate. 
or near at hand, at the expense of 
that perspective and sound judg- 
ment which comes only from now 
and then adjusting our mental 
vision to broader horizons. I am 
well aware of the reasons for the 
present lack of enthusiasm for de- 
posits upon which interest must 
be paid. Millions are rolling into 
your bank and mine, distorting 
time-honored ratios between de- 
posits and surplus accounts, creat- 
ing havoc with earnings and mak- 
ing a mockery of investment 
policies. In the attempt to over- 
simplify the problem we ask our 
accountants. for an analysis of 
operating costs, not always fully 
appreciating, I fear, that their re- 
port‘is based of necessity not-only 
on allocations of expenditure cor- 
responding to more or less arbi- 
trary partitions in our functional 
organization but on yesterday's 
figures, which in these fast- 
moving days may lose their sig- 
nificance almost before they are 
read, forgetting also that it’s no 
part of their job, but a prime re- 
sponsibility of management, to 
weigh or take into account those 
intangibles which will weigh so 
heavily in tomorrow’s balance 
sheet. 

A past president of this division 
executive head of the largest sav- 
ings department in any commerc- 
ial bank in this country, in a re- 
cent address emphasized the grave 
danger that we may analyze our- 
selves out of business. A cynical 
British observer of the American 
scene once remarked that we 
seemed to know the price of 
everything and the value of 
nothing—a base slander that con- 
tains just enough truth to warn 
us of the risk of adjusting per- 
manent policies to temporary con- 
ditions. No one can question ihc 
need for analysis—it is more com- 
pelling than ever before—but 
let’s start with analyzing our busi- 
ness. There is abundant evidence 
that even our mutual savings 
banks, specialists in this field for 
128 years, aren’t yet quite sure 
what a savings account is, or if 
they are, haven’t acquired the 
knack of identifying, attracting. 
and rewarding it and the kindred 
technique of discouraging its mis- 
use; for if we define the practice 





ular setting aside of a portion of 
currently acquired income, no 
analysis of savings accounts that 
has. yet. come to my attention 
would indicate that more than one 
in four deserves the savings label. 

‘Here is the most fertile and use- 
ful field for the exercise of our 
analytical muscles. Here is where 
our Committee on Management 
and Operation needs your cooper- 
ation. Here is the focus of the ef- 





forts we have made 
regional conferences to persuade 


in our| 


‘Banks Of 37 States 


Honored By ABA 

Banks of 37. states were 
honored during the Second War 
Service Meeting of the American 
Bankers Association in Chicago 
at the annual farm breakfast of 
the Agricultural Commission on 
Monday, September 25, when thev 


|'received the annual “1,000 pluc” 


award for outstanding service to 
agriculture in their states. In 
making known in advance of this 
action. Otis A. Thompson, Chair- 
man of the Commission, who is 
President of the National Bank 
and Trust Co. of Norwich, N. Y., 
indicated that that represented 10 
more states than received the 
award a year ago. The honor 
roll of the states is: based on re- 
ports of bank operations during 
1943 through which the banks are 
rated on banker-farmer coopera- 
tion fulfilling the commission’s 
requirements for a _ 1,000 point 
program. The announcement 
states: 


“The requirements include both 
‘regular’ and ‘extra’ services 
provided by the banks for their 
farm customers. such as helping 
farmers to develop: better live- 
stock programs, encouraging them 
to plant new and improved varie- 
ties, assisting in soil conservation 
and.erosion projects, sponsoring 
and helping farm youths to be 
active in 4-H and Future Farmers 
of Amercia, and carrying on a 
campaign against speculation in 
farm land which might contribute 
to inflation. 

“Bankers also aided farmers in 
financing their crop production, 
and reports from all of the 11,000 
country banks disclosed that 2,- 
340,056 farmers used loans from 
banks last year of which $935,- 
764,000 remained in use on De- 
cember 31, and aggregate bank 
credit available to agriculture 
amounted to $4,840,555,000. Be- 
sides advising on credit, bankers 
also helped farmers to build up 
financial reserves. through pur- 
chase of War Bonds, and helped 
them with problems of farm bud- 
geting and accounting as well as 
with income tax reports. 

“It is estimated that throughout 
the United States 75% of the 6,- 
100,000 farm families were con- 
tacted through this well rounded 
and war stimulated program for 
the improvement of agriculture.” 


Manley Elected Chairman 


Federal Power Commission 


Basil Manly was elected Chair- 
man of the Federal Power Com- 
mission on Sept. 21 and Leland 
Olds, former Chairman, was made 
Vice-Chairman. 


A contest in the Senate over 
confirmation of Mr. Olds for an- 
other term on the five-man com- 
mission ended on Sept. 13 with a 
vote to confirm the appointment. 
This .was noted in Associated 
Press advices from Washington on 
Sept. 21, which added that: 
Meantime Mr. Olds had been off 
the Commission since June 22, 
when his first term expired, and 
Mr. Manly has been serving as 
Acting Chairman in the interim. 

FPC chairmen are elected by 
the Commissioners, who elevated 
Mr. Manly to the post on a regu- 
lar basis today. His term as the 
head of the agency will expire 
June 22, 1948. 





our membership that the answer 
to our problems is neither in the 
lap of the gods nor the industry 
or ingenuity of the officers and 


committees of this division, but 
in an awakened consciousness and 
aroused determination of the 
banking fraternity. Our job is not 
to find a detour around these 
hurdles but to surmount them, to 
work out by individual effort— 
and by a more enthusiastic coop- 
eration than we have yet achieved 
—solutions which will stand the 
test of time. 
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End Russian Phase Of Securily Conference; 
Chinese Group Meets With U. S. And British Ahead Of The News 


With the conclusion on Sept. 


28 of the Russian phase of the| 


Dumbarton Oaks Security Conference, the Chinese phase was Opened 


on Sept. 29. 
The failure to reach complete 


agreement between the represen- | 


tatives of the United States, British and Russian Governments which 
had been hoped for when the conference opened six weeks ago was | 


>- = 





indicated on Sept. 28, when .Un-* 


der Secretary of State Edward R. | 
Stettinius, Jr., Chairman of the 
meeting, summed up the 90% of 
agreement he said had actually 
been accomplished as extremely 
satisfactory progress toward 
reaching a basis for a world or- 
ganization. 

On Sept. 29 the Associated Press 
accounts from Washington an- 
nounced the issuance of a joint | 
statement by Mr. Stettinius, Sir 
Alexander Cadogan, the British | 
Chairman, and Soviet Ambassador | 
Andrei A. Gromyko, which said: 

“Conversations between the 
United States, United Kingdom 
and Soviet Union delegations in | 
Washington regarding the estab- 
lishment of a world security or- 
ganization have now been com- 
pleted. 

“These conversations have been 
useful and have led to a large 
measure of agreement on recom- 
mendations for the general frame- 
work of the organization, and in 
particular for the machinery re- 
quired to maintain peace and se- 
curity. 

“The three delegations are mak- 
ing reports to their respective 
governments who will consider 
these reports and will in due 
course issue a simultaneous state- 
ment on the subject.” 

In his closing speech the previ- 
ous day made public by the State 
Department on Sept. 29, Mr. Stet- 
tinius said: 

“We have every reason for sat- 
isfaction with what has been ac- 
complished. We have developed 
in the brief period of six weeks 
a wide area of agreement on the 
fundamental and necessary prin- 





'talks, he also emphasized that the 
lis whether Britain, 
| effective 


‘up to Stalin and Roosevelt. 


‘planning forms the background 
inow on, the most immediate and 


'what to do with Germany, espe- 
cially 
‘should be limited industrially as 


'to have favored such a right while 
‘the United States, and apparently 
ithe British also, argued against it. 





«iples for an international organ- 
ization to maintain peace and/| 
security. These principles will be | 


He said he hoped such a session | 
might be held before the end of} 
the year. 

Tying it up with the principle 
at issue in the Dumbarton Oaks 


key question of peace settlements 
the United 
States and Russia can continue 
cooperation after the 
war ends. He put the next move 

It appears to diplomatic author- 
ities here that while security 


for great Power cooperation from 
critical problems will arise over 
it 


the extent to which 





a means of war prevention. 

From Washington Associated | 
Press advices, Sept. 28, we take | 
the following: 

The main point left over is} 
whether one of the great Powers, 
if accused of aggression, should 
have a right to vote in the pro- 
yosed world council on whether 
the accusation is to be sustained 
or rejected. Russia is understood 


At the opening of the second 
half of the conference on Sept. 29 
the chief Chinese delegate, Dr. 
Wellington Koo, declared that 
China wants a peace agency that) 
can adapt itself to changing inter- 
national life. 

Secretary of State Hull wel- 
comed the Chinese delegates, and 
Sir Alexander Cadogan, chief of 
the British delegation, told them: 


| deed. 





there was already a “very large 
measure of agreement even in de-'| 
tail” among China, the United! 


From Washington 


(Continued from first page) 
ery was referred to by this par- 
ticular columnist as a “straight- 
forward, two-fisted, hard-hitting 
Liberal.” Mr. Scott got some- 
where, because Mr. McGranery 


| was referred to over a period of 


a week, in this fashion, exactly 
three times. Mr. Scott pointed 


| out, and it is fact, that Mr. Mc- 


Granery is none of these things, 
that he is a very plain sort of a 
citizen, indeed; a man who has 
never made a living at anything 
except politics, and a man who on 
account of going along with “that 
great man in the White House,” 
now has a good job. 

The experience of Mr. Scott 
brings up the fact that one of the 
outstanding phases of the Amer- 
ican Revolution, disguised as 
something that is in behalf of the 
workingman and the common 
people, has been the building up 
of fictitious reputations. If you 
play ball with this crowd you are 
“hard-hitting, forward thinking, 


| liberal, progressive and thinking 


in terms of the world,’ a very 
rounded-out sort of person, in- 
If you write a book, the 
crowd will see to it that it is 
widely advertised. If you are on 
the radio, the crowd will see to 
it that you are one of the most 
profound thinkers the world has 
ever known. Oh boy, is it won- 
derful! Peace is wonderful, as 
that Negro clergyman up in Har- 
lem would say. 

A tremendous lot of fictitious 


| reputations have been built up in 


this wise. We could enumerate 
loads of them. But, by way of 
proving our point, we cite Sen- 
ator Joe Ball of Minnesota. Only 
recently this Senator opined that 
he could not campaign for Dewey 
because he was not quite satisfied 
as to how the New York Governor 
stood on international affairs. And 
Senator Joe thinks international 
affairs and the insuring of peace 
from now on, after we’ve been in 
twq World Wars, is more impor- 


of vital importance in guiding our | states and Britain on plans for an| tant than a Republican victory at 


governments at every step that} 


organization to keep peace. Sir. 


this. time. The Senator, of course, 


must yet be taken to bring intO/ ajexander announced yesterday -is‘a Republican, and his statement 


existence the organization which | 
we have here envisaged.” 

From the Associated Press we | 
also quote: 

. Mr. Gromyko.said “the conver- | 

sations have undoubtedly been | 
useful” and expressed “‘apprecia- | 
Aion of the friendly atmosphere” | 
of the conference. 
. The British delegate echoed 
the satisfaction of the other two} 
delegation heads and said Mr. | 
Stettinius had “hastened our pas- 
sage over the smooth parts of 
the road and has helped iron out) 
the asperities.” He added: 

“I do not, of course, use the | 

word ‘asperities’ in its more sin- | 
ister sense. There was never any- 
thing of that. Sometimes we 
found ourselves in disagreement 
in our discussion, but I believe 
that we disagreed amiably and 
reasonably. It was the experience | 
of each of us at some time to be) 
in opposition to the other two 
delegations, but even if we con- 
sidered the views of the other 
‘two peculiar, we recognized that 
‘they were sincerely held and 
therefore worthy of respect. I 
‘believe this is a good augury for 
the future.” 
‘ It appears possible that fur- 
ther big Power talks among top- 
‘ranking officials will precede a 
‘full-scale United Nations meeting, 
‘to organize the world. 


It was the failure of British 
‘and American delegates to reach 
agreement with the Russians on 
all essential issues which fixed 
attention on the possibility of 
further meetings. 

A clew to what sort of meet- 
ings might be expected was 
sought in Rrime Minister Church- | 
ill’s speech to Parliament yester- 
day. He stressed the need for a 
meeting of himself and President | 
Roosevelt with Premier Stalin to | 
discuss European peace problems, ' 





| should be “universal in character” 
/and all nations should be brought | 
|into it on a basis of sovereign | 


| upon a static world. 


he will return to London soon and) 


of Halifax, will take over the dele- 


'gation. From the AssociatedPress | 
|-way. But you should know about 


we also quote: eu 
Dr. Koo made it clear that Chi- | 


| na has definite ideas to contribute | 


to a security agency, in addition | 
to those agreed upon by Britain, | 
the United States and Russia in 
the first part of the peace talks. 
The points he emphasiezd in his | 


| speech to the delegations, advisers 


and press in the impressive ball- | 
room of Dumbarton Oaks manor | 
were: 

1. The future organization 


equality. 

2. All disputes among nations | 
should be settled peaceably. 

3. Force can only be ‘permitted 
in international relations when 
authorized by the peace organ- 
ization in order to stop or fore- 
stall a breach of peace anywhere 
in the world. 

4. The new organization should 
have adequate force at its disposal 
for prompt action. 

5. Measures to restrain aggres- 
sion should be prepared ahead of 
time and put into effect with “cer- 
tainty, definiteness and prompt- 
ness,” with no time-wasting de- 
bate and consultation at the last 
minute. 

6. Means for peaceful change. 
should be included in the peace 
agency, which thus would be able 
to grow with international devel- 
opments rather than be based 


7. The same principle of review 
and change should be applied to 
international law by the new or- 
ganization. 

8. The peace agency should be 
able to recommend to member na- 





/dominated guild, 


caused a ripple in things; to say 


'the British ambassador, the Earl) the least. 


Well, this is quite high-minded 
of-the Senator to put things this 


the Senator. Just a few years ago 
he was a $60 a week reporter on 
the St. Paul Pioneer-Dispatch. In 
the 1936 campaign, as we recall it, 
when the CIO Newspaper Guild 


| was a very hot thing, the Senator 


was a red hot member of it. We 
may have our dates wrong but 
not our point. The Senator’s 
paper was trying to support the 
Republican nominee for Governor 
of Minnesota. The Communist- 
on occasions, 
ruled that the editor could not 
get its Republican pieces into the 
paper. The Senator, now posing 
as a Republican, was a leader in 
the St. Paul guild in those days. 

That boy wonder, Gov. Stassen, 
appointed him as Senator. Either 
at Stassen’s prompting or because 
he had the idea himself, this 
statesman went into International 
thinking. Frankly, we think the 
wily Washington boys took him 
into camp. Anyhow, a fellow who 
doesn’t know all of the streets in 
his home town and who has really 
never been away from there until 
he came to Washington, has got to 
be, with the business of building 
up fictitious characters, an expert 
on international affairs. It is said 
that this expert on International 
Affairs can not name the capitals 
of the countries of Europe with 
the exception of Paris, Moscow 
and London, but he is an Interna- 
tional Expert. And the fact that 
he, after profound thinking, and 


tions social and economic meas- 
ures conducive to world peace and 
play a central role in coordinating 
international welfare, education, 
and economic groups. 


| 
| 
| 


| 








a profound concern about the | 





The State Of Trade 


(Continued from page 1606) 


The American 


industry) will be 95.6% of capac- 


ity for the week beginning Oct. 2, | 
one week | 


compared with 95.1% 
ago. This week’s operating rate is 
equivalent to 1,719,600 tons of 
steel ingots and castings, 
pared with 1,710,700 net tons last 
week and 1,756,900 tons one year 
ago. 

Electric Production — The Edi- | 
son Electric Institute reports that | 
the output of electricity declined | 
to approximately 4,377,339,000 
kwh. in the week ended Sept. 23 
from 4,394,839,000 kwh. in. the 
preceding week. The latest fig- 
ures approximate a gain of 0.4% 
from the level of one year ago, 
mat output reached 4,359,610,000 

wh. 


Consolidated Edison Co. of New | 
York reports system output of 
171,100,000 kilowatt-hours in the 
week ended Sept. 24, 1944, and 
compares with 213,100,000 kilo- 
watt-hours for the corresponding 
week of 1943, or a decrease of | 
19.7%. 

R. R. Freight Loadings — Car- | 
loadings of revenue freight for | 
the week ended Sept. 23 totaled 
898,667 cars, the Association of 
American Railroads announced. 
This was an increase of 6,309 cars, 
or 0.7% above the preceding week 
this year and a decrease of 8,644 
cars, or 1% below the correspond- 
ing week of 1943. Compared with 
a similar period in 1942, an in- 
crease of 1,240 cars, or 0.1%, is 
shown. 


Coal Production—tThe U. S. Bu- 
reau of Mines reports production 
of Pennsylvania anthracite for 
week ending Sept. 23, 1944, at 
1,282,000 tons, an increase of 
19,000 tons (1.5%) over the pre- 
ceding week, and 24,000 tons, or 
18% under the corresponding 
week of 1943. The 1944 calendar 








Iron and Steel! 10.1% 
| Institute announced last Monday | 
that the operating rate of steel | 
companies (including 94% of the) 


com- | 


| preceding 





year to date shows an increase of 
5.7% 
corresponding period of 1943. 


The report of the Solid Fuels| 


Administration placed bituminous 
production for the week ended 
Sept. 23 at 11,850,000 net tons, 
representing an increase of 2.2%, 
against a revised figure of 11,- 
600,000 tons in the preceding 
week. Production in the corre- 
sponding week of last year 
amounted to 12,180,000 net tons, 
while output for Jan. 1 to Sept. 
23, 1944, totaled 459,030,000 net 
tons, as against 432,645,000 tons in | 
the same 1943 period, or a gain} 
of 6.1%. 

Lumber Shipments — The Na- | 
tional Lumber Manufacturers As- | 
sociation reports that lumber ship- 
ments of 508 reporting mills were | 








broader aspects of life, can’t see} 
fit to give his endorsement to| 
Dewey, is really a matter of mo-| 
ment. 

We suppose it is has nothing to, 
do with it at all, that the Dewey) 
managers have long been worried | 
about what the Stassen crowd in) 
Minnesota intended to do. The, 
concern has been that the crowd) 
think that by wrecking Dewey 
this time they will ride high in| 
1948. Bearing this out, and bear-| 


ing on the Dewey suspicion of the | 
motives of that great, hard-think- | 
ing, realistic-minded, and liberal | 
and tremendous American Joe| 
Ball, is the fact that for several | 
months the Stassen crowd has| 
been looking for a high-priced! 
publicity man to further Stassen' 
in 1948. Of course, for Stassen to! 
be “available” in 1948, Dewey} 
must be wrecked this year. And, | 
of course, if he is wrecked this 
year, the Republicans and the 


rest of us are sunk. Next week) 
we intend to write about two out-' 


standing industrialist New Deal 


collaborationists. 


below. production for the 
week ended Sept. 23, while new 
orders of these mills were 3.9% 
less than production for the same 
period. Unfilled order files 
amounted to 100% of stocks. 
Crude Oil Production — Daily 
average gross crude oil produc- 
tion for the week ended Sept. 23, 
as estimated by the American 


Petroleum Institute, was 4,743,850 


barrels. This represented a de- 


|'erease of 1,650 barrels from the 


all-time high record reached in 
the week ended Sept. 16, 1944. 
When compared with the corre- 
sponding week last year, crude 
oil production was 399,450 barrels 
per day higher. The current fig- 
ure, however, was 12,350 barrels 
lower than the daily average fig- 
ure recommended by the Petrol- 
eum Administration for War for 
the month of September, 1944. For 
the four weeks ended Sept. 23, 
1944, daily output averaged 4,709,- 
100 barrels. 

Paper Producticn—Paper pro- 
duction for the week ended Sept. 
23 was at 93.7% of capacity as 
against 94.8% of capacity in the 
week, the American 
Paper and Pulp Association’s in- 
dex of mill activity disclosed. The 
rate during the week ended Sept. 
25 of last year was 92.2% of ca- 
pacity. As for paperboard, pro- 
duction for the same period was 
reported at 96% of capacity, com- 
pared with 97% in the preceding 
week. 

Department and Retail Store 
Trade — Retail trade throughout 
the country continued to show 
good results the past week, reach- 
ing a high somewhat above that 


|of last year, reports Dun & Brad- 


street. Sales of coats, suits and 
blankets were stimulated by 
cooler weather, with inventories 
dropping slightly below last year’s 
level at this period. Wholesalers 
were busily engaged on fall and 
winter deliveries. Good business 
was reported by restaurant, house- 


when compared with the | furnishing, food, jewelry and drug 
| Stores, 


with sales volume sur- 
passing even last year’s high point. 
In the rug line an increased de- 
mand for Oriental rugs was noted. 

Demand in the wholesale field 
continued on the up-side, volume 
approximating 5% above what it 
was a year ago at this time. Pres- 
sure continued in women’s stores, 
despite the low level of supplies. 
Evening frocks were especially 
requested, and both high and 
moderate priced millinery none 
too plentiful. 

Department store sales on a 
country-wide basis, as taken from 
the Federal Reserve Board’s in- 
dex, were 9% ahead of a year ago 
for the week ended Sept. 23, un- 
changed from the preceding week. 
For the four weeks ended Sept. 
23, 1944, sales increased by 12%. 
An 8% increase in department 
store sales for the year to Sept. 
23, 1944, over 1943, was also noted. 


Activity was a feature of retail 
trade in New York the past week 
with consumer buying of fall ap- 
parel and accessories climbing 
toward its peak for the early sea- 
son. Department store volume, 
the New York “Times” revealed, 
approximated between 10 to 12% 
ahead of the like week of 1943. 
The effects of brisk buying 


throughout the country resulted 


in increased reorders in the 
wholesale market here. The de- 
livery situation raised a discordant 
note by continuing unsatisfactory 
for many types of apparel, partic- 
ularly dresses. Tightness continues 
in the fabric situation with no re- 
lief apparent on many types of 
cotton staples and rayon items. 

According to the Federal Re- 
serve .Bank’s index. ‘department 
store sales in New York City for 
the weekly period to Sept. 23 in- 
creased by 13% over the same 
period of last year. This com- 
pared with 1% in the preceding 
week. For the four weeks ended 
Sept. 23, sales rose by 9%. and for 
the year to Sept. 23, they im- 
proved by 8%. 
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Rehabilitation Of Italy 


Measures to assist Italy in its own rehabilitation were announced 
in a joint statement issued at Washington and in London on Sept. 26 
by President Roosevelt and Prime Minister Churchill, in which it is 


stated that “an increasing 


measure of control will 


be gradually 


handed over to the Italian Administration, subject, of course, to that 
Administration’s proving that it can maintain law and order and the 


regular administration of justice.” 
“To mark this change,” says the 
statement, ‘the Allied Control 
Commission will be renamed ‘the 
Allied Commission.’ ” 

It is further made known that 
the British and American princi- 
pal representatives in Washington 
and in Rome will be known as 
Ambassadors while the Italian 
Government will be invited to ap- 
point direct representatives to 
Washington and London. . 

Immediate considerations § in 
Italy, according to the statement, 
are the relief of hunger and sick- 
ness and fear, and to this end in-| 
structions have been issued to the | 
United States and British repre- 
sentatives at the Montreal Confer- 
ence of the United Nations Relief 
and Rehabilitation Administration | 
Conference to declare for the) 
sending of medical aids and other | 
essential supplies to Italy. 

President Roosevelt and Mr. | 
Churchill reached their decisions 
on Italy during post-Quebec con- | 


eo SO 


to other members of the UNRRA 
Council. 

“At the same time, first steps 
should be taken toward the re- 
construction of an ‘Italian econ- 
omy—an economy laid low under 
the years of the misrule of Mus- 
solini and ravished by the Ger- 
man policy of vengeful destruc- 
tion. 

“These steps should 


be taken 


| primarily as military aims to put 


the full resources of Italy and the 
Italian people into the struggle to 
defeat Germany and Japan. For 
military reasons we should assist 
the Italians in the restoration of 
such power systems, their rail- 
ways, motor transport, roads and 
other communications as enter in- 
to the war situation, and for a 
short time send engineers, tech- 
nicians and industrial experts into 


‘Italy to help them in their own 


ferences at Mr. Roosevelt’s Hyde | 
Park, N. Y., home on Sept. 18 and | 
19, according to their joint servi 


ment, which, as given in Associa- 
ated Press advices from Washing- | 
ton, follows: 

The President and the Prime) 


| 


rehabilitation. 

“The application to Italy of the 
Trading With the Enemy Acts 
should be modified so as to en- 
able business contacts between 
Italy and the outside world to be 
resumed for the benefit of the 
Italian people. 

“We all wish to speed the day 
when the last vestiges of Fascism 


Minister held further discussions | in Italy will have been wiped out, 
Monday and Tuesday, Sept. 18 and| and when the last German will 


19, at Hyde Park, on subjects | 
dealing with post-war policies in | 
Europe. 
cussions cannot be disclosed at this | 
time for strategic military rea- 


The result of these dis- | 


sons, and pending their considera- | 


tion by our other Allies. 


The present problems in Italy | 


also came under discussion, and 
on this subject the President and 
the Prime Minister issued the fol- 
lowing statement: 

“The Italian people, freed of 
their Fascist and Nazi overlord- | 
ship, have in these last twelve 
months demonstrated their will to 
be free, to fight on the side of the 
democracies, and to take a place} 


among the United Nations devoted | 
8 | merce, it was announced at Wash- 


to principles of peace and justice. 


} 
| 
| 
| 


have left Italian soil, and when 


there will be no need of any Al- 
lied troops to remain — the day 
when free elections can be held 
throughout Italy, and when Italy 
can earn her proper place in the 
great family of free nations.” 


Russell Gen. Mer. 0 


Aeronautical Group 


“We believe we should give en- | 
couragement to those Italians who | 


are standing for a political rebirth 


destruction of the evil Fascist sys- 
tem. We wish to afford the Ital- 


ians a greater opportunity to aid | i Pass 
our common | John C. Lee, who as Acting Gen- 


in the defeat of 
enemies. 

“The American and the British | 
people are of course horrified by 
the recent mob action in Rome. | 
but feel that a greater responsi- | 
bility placed on the Italian people 
and on their own Government will 
most readily prevent a recurrence | 
of such acts. 

“An increasing measure of con- 
trol will be gradually handed 
over to the Italian Administration, | 
subject of course to that Admin- | 
istration’s proving that it can 
maintain law and order, and the) 
regular administration of justice. | 
To mark this change the Allied 


named ‘the Allied Commission.’ 


in Italy will assume the additional 
title of Ambassador. 
States representative in Rome al- 


|; ernors. 


in Italy, and are completing the | °Ver the direction of the reorgan- 


Scott Russell, nationally-known 


business executive, Congressional 


counsel, and Air Corps pilot in the 
first World War, has been ap- 
pointed General Manager of the 
Aeronautical Chamber of Com- 


ington on Sept. 25 by E. E. Wilson, 
Chairman of the Board of Gov- 
On October 1 he took 


ized Aeronautical Chamber, the 
trade association of the aircraft 
industry. Mr. Russell succeeds 


eral Manager directed the recent 
reorganization. Mr. Lee will con- 
tinue to serve through the firm of 
Lee & Losh as consultant to the 
Board of Governors of the Cham- 
ber for an indefinite period. 

Mix. Russell has just completed 
a year as General Counsel for the 
George Committee (Senate Spe- 


| cial Committee on Post-War Eco- 


nomic Policy and Planning). Prior 
to going to Washington, Mr. Rus- 
sell was President of the Bibb 
Manufacturing Co. of Macon, Ga., 
large cotton textile manufactur- 
ers. His trade association expe- 
rience includes terms as a director 


we ot . | of the Cotton Textile Institue, and 
Control Commission will be re-| 


also of the American Cotton Man- 


espn | ufacturers Association. 
“The British High Commissioner | 


The United . 


ready holds that rank. The Italian | 


Government will be invited to ap- 
point direct representatives 
Washington and London. 
“First and immediate consider- 
ations in Italy are the relief of 
hunger and sickness and fear. To 
this end we instructed our repre- 
sentatives at the UNRRA (United 
Nations Relief and Rehabilitation 
Administration) conference to de- 
clare for the sending of medical | 
aids and other essential sunovlies | 
to Italy. We are happy to know 
that this view commended itself 


to | ‘enders for the sale to it, at prices 


Tenders Asked For ee Of 
New South Wales Bonds 


The Chase National Bank of the 
City of New York is inviting 


‘not exceeding par and accrued in-- 


terest. of. an amount of external 
5% sinking fund gold bonds, due 
April 1. 1958, of the State of New 
South Wales, Australia, sufficient 


‘to exhaust the sum of $235,306.63, 
‘now 


held in the sinking fund. 
Tenders will be opened at 12 
o’clork noon on Oct. 9, 1944, at 


the Corporate Trust Department 


For Issue Maturing Oct. 1 


Secretary of the Treasury Mor- 
genthau announced on Sept. 19 


an offering will be made, through 
the Federal Reserve Banks, of 
%% Treasury Certificates of’ In- 


debtedness of Series G-1945, open 
on an exchange basis, par for par, 


of Indebtedness of Series F-1944, 
maturing Oct. 1, 1944. Cash sub- 
scriptions will not be received. 





The announcement stated: 


Closing of Subscription Books 
for offering of %%, Certificates— 
Issued in Exchange for Those Ma- 
turing Oct. 1—Secretary of the 
Treasury Morgenthau announced 
Sept. 26 that the subscription 
books for the current offering of 

8 x 
debtedness of Series G-1945, open 
to the holders of Treasury Cer- 
tificates of Indebtedness of Series 
F-1944, maturing Oct. 1, 1944, 
would close at the close of busi- 
ness on Sept. 27, except for the 
receipt of subscriptions from hold- 
ers of $100,000 or less of the ma- 
turing certificates. The subscrip- 
tion books will close for the re- 
ceipt of subscriptions of the latter 
class at the close of business Sat- 
urday, Sept. 30. Subscriptions ad- 
dressed to a Federal Reserve Bank 
or branch, or to the Treasury De- 
partment, and placed in the mail 
before midnight of the respective 
closing days will be considered 
as having been entered before the 
close of the subscription books. 


Announcement of the amount of 
subscriptions and their division 
among the several Federal Re- 
serve Districts will be made later. 


The new certificates which were 
offered on Sept. 25 will bear in- 
terest from Oct. 1 at the rate of 
%% per annum, payable semi- 
annually on April 1 and Oct. 1. 
1945. They will mature Oct. 1, 
1945. They will be issued in 
bearer form only, with two in- 
terest coupons attached, in de- 
nominations of $1,000, $5,000, $10,- 
000, $100,000 and $1,000,000. No 
cash subscriptions were received 
for the new issue. There are now 
outstanding $3,519,047,000 of the 
Series F-1944 certificates. 


Holland Air-Troop 
Landings Hailed By FDR 


The landing in Holland on Sept. 
18 by Allied airborne troops .was 
hailed by President Roosevelt and 
Secretary of State Hull, who 
praised the Netherlanders for their 
fortitude during their four years 
of fighting and confident waiting 
for liberation. From Washington 
advices to the New York “Times” 
we take the following statement 
by the President: 


“For four long years the Neth- 
erlands has suffered under the 
heel of German oppression. For 
four long years its liberties have 
been crushed, its homes destroyed, 
its people enslaved. But the spark 
of freedom could never be ex- 
tinguished. It has always glowed 
in the hearts of the Netherlands 
people. It now emerges as an 
avenging flame. 

“The armies of liberation are 
flowing across the borders of Hol- 
land. A gallant Queen is return- 
ing to her gallant people. The 
Netherlands again stands on the 
threshold of her ancient liberties. 


“But the fight will not end with 





land. It will not end with the in- 
evitable defeat of Germany. The 
people of the Netherlands know, 
as the people of the United States 
know, that final victory cannot be 
achieved until Japan has likewise 


been vanquished. Only then can 
peace and freedom return to the 
| world.” 

| Secretary Hull said: 

| “The day of retribution for the 
|treacherous attack on peaceful 
Holland and the barbaric destruc- 





that on Monday next (Sept. 25) | 


to holders of Treasury Certificates | 


Treasury Certificates of In- | 


the restoration of freedom to Hol- | 


) 
| 


Roosevelt and Churchill Announce Plan For | Treas. To Offer 76% Cttfs.. 


j 
| 
woman powders her nose there is 
(a tax of 20% on the powder. 


inew administration which takes 
|office next Jan. 20, will be a re- 
vision of our tax laws. We need a 
‘whole new point of view. We 
j/need an administration which be- 
lieves in full employment and in 
‘opportunity for all. We need a 
|tax policy directed toward achiev- 
ing and maintaining full employ- 
iment and a rising standard of liv- 
'ing for our people. 


To that end I propose the fol- | 


|lowing program to take effect 
|immediately after victory is won: 

(1) Revise the personal exemp- 
tion so that the man who makes 
las little as $11 a week no longer 
has an income tax taken out of 
his pay envelope. 

Our objective in the peacetime 
years must be expansion and re- 
covery. We cannot achieve that 
objective by taxes which eat into 
the income of those who are al- 
ready below a decent American 
standard of living. However nec- 
essary these taxes may be in war- 
time, there can be no excuse for 
them in peace, 


(2) Reduce personal income- 
tax rates. The tax law now takes 
at least 23 cents out of every tax- 
able dollar after credit for de- 
pendents. That cuts the living 
standard of every one who lives 
on a small wage. It would slow 
up our recovery after 
We want to speed recovery along 

(3) Change and lower the in- 
come tax on incorporated busi- 
ness companies until it no longer 
acts as a drag upon production 
and a barrier to jobs. The special 


95% should end with the war 
These taxes, of course, are almost 
confiscation. If continued after 
jthe war they would encourage 
| waste and inefficiency, discourage 
low-cost production and block the 
expansion which creates job op- 
portunities. 


(4) Shorten the present endless 
ilist of excise or nuisance taxes. 
|We should eliminate as soon as 
|possible all excise taxes except 
those on alcoholic beverages, to- 
| bacco, gasoline. 

(5) Completely overhaul ow 
‘existing, confused and cé@mpli- 
;cated tax laws. We must create 
1a basic tax law which can be ex- 
|pected to remain simple and gen- 
erally stable. It must be one 
'which can be adjusted from time 
'to time by changes in rates with- 
out requiring a complete revision 
(‘once a year or oftener. 

(6) Establish and proclaim ; 
/consistent, national tax policy— 
| one directed toward achieving 
| full employment and a rising na- 
‘tional income—one that will as- 
sure us of a solvent nation and 
tne ultimate reduction of our na- 
tional debt. 


In the years ahead we face @ 
inational debt of $300,000,000,000 
We face*an annual cost of gov- 
ernment, including adequate 
armed forces, far above the leve’ 
of pre-war years. Just to meet 
\the interest on this debt and the 
‘cost of government, we shall need 
large Federal revenues. But it is 
stupid to suppose that we can sup- 
port our government by levying 
heavy taxes upon a dwindling 
national income. 


Our first aim must be to in- 
¢erease our national income by 
putting to work all of the pro- 
ductive resources of our country 
—industry, labor and agriculture 
{t is far better to have a low tax 
‘rate with a national income of 
'$150,000,000,000, rather than e 
jhigh tax rate with a national in- 
‘come of $76,000.000,00, as we hac 
‘under the New Deal at its peace- 
time best. What we want is @ 
‘thriving, progressive country with 
jobs for all. We want our tax 
laws to be stable and understand- 
able, so they will no longer bé 











of the hark, 11 Broad Street, New tion. of defenseless Rotterdam is’ a road block in the way of prog- 


York 15, N. Y. 


‘now at hand.” 


ress. ‘We want them to be levied 


One of the first jobs of your; 


the war | 


wartime taxes which now rise tc | 


Dewey Would Slash Post-War Federal Taxes 


(Continued on page 1506) 


sensibly, with understanding for 
the human needs of our people. 

That kind of tax policy we are 
|going to have. We are going to 
|have the kind of tax laws under 
|'which America may once more 
|live and grow. We will have a 
|}government which wants to see 
jevery American get ahead. 


Truckloading Volume 
Rose 7.8% In August 


| The volume of freight trans- 
|ported by motor carriers in Au- 
|gust increased 7.8% above July 
)and 0.8% above August, 1943, ac- 
cording to the American Trucking 
| Associations, Inc., which further 
}announced as follows: 

| Comparable reports received by 
|ATA from 282 carriers in 44 States 
showed these carriers transported 
an aggregate of 2,231,005 tons in 
August, as against 2,069,969 in 
| July and 2,214,047 tons in Au- 
igust of 1943. 

The ATA index figure, com- 
puted on the basis of the average 
monthly tonnage of the reporting 
| carriers for the three-year period 
of 1938-1940 as representing 100, 
was 187.4 in August; the July in- 
dex was 174.20. 

Approximately 78% of all ton- 
|nage transported in the month 
| was hauled by carriers of general 
|freight. The volume in this cate- 
'gory increased 8.7% above July 
jand was 1.1% over August, 1943. 
| Transportation of petroleum 
products, accounting for about 
15% of the total tonnage reported, 
| showed an increase of 0.1% above 
‘July and 0.8% above August of 
ilast year. 

Carriers of iron and steel prod- 
ucts hauled about 2% of the total 
tonnage. Their traffic volume 
was 2.2% above that of the pre- 
vious month but declined 12.1% 
below August, 1943. 

About 5% of the ‘total tonnage 
‘reported consisted of miscella- 
|neous commodities, including to- 
bacco, milk, textile products, coke, 
bricks, building materials, cement 
and household goods. Tonnage in 
this class increased by 23.4% 
above July and was 2.6% above 
August of 1943. 











Illinois-Wis: Savings And 
Loan Assets Inérease 

Insured savings, building and 
loan associations in the Illinois 
Wisconsin district increased their 
aggregate assets by 11.34% dur- 
ing the first six months of 1944, 
and brought their total holdings 
of Government bonds to a new 
high of 18.4% of assets, the Fed- 
eral Home Loan Bank of Chicago 
reported on Sept. 25. A. R. Gard- 
ner, President of the bank, which 
is the reserve system for these 
thrift and home financing insti- 
tutions, said that total assets of 
the 302 in the insured group, the 
only ones for which such data are 
available, reached $485,850,108 at 
mid-year. Their gain for the six 
months’ period was the largest 
which has yet been tallied. The 
advices from the FHLB also state: 

“With 69.11% of assets in mort- 
gage loans, which are normally 
the principal business of these in- 
stitutions, the consolidated June 
30 balance sheets reflect the 
heavy repayments on home loans 
which have been increasingly a 
phenomenon of the wartime pros- 
perity. While associations have 
continued to make loans in much 
greater volume than operators 
had anticipated at the beginning 
of the war, they have not quite 
maintained the same percentage 
of mortgage loans to total assets 
which held on June 30, 1943, when 
it was 73%. 

“The difference has mainly 
been made up in the heavier in- 
vestments of these institutions in 
Government bonds, their $89,379,- 
‘78 of such holdings, as of June 
mM. heies the hishest they had 
ever held up to that time.” 
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‘Need Of Apslying Human Relations To Program 


Of Returning Vets, Nodyne Urges At Meeting 


George O. Nodyne, Assistant Vice-President of the East River 
Savings Bafik of New York, in an address at the Convention of the 
Savings Banks Association of the State ef New York at Buffalo 


on Sept. 29, said: 


“We must apply human relations to the program of the return- 
ing veteran, and it should begin the day of his return by an official 


greeting from his President who® 
can best express the appreciation | 


of the bank and the sacrifices he 
made. 

“G. I. Joe should not be hurried 
back into his job and forced to 
make a decision concerning the 
work he will undertake until after 
a period of transition from 
military life. The men will feel 
qualified for different work be- 
cause of some special training re- 
ceived in service. 

“The G. I. Joes and the G. IL. 
Janes will need a period of re- 
orientation when they return to 
work. It will be wise to plan to 
let them circulate through the 
bank and its departments for a 
few days upon their return, to 
provide them with reading mate- 
rial, and to bring them up-to-date 
on changes made during their ab- 
sence.” 

Mr. Nodyne stated “that in many 
cases an office boy has become a 
Captain. A teller has attained a 
high military rank and supervised 
large numbers of men. We should 
be realistic in our decisions. We 
should take advantage of those 
who have grown in stature, as 
weil as rank, by placing them in 
higher positions, if it is possible. 
Let us not, however, lose sight of 
one very important point, that 
success in a military capacity does 
not necessarily equip a man for 
advancement in the banking field. 
Furthermore, our obligations and 
sentiments should not cause us to 
penalize the non-veteran who by 
virtue of his inherent rights has 
earned for himself equitable con- 
sideration.” He likewise said: 

“Bankers, like other business 
men in the community, are look- 
ing ahead to the creation of new 
positions in their banks to give 
the returning veterans’ work. 
These positions, even if only tem- 
porary, will do much to help 
bring banks up to date and create 
new activities which have been 
only a dream in the past.” 


Program For Foreign 
Trade Convention 


A forum where many of the 
country’s business leaders will ex- 
plore the basis for a sound post- 
war American foreign trade pol- 
icy will be provided at the 3lst 
National Foreign Trade Conven- 
tion which will be held in New 
York Oct. 9 to 11, it was an- 
nounced on Sept. 24, by Eugene P. 
Thomas, President of the National 
Foreign Trade Council, in mak- 
ing public the preliminary pro- 
gram of the convention. The con- 
vention, which will be open to 
non-members as well as members 
of the Council, will be held at the 
Hotel Pennsylvania. One of the 
first orders of business will be the 
election of a Final Declaration 
Committee which will submit its 
findings for discussion and vote at 
the closing session on Oct. 11. The 
final declaration adopted at that 
time will. thus establish a basis, 
Mr. Thomas said, for an approach 
_to the discussions to take place 
at the International Business Con- 
ference to be held at Rye, N. Y., in 
November. 

The convention will take the 
form of three general sessions, 
daily luncheons devoted to special 
topics, and a series of panel dis- 
cussions on major foreign trade 
problems. An annual feature of 
these conventions is the presenta- 
tion of the Captain Robert Doilar 
Award at the World Trade Dinner, 
this year’s recipient being Eric A. 
Johnston, President of the United 
States Chamber of Commerce, for 
his distinguished contribution to 
the advancement of American 
foreign trade. The dinner will be 


the | 














the closing event on the conven- 
tion program. 

Speakers at the various sessions 
will include Thomas J. Watson, 
President, International Business 
Machines Corp., and Chairman of 
the New York Convention Com- 
mittee; Mr. Thomas; Vice Admiral 
Emory S. Land, War Shipping 
Administrator; Senator James E. 
Murray of Montana; George S. 
Messersmith, United States Am- 
bassador to Mexico; Edward Ri- 
ley, Vice-President, General Mo- 
tors Corp.; James A. Faré2y, 
Chairman of the Board, the Coca- 
Cola Export Sales Co.; Eugene E. 
Wilson, Vice-Chairman, United 
Aircraft Corp., East Hartford, 
Conn.; Clark H. Minor, President, 
International General Electric Co.; 
B. F. Haley, Director, Office of 
Economic Affairs, Department of 
State; Dr Harry D. White, Assist- 
ant to the Secretary, Treasury 
Department; Warren Lee Pierson, 
President, Export-Import Bank of 
Washington; Herbert E. Gaston, 
Assistant Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, and Mr. Johnston. 

A bankers luncheon will be 
held on Oct. 9 with Wilbert Ward, 
President, Bankers Association for 
Foreign Trade, and Vice-Presi- 
dent, National City Bank of New 
York, serving as Chairman. Panel 
discussions on monetary policy 
and exchange stabilization, taxes, 
and export traffic, transportation 
and insurance are scheduled for 
Oct. 9 under the Chairmanship, 
respectively, of Clarence E. Hun- 
ter, head of the Council’s Com- 
mittee on Monetary Policy and 
Exchange Stabilization, and Vice- 
President, the New York Trust 
Co.; Felix Dayton, Chairman of 


the Tax Committee of the Council ! 


and Assistant Chief Accountant, 
International General Electric Co., 
and Carl W. Linschied, Chairman 
of the Council’s Transportation 
Committee and Manager, Export 
Division, Fairbanks Morse & Co., 
Inc. Participants in the banking 
session will include Orvis 4A. 
Schmidt, Acting Director, Foreign 
Funds Control, Treasury Depart- 
ment, and Dr. White. The tax 
panel program has been arranged 
with the assistance of Mitchell B. 
Carroll, special counsel of the Tax 
Committee. 

A Far East session is scheduled 
for Oct. 9 at 8 p.m., to be led by 
M. J. Buckley, Vice-President, 
American President Lines, Ltd. 

C. M. Wynne, Managing Direc- 
tor, Overseas Industries, Inc., Chi- 
cago, will serve as Chairman of 
the second general session on 
Oct. 10. Senator Murray will 


speak_at this session, as will Aus- 


tin T. Foster, Chairman of the 
Council’s Committee on Treaties 
of Friendship and Commerce, and 
counsel, Socony-Vacuum Oil Co.; 
Frank C. Page, Vice-President, 
International Telephone & ‘Tele- 
graph Co.; and John W. White, 
President, Westinghouse Electric 
International Co. The Americas’ 
luncheon will follow, with Robert 
H. Patchin, Vice-President, W. R. 
Grace & Co., as Chairman. Tues- 
day afternoon, Oct. 10, will be de- 
voted to a wartime export forum 
led by William S. Swingle, the 
Council’s Vice-President. 

A discussion panel on protec- 
tion of property owned abroad is 
listed for Wednesday morning, 
Oct. 11. It will be under the 
Chairmanship of Robert F. Loree, 
head of the Council’s Foreign 
Property-Holders Protective Com- 
mittee, and Vice-President, the 
Guaranty Trust Company of New 
York. 

P. M. Haight, Secretary-Treas- 
urer, International General Elec- 
trie Co., Inc., will preside at a 
third morning session, on foreign 
credits and collections. A. N. 


| Gentes, 2nd Vice-President, the 
| Guaranty Trust Company of New 
York, has been appointed discus- 
sion leader: Philip J. Gray, man- 


Bureau, National Association of 
Credit Men, will also help in con- 
ducting the session. The final 
morning panel will be on adver- 
tising of American merchandise 
in foreign markets, led by Robert 


tising Association, Inc., and Vice- 


Agency, Inc. 
construction 
George Wolf, 
United Steel 


A foreign trade re- 
luncheon, with 
President, United 
Export Company, 


at noon Oct. 11. The third an‘ 
closing general session will fol- 
low, under the Chairmanship of 
William K. Jackson, Vice-Presi- 
dent, United Fruit Co., Boston. 

Mr. Thomas will act as Chair- 
man of the World Trade Dinner 
Wednesday evening, Oct. 11, and 
the toastmaster will be Dr. W. 
Randolph Burgess, 
man, the National City Bank of 
New York, and President, Ameri- 
can Bankers Association. Speak- 
ers will include Mr. Johnston fol- 
lowing presentation of the Dollar 
Award by J. D. Fletcher, Vice- 
President, Caterpillar Tractor Co., 
and Chairman of the Award Se- 
lection Committee. 


Mexico’s Industrial 
Program Viewed 


ization potentials, the American 
business man must temper antici- 
pation with a realistic view, ac- 
cording to Evert L. Stancliff, Sr., 
Economic Analyst, American Em- 
bassy in Mexico City, at a meet- 
ing on Sept. 19 in the Assembly 
Room of the Commerce and In- 
dustry Association, New York 
City. C. A. Richards, Export 
Manager, Interchemical Corpora- 
| tion, presided. Mr. Stancliff 
1pointed out that of the planned 
| $380,000,000 industrialization pro- 
gram for Mexico, 80% is repre- 
sented by irrigation and power 
improvement projects. 
gram, he said, is to be spread over 
the next eight or nine years. 
said 
tile development program was 
planned. These two programs of- 
fered potential markets for Amer- 
ican manufacturers, he said. Us- 
ing textile machinery as an ex- 
ample, he said that at the present 
time a Mexican weaver operates 
four looms as against 100 looms 
per operator in the United States 
and 30 looms per operator in 
England. 

Mr. Stancliff was optimistic 
from the point of American 
vestments in Mexico. He said the 
Mexicans themselves are now in- 
vesting in their own. industries 
where they were hesitant up to 
a few years ago. From the point 
of power development, he said. 
up to the present time, factories 
were dependent upon _ rainfall, 
with six months out of the year 
production reduced 20% of capac- 
ity. By next year, by virtue of 
the power development program 
now under way, manufacturers 
can be assured of year-round 
capacity production. 

Referring to the present condi- 
tions governing American busi- 
ness investment, he said the pro- 
vision that 51% of stock must be 
Mexican-owned applied to ‘‘tran- 
sient money.’ He said that in 
many instances American firms 
with long-range programs were 
100% American-owned. 

Asked what effect the decrease 
or cessation of post-war purchase 
by the United States of raw ma- 
terials would have on Mexican 
exchange, he said that the un- 
| doubted decrease in buying after 
‘the war of presently strategic ma- 
‘terials would necessitate adjust- 
ments in exchange. 
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Lifting Of Job Restrictions For Veterans 


}announced on Sept. 
| veterans of the present war. 


Announced By McNutt, WMC Head 


Paul V. McNutt, Chairman of the War Manpower Commission. 
26 the lifting of all 
This action 


for 
McNutt 


controls 
Mr. 


manpower 
was taken, 


|explained, to speed the reemployment of returning veterans and to 


| remove 
| civilian life. 
| 


for in the following manner: 

1. Veterans of the present war 
will not be required to secure or 
| present statements of availability 
in order to change jobs. 
| 2. Veterans of the present war 


“-. 


| without referral by the U. S. Em- 
ployment Service or other auth- 
|orized referral channels. 

| 3. Any veteran of the present 
|'war who seeks employment 
, through USES will be entitled to 
|a referral, as a matter of right, 
to any job of his choice, without 


regard to the essentiality or pri-| 
| Washington 
| that 
| wholehearted 
| Chungking and said the Chinese 
| were determined to make as great 
|a production contribution as they 


ority status of such job. 

| 4. Veterans of the present war 
|may be hired without regard to 
‘employment ceilings. However, 
|all employees who are veterans 
|of this war will be counted against 
|an established employment ceil- 
ling unless the applicable local 
|employment stabilization program 
|provides for the exemption of 
such veterans from employment 
_ceiling determinations. No work- 
lers other than veterans of the 
| present war and any other groups 
'that may be exempted locally 
|/may be hired if employment is at 
|or above the established ceiling. 

| The advices from the Commis- 
| sion also said: 

| Veterans of the present war are 
| defined as those who have served 
in the armed forces of the United 
| States subsequent to Dec. 7, 1941, 
|}and have other than dishonorable 
‘discharges. The term “armed 


| 


Marine Corps, Coast Guard, Naval 
Reserve, National Naval Volun- 
iteers, Women’s .Army Corps 
| Women’s Reserve of the U. 
| Naval Reserve, Women’s Reserve 
'of the Coast Guard Reserve, and 
'the United States Marine Corps 
Women’s Reserve. 

Mr. McNutt emphasized that 
‘local offices of USES will con- 


He | tinue to give all possible place-| 
a modernized steel and tex-|ment and counsel assistance to| 


;returning war veterans, and al- 
| though such veterans may be re- 
|ferred without regard to priority 
|referral, local USES offices will 
'continue to offer referral and pri- 
‘ority and other essential openings 
; to veterans. 


‘Nelson Back From 
Mission To China 


Donald M. Nelson, Chairman of 
ithe War Production Board, re- 
i'turned on Sept. 24 from a special 
| mission to China, undertaken for 
| President Roosevelt, and is said 
to have expressed himself as 
/enthusiastic about the prospects 
of increasing that nation’s indus- 
trial war contribution but keep- 
ing his own counsel about his 
| plans and prospects in the War 
Production Board. 

Following Mr. Nelson’s return 
it was made known on Sept. 30 
that he had tendered his resigna- 
tion as WPB Chairman to Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, who in accepting 
his resignation from that post, 
asked him not to resign from the 
| Government, stating that he was 
|; counting on him to remain “in a 
/high post of major importance.” 
| Major General Patrick J. Hurley, 
/who accompanied Mr. Nelson on 
his recent trip, remains in China. 
'They reached Moscow on Aug. 30 
and arrived at a Chungking air- 
/ port on Sept. 6, press advices from 
there on that date stating that 
‘they were accompanied on the 
/non-stop plane trip from India by 
| General Joseph W. Stillwell, com- 
/mander of American forces in the 
China-Burma-lIndia theatre of op- 
erations. During their visit to 
| China, both Mr. Nelson and Gen. 
i\Hurlev conferred with Generalis- 
simo Chiang Kai-shek and other 





all employment obstacles 


Relaxation of manpower controls fer w 


@- 


in the way oi their return to 


veterans is providcd 


ar 





Chinese leaders in connection 
with the Chinese military effort 
and American aid. 

While details of the results of 
the mission were withheld pend- 


serving as Chairman, will be held|™@y be hired by any employer ing a report to President Roose- 


velt, Mr. Nelson stated on Sept. 24 
that he brought back with him a 


| set of recommendations which he 
‘had submitted to Generalissime 
Chiang Kai-shek, and which the 


Chinese leader approved, on plans 


|} to bring more ot China’s indus- 
| trial potential into the war effort. 


Associated Press advices from 
on Sept. 24 stated 
said he met 
in 


Nelson 
cooperation 


Mr. 


are capable of making. 


| An item bearing on the mission 


of Mr. Nelson and Maj. Gen. Hur- 
ley appeared in our issue of Aug, 
31, page 965. 


Ordinary Life Insurance 





| forces” includes the Army, Navy, | 


S.| 


Purchases Over 1942 


| Material changes in the nature 
|of life insurance purchases during 
| the war years are shown in a sur- 
| vey of ordinary insurance sales at 
mid-year, compared with a sim- 
| ilar survey in 1942, made by the 
| Life Insurance Sales Research Bu- 
/reau and released on Sept. 27. It 
is estimated that ordinary insur- 
'ance purchases will this year 
| amount to $8,000,000,000, or 26% 
|more than the $6,332,000,000 of 
1942. The advices from thé Insti- 
| tute of Life Insurance reporting 
| this, said: 

| “The greatest change has been 
‘in the insurance buying by 
| women, who this year are pur- 
chasing 83% more than in 1942, 
according to the two sampling 
surveys. At mid-year, they ac- 
counted for 35% of the sales of 
| ordinary insurance policies to 
| adults, compared with only 25% 
in 1942. In amount of insurance, 
| they accounted for 18% of total 
| sales to adults at mid-year, com- 
pared with 12% in 1942, the aver- 
age purchase by women being 
smaller than that by men. In 
| keeping with the wartime trend, 
|women who are working ac- 
counted for the chief gain, repre- 
senting 79% of sales to women 
| this year, compared with 69% in 
1942. 

“Another outstanding change in 
the buying is shown in connection 
with juvenile insurance sales, up 
80% since 1942. This year’s sur- 
vey shows these sales on the lives 
of persons under 15 years of age 
as 22% of total ordinary insurance 
sales compared with 15% in 1942. 

“The withdrawal of young men 
, into the armed forces is also re- 
event in the great decrease in 

purchases by males of ages 18-29. 
These ages, covering the greater 
part of the draft for service, 
(petit a drop from 45% of total 





number of male purchases in 1942 
ito 21% in the mid-year survey 
| this year. The insurance picture 
|of those in this age bracket is 
not complete, however, without 
| consideration of the $121,000,000,- 
| 000 of National Service Life In- 
| surance sold to those in the armed 
forces, chiefly to the men in this 
age group. In the age group of 30 
|to 37, also within the draft 
‘and still facing some uncertainty 
as to call at the time of the 1944 
survey, purchases increased from 
‘the 26% of the total in 1942 ta 
'32% of this year’s total. Pur- 
ichases in the age 38 and over 
group increased from 23% in 1942 
to 37% this year, while those in 
‘the age group of 15 to 17 increased 
from 6% in 1942 to 10% this year. 


age 
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Senate Committee Approves Bill To 


A bill, previously approved by the House, to exempt insurance 
business from anti-trust laws, was approved on Sept. 18 by the Sen- 


ate Judiciary Committee. 
dicated that they would not press 


Backers of the bill, it was reported, in- 


for its passage by the Senate until 


after the recess of Congress, which began on Sept. 21 and will con- 
tinue until Nov. 14. Associated Press advices from Washington Sept. 


18, stated: 

Committee approval of the bill, 
by an il-to-3 vote, came after 
Senator O’Mahoney of Wyoming, 


Democrat, who has led the oppo- | 


sition in the Senate to the meas- 


ure, failed in a move to postpone | 


action until after a meeting of the 
National Association of Insurance 
Commissioners, 2n organization of 
State regulatory officials, in Chi- 
cago Sept. 29 and 30. 

Senator McCarran of Nevada, 
Democrat, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee, said the bill was designed 
to reaffirm the principle of State 
control in insurance regulation. 
He took issue 
O’Mahoney’s assertion that Con- 
gress couldn’t enact such an ex- 
emption constitutionally, in view 
of the Supreme Court’s decision in 
July that the insurance business 
is interstate commerce. 

“This bill is the first attempt on 
the part of Congress to recoup, or 
at ieast sustain, some of the rights 
that are being taken away from 
the States by the Federal Govern- 
ment,”’ Senator McCarran said. 

“When the Sherman and Clay- 
ton anti-trust laws were passed, 
no one ever dreamed that they 
would apply to the insurance 
business, and the Supreme Court 
always held that they did not, un- 
til this latest decision which was 
by a 4 to 3 vote that didn’t even 
represent a majority of the Court. 

“In passing this bill, Congress 
would merely be reaffirming 
what was the intention of Con- 
gress in the beginning.” 

But Senator O’Mahoney said 
that “the Supreme Court has said 
that insurance is interstate com- 
merce, and Congress can’t change 
that by passing a statute.” 

On Sept. 20, 38 States filed a 
joint petition with the Supreme 
Court in Washington asking a re- 
hearing in the fire insurance case 
in which the Court decided last 
June 5 by 4-to-3 that fire insur- 
ance was interstate commerce and, 
therefore subjeet to the anti-trust 
acts and Federal regulation. <A 
39th State, New York, on Sept. 14 
filed a separate petition for re- 
hearing. 

The 38-State petition asserts 
that “this Court, in holding that 
insurance is interstate commerce 
and is subject to the Serman Act. 
has destroyed the foundation upon 
which State regulation is based.” 

The States point out that they 
“respectfully urge on their own 
behalf that a rehearing be granted 
by reason of the far-reaching and 
disruptive effect of the decision 
in this case upon the interests of 
the States and the problems of 
law enforcement presented by the 
decisions which we feel were not 
foreseen by the Court or given 
sufficient consideration.” 

The New York State petition 
declares that “we believe that the 
overturning of the former long 
established and certain basis for 
full State jurisdiction should be 
given full consideration by the 
Court.” It also raises the question 
of deciding the constitutional is- 
sue by less than a majority of the 
whole Court. 

The petition of the 38 States 
says in part: 

“Surely it is a remarkable sit- 
uation that Congress intended the 
Serman Act to apply to the busi- 
ness of fire insurance in the 48 
States but did not intend it to ap- 
ply in the field where Congress 
has exclusive legislative power—- 
the District of Columbia. 


“This Court, in holding that the 
Sherman Act applies to the busi- 
ness of fire insurance, has denied 


@>. 
~ 





with Senator | 


| lation to insure solvent insurance 


at reasonable and non-discrimina- 


tory rates based upon a deter-| at Buffalo, N. Y.. on Se 
j tory 1 | cw wa pt. 28 be- 
mination of the hazard assumed. | fore mutual savings bank officers 


| The Court has produced this result 
for the 48 States upon the theory 
ithat Congress so intended, al- 
though Congress has enacted legis- 
lation for the District of Colum- 
bia which adopts the philosophy 
of State regulation. 

“In view of the fact that Con- 
gress has not acted to regulate the 
business of fire insurance in the 
48 States, the Court has presented 
a problem of law enforcement to 
the States, the extent of which the 
Court did not fully recognize and 
which could have been so easily 
avoided had the Court merely said 
that the business of insurance is 
subject to Federal regulation, and 
left to Congress the enactment of 
appropriate legislation. 

“A transfer from State regula- 
tion to Federal regulation or to 
a combination thereof, to the ex- 
tent desired by Congress, could so 
easily have been effected without 
the burden imposed upon the 
States by this decision, and in no 
event, pending this transition, was 
it necessary to strike down the 
present system of State regulation 
by holding that the Serman Act 
applied to the business of insur- 
ance. 

“This Court, for 75 years, has 
steadiastly held to this constitu- 
tional view that insurance was not 
commerce, was a local business 
and, therefore, subject to the po- 
lice power, with the result that 
during this long period of time a 
full and complete system of State 
regulation of the business of in- 
surance has developed in the 48 





States which, after many starts 
and trials, has crystallized in the 
philosophy that solvent insurance 
at reasonable rates shall be fur- 
nished without discrimination be- 
tween insureds and risks of the 
same class and hazard.” 

The 38 States on the petition 
are: 

Alabama, Arizona, Arkansas, 
Colorado, Connecticut, Delaware, 
Florida, Georgia, Idaho, Illinois, 
Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, 
Louisiana, Maine, Maryland, Mich- 
igan, Minnesota, Mississippi, Ne- 
braska, Nevada, New Hampshire. 
New Jersey, New Mexico, North 
Dakota, Ohio, Oklahoma, Oregon. 
Pennsylvania, South Dakota, Ten- 
nessee, Texas, Utah, Vermont, 
Virginia, West Virginia, and Wis- 
consin. 


Sixth War Loan To 
Start November 20 


Secretary of the Treasury Mor- 
genthau announced on Sept. 28 
that the Sixth War Loan will 
start on November 20, 1944. The 
goal will be $14,000,000,000, of 
which $5,000,000,000 will come 
from the sale of bonds to indi- 
viduals. 

The Secretary said that sub- 
scriptions for Savings Bonds and 
Savings Notes processed through 
the Federal Reserve Banks be- 
tween November 1 and December 
31 will be counted towards the 
drive in order that the millions 
of persons employed in the na- 
tion’s industrial corporations may 
be permitted to participate in the 
drive through the purchase of 
bonds acquired by weekly or 
‘semi- monthly deductions from 
their pay during this period. 
| The Secretary’s announcement 
| also stated: 


The marketable securities which 








Calls intensive 


Exempt Insurance From Anti-Trust Laws Savings Vital To 
Entire Economy 


-and other institutions—by invest- 








“Now that we see the dawn of, »t@tes, based upon statistics for August and the first hal 


|a brighter day in Europe, our 
|own 


internal economy must be) 
studied with diligent attention,’ | 
said Isaac W. Roberts, President ' 
of the National Association of 
Mutual Savings Banks, speaking 


and trustees of New York. “It is 
evident,” he continued, “that war 
financing to date and our forth- 
coming Sixth War Loan will be 
entirely successful. The day-to- 
day savings of ‘the little man’ and 
‘the little woman,’ too, have made 
possible this greatest of financial 
operations,”’ He likewise said: 


“All of us hope for good news 
from Europe before the year’s 
end. Doubtless we shall have 
further and prolonged troubles in 
the Pacific, but at least we may 
clear half of the books within 
1944. Our representative average 
citizens have done a splendid job 
by individual savings in mutual 


ment in the war loans—and per- 
sonal economies to help the na- 
tion. We shall not fail and, in the 
long run, we shall see that it will 
be the efforts of the rank and file 
—of men and women we repre- 
sent—which add up to the sum of 
victory and a better day ahead 
for everybody.” 

Mr. Roberts is President of the 
Philadelphia Saving Fund Society, 
holding more than $440,000,000 
deposits. 


ABA Explains Contract 
Termination Loan Program 


A manual giving information 
regarding the contract termina- 
tion loan program has been sent 
to all the banks of the United 
States by the Credit Policy Com- 
mission of the American Bankers 
Association on Sept. 27. “The 
banks of the nation,” A. L. M. 
Wiggins, President of the Ameri- 
can Bankers Association, says in 
a foreword, “have performed an 
outstanding service in financing 
war production. About 1,400 
banks participated in the V-Loan 
program which largely served the 
prime and first tier subcontrac- 
tors. It is believed that the ma- 
jority of contractors requiring 
T-Loans will be those below first 
tier subcontractors, and conse- 
quently many more banks will be 
called upon to participate in this 
important program.” 

The Association points out that 
it is estimated that approximately 
one million war production con- 
tracts will be terminated, in whole 
or in part, as victories are 
achieved in the European and 
Japanese war theatres. Many con- 
tractors will have most of their 
working capital invested in in- 
ventories and partially completed 
products when their war produc- 
tion contracts are terminated. It 
is added that the nation’s banks 
are equipped through their corre- 
spondent banking system to share 
the knowledge acquired through 
financing war production, and 
thereby participate efficiently in 
financing contract termination 
loans. 


The manual contains the full 
texts of the Contract Settlement 


Act of 1944, General Regulation 
No. 1 of the Director of Contract 








Settlement, the T-Loan Guarantee 
Agreement, the T-Loan Agree-| 
ment and interpretations of the| 
procedure in the form of ques-| 
tions and answers. 





ations will be on sale from De- 
cember 1 to December 16. 
Further details concerning the! 


Industrial Activity Unchanged In August 


Federal 


Reserve Board Reports 


The Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve Systems in its 


summary of general business and 


ber, stated on Sept. 26 that: 
“Industrial output 
August. 


was a small further rise in retail® 
Board’s | 


commodity prices. The 
announcement continued: 


Industrial Production 


Output at factories and mines 
was 232% of the 1935-39 average 
in August as compared with 23] 
for July, according to the Board’s 
seasonally adjusted index of in- 
dustrial production. Steel pro- 
duction was maintained, while 
output of nonferrous metals con- 
tinued to decline. Over-all, ac- 
tivity in tha metal fabricating 
industries continued at the level 
of the preceding month. There 
were large increases in output of 
heavy trucks, tanks, and some 
other critical ordnance items in 
August; aircraft production show- 
ed little change; while shipbuild- 
ing declined. 

Output increased in 
woolen and worsted, 


the shoe, 
and paper 


industries in August following a} 


drop in July which reflected 
chiefly the curtailment of oper- 
ations around the Fourth. Output 
of manufactured foods, after al- 
lowances for seasonal changes, de- 
clined in August, largely reflect- 
ing decreases in output of meats, 
dairy products, and sugar prod- 
ucts. Distilleries were shifted for 
the month of August from pro- 
duction of industrial alcohol for 
war purposes and output of about 
50,000,000 proof gallons of bever- 
age spirits was reported. Pro- 
duction of other nondurable goods 
was maintained at the level of the 
preceding month. 


Minerals output in August rose 


2% from July, reflecting increases 


in coal .and crude petroleum. 
Crude petroleum production was 
at a rate 11% above the same 
month last year. 


Distribution 


Value of department store 
sales, according to the Board’s 
seasonally adjusted index, was 
larger in August and the first 
half of September than in the 
first half of 1944 and averaged 
12% above the _ corresponding 
period of last year. In the third 
quarter the index at 90% above 
the 1935-39 average has been at 
the highest level on record. 

Carloadings of railroad freight 
were maintained in large volume 
in August. During the first three 
weeks in September loadings 
were slightly less than during the 
same period a year ago, owing to 
decreases in all classes of freight 
except merchandise in less than 
carload lots and miscellaneous 
shipments. 


Commodity Prices 


Wholesale prices of farm prod- 
ucts and foods showed small 
seasonal decreases from the mid- 
dle of August to the middle of 
September. Maximum prices of 
such industrial goods as cotton 
fabrics, cement, and bricks were 
increased. 


Retail prices of food and other 
cost of living items increased 
slightly in August and the aver- 
age of all items was 2% higher 


than a year ago, according to the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics index. 


Agriculture 

Crop prospects improved during 
August and the early part of Sep- 
tember and harvests of most 
major crops are expected to be 
larger than last season. Market- 
ings of livestock products, which 
were at a record level earlier 
this year and 15% higher than 
during the first six months of 


|terms and characteristics of the | 1943, have declined in July and 


and employment 
Retail trade was at a new high level for the month. 


financial conditions 4 the United 
of Septem- 


little change in 


There 


showed 





Bank Credit 


| Bank deposits of businesses and 
|individuals, as well as currency 
| in circulation, have increased 
|since the end of the Fifth War 
|Loan Drive. This increase in the 
imoney holdings of businesses 
| and individuals is largely a re- 
| flection of the expenditures made 
by the Treasury from its war-loan 
accounts built up during the drive. 
| Adjusted demand and time de- 
posits at member banks in lead- 
ing cities increased by nearly 4 
billion dollars between the close 
of the drive and mid-September, 
or by over three-quarters of the 
amount of reduction in such funds 
during the drive. Deposits at non- 
reporting banks probably in- 
creased by nearly 2-billion dol- 
‘lars. Treasury war loan accounts 
at banks declined by nearly 8 
| billion dollars. 
In the same 
|investments at weekly reporting 
|member banks in 101 leading 
|cities declined by 2.2 billion dol- 
lars. Loans to brokers and deal- 
lers for purchasing and carrying 
|Government securities declined to 
la level approximately equal to 
ithat of the pre-drive period. 
| There was, however, a temporary 
|increase in such borrowings in 
\late August and early September 
|presumably associated with mar- 
‘ket transactions stemming from 
'the Treasury offer to exchange 
certificates maturing on Septem- 
ber 1 and notes maturing on Sep- 
| tember 15 for new issues. Loans 
to others for purchasing and car- 
rying securities declined steadily, 
but.on September. 13 were still 
Well “above * tHé pré-drive” Tevél. 
Government security holdings 
showed a net decline of 800 mil- 
‘lion dollars over the period, re- 
|flecting mainly substantial bill 
sales by reporting banks partially 
offset by some increase in bond 
holdings. 

As the result of the increase in 
deposits of businesses and _ in- | 
dividuals, the average level of re- | 
quired reserves at all member 
banks rose by about a billion dol- 
lars between the close of the | 
Fifth Drive and mid-September. 
In addition, a billion dollar in- 
crease in money in circulation 
and some further decrease in gold 
stock served to absorb reserve 
funds. Member bank needs for 
reserves due to these factors were 
met largely through an increase 
of 1.7 billion dollars in the Gov- 
ernment security portfolio of the 
Federal Reserve Banks and there 
|was also a slight increase in Re- 
|'serve Bank discounts. Excess re- 
serves declined from an average 
level of 1.4 billion at the close of 
the drive to somewhat less than 


a billion by early September. 


—_—_—_—_—-———_ 


Sloan To Address 
N. Y. Commerce Groups 


Alfred P. Sloan, Chairman of 
the General Motors Corp., will ad- 
dress the first fall meeting of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the 
State of New York on Oct. 5. At 
the business session preceding the 
speaking, reports on universal 
military training in the United 
States; termination of war con- 
tracts and the War Manpower 
Commission controlled referral 
plan will come before the mem- 
bership for action. Leroy A. Lin- 
'coln, President, will preside at 





period loans and 








the philosophy of State regulation ‘are to be offered during the drive 
by substituting the principle of and which are purchased primar- 
unrestricted competition for regu- | ily by large investors and corpor- 


the meeting which will be held 


| marketable securities will be an-| August to about the same level 
|at 65 Liberty St. 


nounced later. las that prevailing last year. 
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Nalional Fertilizer Association Gommodity Price 
index Advances To New All-Time High | 


The weekly wholesale commodity price index, compiled by The | 7. 
showed a/| time following the conclusion of | 


National Fertilizer Association and made public Oct. 2, 
marked advance to 139.3 in the week ending September 30, as com- 
pared with 138.8 in the preceding week, due to agricultural gains 
which brought the index to a new all-time high. 


| enterprise, 


A month ago this | 
index registered 138.5 and a year ago 135.8, based on the 1935-1939 | 


average as 100. The index is now 2.6% higher than the corresponding | 


period of last year. The Association’s report went on to say: 

Marked advances in the farm products, foods, and textile groups 
resulted in a sharp upturn in the general price level last week. The 
farm products group reached a new high level as higher prices were 
quoted for wheat, rye and lambs. The only price to decline in this 
group was ‘good cattle.’ The foods group also reached a new high 
peak as definite increases were registered for eggs and flour. The 
only decline in this group was a fractional one in the price of oranges. 
The textiles group moved into higher ground and reached a new all- 
time high as a result of higher quotations for raw cotton and combed 
broadcloth. Scrap steel. prices declined for the third consecutive 
week causing the metals index number to recede fractionally. The 
only other index number to change was the farm machinery one 
which advanced slightly. 

During the week 9 price series in the index advanced and 8 
declined; in the preceding week there were 7 advances and 5 declines; 
and in the second preceding week there were 7 advances and 6 


declines. 


WEEKLY WHOLESALE COMMODITY PRICE INDEX 
Compiled by The National Fertilizer Association 


1935-1939—100* 








% Latest Preceding Month Year 
Each Group Week Week Ago Aco 
Bears to the Group Sep. 30, Sep. 23, Sep.2, Oct. 2, 
Total Index 1944 1944 1944 1943 

25.3 EES SSN Re Ae CN AE. UO, Selpe a 142.6 142.1 140.7 140.2 

Pats OT iii ok cw 144.1 144.1 145.1 146.5 
OTROMNOGS EL. gents ee 159.6 159.6 163.1 162.4 
23.0 Varm Preuss... 04. sa dL. 164.3 162.4 161.7 157.2 
Re ed SOR Pcie | py en ee ee 207.5 200.9 204.7 194.7 
OE REE EN AS Shona eee aac Se eae eae 158.5 156.8 155.8 153.9 
EI RERE LE SERED Ce 159.5 158.4 156.6 152.2 

17.3 NS i Siecle vn deen aceietinarmentia 130.1 130.1 130.1 122.8 

10.8 Miscellaneous commodities______~_ _. 132.2 132.2 132:2 131.4 

8.2 NRE TEND RE Than ORY, a a TN a 155.4 154.0 152.9 150.5 

7.2 hase 104.1 104.2 104.3 104.4 

6.1 Building materials._._._.________-_. 154.0 154.0 154.0 152.5 

1.3 Chemicals and drugs___.-_.-_----. 126.1 126.1 126.9 127.7 

3 Fertilizer materials__...._.-_.--... 118.3 118.3 118.3 117.7 

3 8, BETES, Tee TT te AES. Wen a ie 119.9 119.9 119.7 119.8 

3 PEC MBE oe eee... 104.7 104.5 104.5 104.1 

100.0 All groups combined___..___-__-_~-. 139.3 138.8 138.5 135.8 
*Indexes on 1926-1928 base were: Sept. 30, 1944, 108.5; Sept. 23, 108.1, and 


Oct. 2, 1943, 105.8. 


Steel Operations Slightly Higher—Sheets 
Maintain Lead, Plates Easing—Scrap Declines 


The American Iron and Steel Institute on Oct. 2 announced that 

telegraphic reports which it had received indicated that the oper- 
ating rate of steel companies having 94% of the steel capacity of 
the industry will be 95.6% of capacity for the week beginning Oct. 2, 
compared with 95.1% one week ago, 95.1% one month ago and 100.8% 
one year ago. The operating rate for the week beginning Oct. 2 
is equivalent to 1,719,600 tons of 
steel ingots and castings, com- 
pared to 1,710,700 tons one week 
ago, 1,710,700 tons one month ago 
and 1,756,900 tons one year ago. 
- “Steel” of Cleveland, in its sum- 
mary of the iron and steel mar- 
kets, on Oct. 2, stated in part as 
follows: 

Enthusiasm for reconversion to 
civilian goods generated by ex- 
pectation of an early end of hos- 
tilities in Europe has been some- 
what damped by recent- devel- 








two important instances. On rel- 
atively small tonnages better 
promises can be obtained where 
spot openings appear. In general 
sheet mills can make definite 
promises only for a few months 
ahead. While some mills still can 
promise March on_ galvanized 
sheets little of this grade is avail- 
able before late April and May. 

With the tightness in sheets and 
an easier situation in plates some 
observers look forward to release 


|in perhaps a year. 





opments and observers in the 
steel industry are beginning to 
take account of the situation if 
the war should extend into or 
through the winter. 


- Should such an_e eventuality 
come to pass it is entirely possible 


of some continuous strip mills 
now rolling plates, to production | 
of sheets, to equalize the situ- 
ation. 

Pig iron demand holds well and 
foundries are increasing consump- | 
tion as slight improvement in 


that renewed buying of scrap,manpower and better production 
might be necessary, as few con-|per man_ results from_ coler 
sumers have sufficient stock to| weather. Producers see some 


last through the winter and have 
been keeping inventories low in 
expectation of a sharp reduction 
in steel war demand. Continu- 
ance of the war beyond former 
expectations also would limit cut- 
backs in demand for armament 
and munitions and might bring 
new contracts to provide contin- 
uing supply. 

* Up to this time no actual change 
in attitude of steel producers and 
consumers has resulted from this 
change of sentiment but an under- 
current is discernible which may 
have an effect. soon. 


. Sheets continue the tightest de- 
partment of the market, with most 
producers quoting February and 
March on hot-rolled, several larg- 
er mills being in about the same 
‘position on cold-rolled, although 


signs that with more abundant 
and cheaper scrap the ratio of pig 
iron and scrap may be changed 
to a more nearly normal basis 
after a period in which pig iron 
replaced scrap when it was un- 
obtainable. 


A reflection of the good posi- 
tion in iron ore stocks is found in 
the fact that during September 
the number of vessels carrying 


ore was reduced from 303 to 293, 
the ten vessels thus released being 
engaged in transportation of grain. : 

Continued decline in _ scrap 
prices has carried the average 
price for steelmaking scrap to 
$17.16, a drop of 25 cents during 
the week. The composite for fin- 
ished steel remains 
$56.73, 








steady at) 





| port for 


semifinished steel at $36,| ter, integrity, and business capa- 
January can be done in at least! and steelmaking pig iron at $23.05. city of the borrower as upon the) 


Banking And Unemployment 


(Continued from first page) 


here in America for any period of. 


this war, the system of private | 
as we know it, will | 
be on the defensive. The veteran 
just returned to America will not | 
be satisfied with vague assur-| 
ances that we will have prosperity | 
He will want 


a job and he will want it 
promptly. 
Now, in bringing. about the 


proper functioning of private en- 
terprise in the period of readjust- 
ment following the war, banking 
must play a very vital part. It 
occupies a key position. It is one 
of the most potent weapons with | 
which to combat unemployment |! 
through enabling private enter- 
prise to function. If banking can 
only do its part, the future of pri- 
vate enterprise, politically and ina 
business sense, is bright. We hear 
a great deal of discussion in the 
press, by the various chambers of 
commerce, by manufacturers and 
by public officials concerning re- 
construction, reconversion, rene- 
gotiation of contracts and so on. I 
believe that the time has come to 
place greater emphasis upon re- 
employment — upon the preven- 
tion of unemployment through the 
private financing of legitimate 
business activities. The money 
must and will be forthcoming. The 
only question is whether govern- 
ment must supply it or whether 
our bankers can and, if they can, | 
to what extent. Every wide-awake | 
businessman today is planning | 
new processes, new products, new 
markets for the future. Must not 





bankers likewise plan? Let us 
never forget that a bank is a pub- | 
lic institution. Its primary func- 
tion is to serve the public, Not 
long ago Donald Nelson, Chair- 
man of the War Production Board, 
said in so mary words: “We 
hope that the needs of the post- 





war world can be privately met— 
otherwise, government will have 
to meet them.” And I surmise | 
that there are a good many peo- 
ple in government today who 
would be only too glad to have an 
excuse to do it all if given half 
a chance. 

Upon reading the “London 
Times,” I find that in their re- 
cent annual reports the chairmen 
of most of the principal banks in 
England dwell upon the contri- 
bution which the banks them- 
selves can make toward the solu- 
tion of post-war problems. Says | 
Mr. Edwin Fisher of Barclay’s 
Bank, “Full employment is our | 
declared policy and our ardent! 
desire.” 

We all know how conservative | 
English banking has always been. | 
Yet we find Lord Wardington of | 
Lloyd’s Bank pointing out that) 
the banks in England are now so, 
liquid that they could take a more 





|elastic view of what constitutes 
|a legitimate banking loan. 
| this true of many of our banks 
| here in America today? 


Is not |} 


| 

The conservative “London| 
Times” points out that following | 
the war, new houses will have to 
be built, capital furnished to de-| 
mobilized men with which to start | 
new businesses or to reopen busi- 
nesses which have been _ shut) 
down. It states that, although 
there will no doubt be other 
agencies besides the banks to help 
finance the restarting of peace 
activities, it is encouraging to 
know that the banks stand ready 
to do their share. 


The “Times” continues: ‘The 
significant thing is not so much' 
how the work is to be done but 
that the banks are already study- 
ing the special problems of the 
after war years and are not fight- 
ing shy of the prospect of having 
to adapt their loan policies and) 
practices to the circumstances of, 
that time.” 

The Midland Bank predicts sup- 
promising enterprises 
based as much upon the charac- 








'ness is to be locally financed and 





extent and nature of his resources. 
Does that sound like 
doctrine to us here in America 
today? J. P. Morgan, the elder, 


was the outstanding banker of his| 


day and generation. He placed 
character and integrity above col- 
lateral. 


It has been suggested in Eng-| 
land that one method of financing | 
might be for the banks to act to- | 
gether in the share capital of one| 
or more institutions formed to) 
work separately for certain types 
of post-war financing. No doubt 
the suggestion of the American 
Bankers Association concerning 
regional credit pools is a proposed 
American adaptation of the Eng- 
lish idea. 

We must bear in mind, of 
course, that banking conditions in 
England are very different from 
those here in America. There it is 
chiefly conducted by several very 
large institutions with branches 
throughout all of England. The 
means of meeting the problem 
here in America may well be, 
therefore, very different, but the 
problem to be met and the neces- 
sity of meeting it remains the 


a strange) 





same. 


Certainly the soundness and 
solvency of many of our institu- 
tions here at home would justify 
their setting aside a certain per- 
centage or proportion of their| 
assets to be used as venture cap- 
ital or risk capital, or whatever 
you choose to call it. Bearing in 
mind the’ responsibilities our) 
banks will be called upon to meet, | 
a conservative course would be) 
further to enlarge their capital 
funds and to strengthen their po- 
sition for the future by continuing 
to restrict their dividends to the 
reasonable level generally pre- 
vailing at this time. 


Suppose a new enterprise could 








be located in a certain community 


/—an enterprise with able man- 


agement and every prospect of 
success. Its payroll would give 
employment to a number of per- 
sons, thus increasing the prosper- 
ity and well-being of the entire 
community. A reasonable sum of 
money would have to be bor- 
rowed to start the business. Let 
us suppose that there are a half 
dozen banks in the community. 
No one of them could safely or 
properly lend the entire amount) 
required, but the six banks act- 
ing together could readily do so. 
Why should not all of the six 
banks contribute for this purpose’ 
such a proportion of capital as) 
soundness and _ solvency would | 
permit? Of course, there would be 
problems to work out, such as the 
allocation of deposits and the 
representation of the banks in the 
management. The best qualified 
person locally, regardless of his 
particular bank affiliations, should 
be the man selected. Instead of 
local jealousies, there would have 
to be teamwork for the good of 
the entire community. But as I 
see it, when legitimate business 
needs arise, there must be this 
sort of teamwork, this kind of 
cooperation if small private busi- 








if our banks are to continue to| 
serve their communities. 

The small country bank must! 
be prepared to do its share in fi- | 
nancing the farmer, the mechanic | 


'as they do today. 


| important that there begin to be 
| placed upon their boards of direc- 
| tors new men, men of vision, men 


young in spirit and in viewpoint. 
A mixture of the conservatism of 
the past with the more modern 
spirit of the future would pro- 
vide an ideal balance. 

Great corporations, large aggre- 
gations of capital, mass produc- 
tion with consequent low cost 
products and large employment 
are a necessary part of this indus- 
trial age, but the real strength of 
democracy lies in the land. | It 
lies in small business, in the farm- 
er, the mechanic, the shopkeeper, 
the small merchant, in the coun- 
try bank and in the small city 
bank. May the day never come 
when local requirements must be 
supplied by the government and 
not by the banks of their own 
communities. May our citizens 
never be placed in financial bond- 
age to Washington. 


Up to the present time no defi- 
nite solution of the problem has 
finally been reached. A solution 
must be found shortly. So firm 
is the conviction in certain quar- 
ters that private banking will not 
provide the necessary credit, that 
legislation has been prepared for 
introduction in the Congress at 
the proper time providing for 
such credit. Together with their 


‘continued splendid service in the 


financing of the war, let the bank- 


'ers of America develop promptly 


an effective program to finance 
the peace, to the end that unem- 
ployment may, to a large degree, 
be privately averted. Let them 
develop an adequate program of 
private financing before Congress 
is compelled to develop one of 
public financing. 

But if our bankers here in 
America are to adopt the view- 
point of the English bankers, what 
will be the attitude of the super- 
visory authorities, both national 
and state? Will they lag behind 
the progressive trend of the 
times? Will they render the banks 
impotent to combat unemploy- 
ment by adhering too strictly to 
the formulas of the past? I hope 
not. New conditions require new 
formulas, new _ standards, new 
viewpoints. We who are called 
upon to supervise must have them 
just as our banks must have them. 

I believe that our banks are 
ready, willing, and able to finance 
our post-war requirements. Sel- 
dom, if ever, have they held assets 
of such high quality and liquidity 
Their capital 
structures have continued to ex- 
pand, but their policies and opera- 
tions today are regulated, con- 
trolled and influenced by three 
distinct Federal agencies as well 
as by the State banking systems. 
If an enlightened and progressive 
policy is to be adopted, the team- 
work of all will be required. 


Two of the federal agencies are 
supervisors. The third, however, 
insures your deposit liability. Its 
chief objective is protection 
against ioss and its policies must 
naturally be colored by the insur- 
ance company point of view. Now, 
to have two branches of the Fed- 
eral Government say, “You must 
do it or the Government will” 
and then have a third say, “you 
cannot do it” will never solve 
anything. 

I believe that the entire situa- 
tion calls for prompt mutual 


agreement. I propose that a con- 


returned from the war who wishes | ference be held at an early date 
to start a repair shop, and the| where accredited representatives 
legitimate local needs of the in-| of each of the three Federal agen- 


dividual or a small group of indi-| cies, of the National Association of 


viduals. Recent legislation in the! Supervisors of State Banks and 
Congress for the benefit of return-| representatives of the bankers can 
ing veterans now makes possible seek mutual agreement upon a 
legitimate loans to them by the, sound and workmanlike plan for 


government up to a 


certain| adequate post-war financing by 


amount, but our banks must be) the banks of our nation. The is- 


prepared to do the rest. 


| sues at stake, the problems likely 


Now if the banks are to assume|to arise from future unemploy- 
the new duties and the new re- | ment, are too great to permit of 


sponsibilities of another era, it is either disagreement or delay. 
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Sioody’s Bond Prices And Bond Yield Average 


Moody’s computed bond prices and bond yield averages ar 


given in the following table. 


1944-— 
Daily 
Averages 
Oct. 3 

2 
Sep. 30 
29 
28 
27 
26 
25 
23 
22 
21 
20 
19 
18 
1 
15 
14 
13 
12 
11 


9 


Stock Exchange 
Stock Exchange 


119.81 
119.89 
119.84 
119.84 
120.08 
120.10 
120.18 
120.23 
120.27 
120.15 
120.13 
120.01 
119.88 
119.99 


119.66 
119.35 
119.68 
120.21 
119.47 
120.44 
119.29 
120.87 
116.85 


Aug. 2 


duly 2 


June: 


May 


Jan. 

High 1944 ___ 
Bow 1944 ___ 
High 1943___. 


1 Year Ago 
Oct. 2, 1943_- 
2 Years Ago 
Oct. 3, 1942__ 


120.62 


1944— 
Daily 
Averages 
Oct. 


86 

85 

85 

-85 
86 

-86 
85 

4 

3 

3 

3 

4 

4 

5 

4 

4 

4 
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MOODY’S BOND PRICESt 
(Based on Average Yields) 
Avge. 
Corpo- 
rate* 
112.56 
112.56 
112.56 
112.56 
112.56 
112.56 
112.56 
112,56 
112.56 
26 
2.56 
2.56 
12.56 
.56 
2.56 
2.50 
2.56 
2.56 
2.56 
2.56 
2.56 
2.56 
112.56 
112.56 
112.56 


Corporate by Groups* 
R. R. P.U. Indus. 
106.74 114.08 117.20 
106.74 114.08 
106.74 114.08 
106.74 114.08 
106.92 114.08 
106.74 114.08 
106.13 114.08 
106.74 114.08 
106.7 114.08 
106. 114.08 
106 114.08 
106. 114.27 
106. 114.27 
106. 114.27 
106 114.27 
106. 114.27 
106 114.27 
105. 114.27 
106. 114.27 
106. 114.27 
106. 114.27 
106. 114.27 
106. 114.27 
106.7 114.27 
106.74 114.27 


Corporate by Ratings* 

Aaa Aa A Baa 
118.60 117.00 103.13 
118.60 117.00 103.13 
118.60 116.80 103.13 
118.60 116.80 103.13 
118.60 116.80 103.1: 
118.6G 117.00 103.1: 
118.60 .00 103.1: 
118.80 00 103.1: 
118.60 .20 103.1: 
118.60 20 103.15 
118.60 .20 103.13 
118.60 20 103.1: 
118.80 .20 103.15 
118.80 20 103.1: 
118.80 20 103. 
118.80 20 103.1% 
118.80 20 103.1: 
118.60 20 103.1 
118.80 .20 103.1: 
118.CO 20 103.12 
118.80 20 103.1: 
118.80 a0 103.15 
118.80 .20 103.1% 
118.80 .20 103.13 
118.80 .20 103. 
Closed. 
Closed. 
118.80 
118.80 
118.60 
118.60 
118.80 
118.60 
118.60 
118.60 
118.60 
118.60 
118.40 
118.40 
118.60 
118.60 


118.40 
118.40 
118.20 
118.20 
118.20 


118.80 
118.20 
119.41 
116.80 
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117,00 
117.09 
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117.20 
117.20 
117.20 
117.20 
20 

.40 

20 
7.20 
7.20 
7.20 
7.20 
7.20 
7.00 
7.00 
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112.37 
112.19 
112.19 
112.19 
112.19 
112.19 
112.19 
112.00 
112.00 
112.19 
112.19 
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20 
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1.341 


.29 
.20 
.20 
117.20 
117.29 
117.09 
117.26 
117.44 
117.40 
117.40 
117.20 
1Li.zJ 
117.20 
117.90 


117.00 
116.41 
116.22 
116.22 
116.41 
117.40 
116.02 
117.40 
114.46 


114.27 1 
114.27 1 
114.08 1 
114.08 
114.08 
114.27 
114.27 
114.08 
114.08 
113.89 
113.89 
113.70 
113.89 
113.89 


113.89 
113.70 
113.70 
113.50 
413.31 
114.27 
113.12 
114.27 
111.81 


106.74 
106.74 
106.92 
106.92 
106.74 
106.56 
106.56 
106.39 
106.21 
106.04 
106.04 
105.86 
105.69 
105.86 


105.86 
105.34 
104.66 
104.31 
104.14 


106.92 
103.30 
103.47 

97.16 


103. 

103. 

103. 

103.30 
103. 

103.13 
103.13 
103.13 
102.96 
102.80 
102.63 
102.63 
102.46 
102.46 


102.30 
101.47 
100.81 
109.32 
100.16 


103.30 
99.04 
99.36 
92.35 


112.00 
112.19 
112.37 
112.37 
112.19 
112.19 
112.19 
112.19 
112.37 
112.00 
112.00 
112.00 
111.81 
111.81 


111.81 
111.62 
111.25 
111.07 
111.07 


112.56 
110.88 
111.81 
108.88 


117.20 
117.40 
117.20 
117.00 
117.00 
116.80 
117.00 
117.20 
117.00 
116.80 
116.80 
116.61 
116.61 
116.80 
116.80 
116.61 
116.41 
116.41 
116.22 
117.40 
116.22 
117.00 
113.89 


112.56 
112.75 
112.56 
112.56 
112.56 
112.37 
112.56 
112.56 
112.56 
112.37 
112.19 
112.19 
112.19 
112.19 


112.19 
111.81 
111.44 
111.25 
111.07 


112.75 
110.70 
111.44 
107.44 
116.22 111.25 98.73 103.13 113.89 116.41 


110.88 119.00 


107.27 117.00 113.89 103.52 92.35 97.16 111.62 114.27 


MOODY’S BOND YIELD AVERAGES 
(Based on Individual Closing Prices) 
Avge. 
Corpo- 
Tate* 
3.03 
3.03 
3.03 
3.03 
3.03 
3.03 
3.03 
3.03 
3.03 
3.03 
3.03 
3.03 
3.03 
3.03 
3.03 
3.03 
3.03 
3.03 
3.03 
3.03 
3.03 
3.03 
3.03 
3.03 ‘ 
3.03 2.71 


Corporate by Groups* 
R. R. P. U. Indus. 

3.35 2.95 2.79 

3.35 2.95 2.79 
2.95 2.80 
2.95 2.80 
2.95 
2.95 
2.95 
2.95 
2.95 
2.95 
2.95 
2.94 
2.94 
2.94 


Corporate by Ratings* 
Aaa Aa A Baa 
2.72 2.80 3.56 
2.80 3.56 
2.81 3.56 
2.81 3.56 
2.81 3.56 
2.80 3.56 
2.80 3.56 
2.80 3.56 
2.79 3.56 
2.79 3.56 
2.79 3.56 
3.56 
3.56 
3.56 
3.56. 
3.56 
3.56 
3.56 
3.56 
3.56 
3.56 
3.56 
3.56 
3.56 
3.56 
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Stock Exchange Closed. 
Stock Exchange Closed. 


1.81 
1.81 
1.81 
1.81 
1.79 
1.79 
1.79 
1.78 
1.78 
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OD dhirgs 
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May 26_- 


Apr. 28_. 


3 
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Hich 1944__-_ 
Low 1944 ___- 
High 1943__-- 
Low 1943 
1 Year Ago 

Oct.- 2, 1943 

' 2 Years Ago 
Oct. 3;.1942_. 
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1.80 


2.05 


(3% 


fevel or the average movement of actual price quotations. 
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2.94 
2.94 
2.95 
2.95 
2.95 
2.94 
2.94 
2.95 
2.95 
2.96 
2.96 
2.97 
2.96 
2.96 
2.96 
2.97 
2.97 
2.98 
2.99 
3.00 
2.94 
3.07 
2.94 


3.03 
3.02 
3.03 
3.03 
3.03 
3.04 
3.03 
3.03 
3.03 
3.04 
3.05 


2.71 
2.71 
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2.83 


3.32 2.80 2.96 3.25 4.25 3.93 3.08 2.94 


*These prices are computed from average yields on the basis of one “‘typical’’ bond 
% coupon, maturing in 25 years) and do not purport to show either the average 


They merely serve to 


iilustrate in a more comprehensive way the relative levels and the relative movement 
of yield averages, the latter being the true picture of the bond market. 
+The latest complete list of bonds used in computing these indexes was published 


in the issue of Jan. 14, 1943. page 202. 
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Wholesale Prices Up 0.1% For Week Ended 
Sept. 23, Labor Department Reports 


Higher prices 


for grains and for fruits and vegetables caused 


the Bureau of Labor Statistics’ index of commodity prices in primary 
markets to rise 0.1% during the week ended Sept. 23, said advices 
issued by the U. S. Department of Labor on Sept. 28, which also 


stated: 


Industrial commodity markets continued relatively steady with 
minor reductions reported for certain types of lumber and for shear- 


€ | 


117.20 | 


117.00 | 


ithe contrary, declined 5.0%. 


-00 | 





The increase brought the all-commodity. index to 103.7% of 


lings. 
apove the corresponding week of Augast and 


19Zu 1eVe.1u, V.2% 


Lace 


0.8% higher than at the end of September, last year,” according | 


to the report, which continued: 

“Farm Preducts and Foods—Led by an increase of 1.2% for 
grains, particularly wheat and oats, average prices for farm prod- 
ucts in primary markets rose 0.6% during the week. In addition, 
quotations were higher for cows, eggs, apples, citrus fruits, hay and 
petatoes. Lower prices were reported for cotton, for steers and live 
poultry at New York, and for onions and sweet potatoes. In the 
past four weeks average prices for farm products have risen 0.8%; 
they are, however, 0.8% lower than at this time last year. 

“The 2.7% advance in prices for fresh fruits 
(chiefly apples, citrus fruits and potatoes) largely accounted for an 
increase of 0.5% in average prices for foods at the primary market 
level during the week ended Sept. 23. Minor price increases ‘were 
reported for cured pork, and for flour in some areas. 
Average prices for foods have advanced 
0.3% since the latter part of August, but are 0.6% lower than at 
the end of September 1943. 

“industrial Commodities—Few changes occurred in industrial 
commodity markets. Quotations for sheepskins were off about 2%. 


Most types of Douglas fir lumber, except timbers, declined and prices ' 


were also lower for maple flooring. Rosin continued to advance 


and average prices for cement rose fractionally as a result of higher 


ceiling prices in the southwestern area.” 

The Labor Department included the following 
report: 

Note—During the period of rapid changes caused by price con- 
trols, materials allocation, and rationing, the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics will attempt promptly to report changing prices. 
marked (*), however, must be considered as preliminary and subject 
to such adjustment and revision as required by later and more com- 
plete reports. 

The following tables show (1) index numbers for the principal 
groups of commodities for the past three weeks, for Aug. 25, 1944 
and Sept. 25, 1943, and the percentage changes from a week ago, 
a month ago, and a year ago, and (2) percentage changes in sub- 
group indexes from Sept. 16 to 23, 1944. 


notation in its 


WHOLESALE PRICES FOR WEEK ENDED SEPT. 23, 1944 

(1926100) 

Percentage change to 

Sept. 23, 1944 from 
9-16 8-26 9-25 
1944 1944 1943 


+ 0.1 +0.2 + 0.8 


9-25 
1943 
102.9 


8-26 
1944 
*103.5 


9-9 
1944 


*103.6 


9-16 
1944 
*103.6 


9-23 
1944 
*103.7 


Commodity Groups— 
All commodities 





+ 


123.8 
104.9 
118.4 
97.0 
81.6 
103.8 
112.5 
100.2 
104.2 
92.6 
112.6 
92.8 
100.1 


121.8 
104.0 
116.6 
97.6 
83.7 
*103.8 
116.0 
105.3 
106.0 
93.3 
112.5 
93.9 
161.0 


122.2 
103.9 
116.5 
98.2 
83.8 
*103.8 
116.6 
104.9 
106.1 
$3.3 
112.8 
94.1 
“101.1 


122.1 
103.8 
116.6 
98.3 
83.7 
*103.9 
116.1 
164.9 
106.1 
93.3 
112.8 
94.1 
*101.1 


122.8 
104.3 
116.5 
98.3 
83.7 
*103.9 
115.9 
104.9 
106.1 
93.3 
113.3 


Farm products 
EES =e SS Rater naa ee aes 
Hides and leather products 
Textile products 
Puel and lighting materials______ 
Metals and metal products 
Building materials 
Chemicals and allied products__-_- 
Housefurnishing goods 
Miscellaneous commodities__—___.- 
Raw materials 
Semimanufactured articles 94.1 
Manufactured products___~~_ *101.1 
All commodities other than 

farm products **99.6 
4ll commodities other than 

farm products and foods 

*Preliminary. 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES IN SUBGROUP INDEXES FROM 
SEPT. 16, 1944 TO SEPT. 23, 1944 
Increases 
2.7 Cement - 
Grains ; 1.2 Other foods - , 
Other farm products ERT 1.0 Paint and paint materials 
Bituminous coal ,_.- ear 4 0. 
Decreases 


Livestock and poultry 0.5 Lumber 
Hides and skins ik 


Electric Output For Week Ended Sept. 30, 1944 
Slightly Exceeds That Of Same Week In 1943 


The Edison Electric Institute, in its current weekly report, esti- 
mated that the production of electricity by the electric light and 
power industry of the United States for the week ended Sept. 30, 1944 
was approximateiy 4,365,907,000 kwh., compared with 4,359,003,000 
kwh. in the corresponding week a year ago, an increase of 0.2%. The 
output for the week ended Sept. 23, 1944, was 0.4% higher than that 
of the similar period in 1943. 

PERCENTAGE INCREASE OVER PREVIOUS YEAR 


——Week Ended 
0 Sept. 23 Sept. 12 
0.6 *1.6 
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*98.8 *98.8 *98.8 *98.7 97.4 


Pruits and vegetables 


0.5 
0.3 











Major Geographical Divisions— 
New England__________ 
Middle Atlantic_ 
Central Industrial____ 
West Central___.___ 
Southern States 
Rocky Mountain___-___ 
| Sen wee 


Sept. 


7 
a) 


-« 


9 


a 
o 


3 
3 

*4.0 
3 2.2 
6 6.4 
7 5.9 
2 
4 


Rr O, 


. 


PAWN 


ot 


*9.6 
*1.9 


i 
ROU N SO 


| 
] 


° 
& 


Total United States___________ 0.2 0.4 
*Decrease under similar week in 1943. 


DATA FOR RECENT WEEKS (Thousands of Kilowatt-Hours) 


% Change 
over 1943 


5.6 


1929 


1,689,925 
1,699,227 
1,702,501 
1,723,428 


1,592,075 
1,711,625 
1,727,225 
1,732,031 
1,724,728 


1,729,667 
1,733,110 
1,750,056 
1,761,594 
1,674,588 
1,863,259 
1,792,131 
1,777,854 
1,819,276 


1932 
1,435,471 
1,441,532 
1,440,541 
1,456,961 


1,341,730 
1,415,704 
1,433,903 
1,440,386 
1,426,986 


1,415,122 
1,431,910 
1,436,440 
1,464,700 
1,423,977 
1,476,442 
1,490,863 
1,499,459 
1,505,219 


1942 


3,372,374 
3,463,528 
3,433,711 
3,457,024 


3,424,188 
3,428,916 
3,565,367 
3,625,645 
3,649,146 
3,637,070 
3.654,795 
3,673,717 
3,639,961 
3,672,921 
© 563,403 
3,756,922 
3,720,254 
3,682,794 


1943 


3,925,893 
4,040,376 
4,098,401 
4,120,038 


4,110,793 
3,919,398 
4,184,143 
4,196,357 
4,226,705 


4,240,638 
4,287,827 
4,264,824 
4,322,195 
4,350,511 
4,229,262 
4,358,512 
4,359,610 
4,359,003 


Week Ended— 1944 


4,144,490 
4,264,600 
4,287,251 
4,325,417 


4,327,359 
3,940,854 
4,377,152 
4,380,930 
4,390,762 
4,399,433 
4,415,368 
4,451,076 
4,418,298 
4,414,735 
4,227,900 
4,394,839 
4,377,339 
4,365,907 


June 10 __ 
wane 17 
June 24 __-. 


July 1 
July 8 
July 15 
Suly 22 
July 29 
Aug. 5 
4{ug. 12 
Lug. i9 
Aug. 26 —_ 
Jept. 2 
Jept. 9 
Jept. 16 
Sept. 23 
Sept. 30 


ttt Ph ttet +ttte +4+4+4 


SOSSHr VEOW WEBOD MAN 
WRoOOWNAON DREW OD 


and vegetables | 


Oatmeal, on | 


Indexes | 


End Bicycle Rationing 
In announcing on Sept. 23 that 
'rationing of bicycles was ended 
that day by the Office of Price 
Administration, OPA Administra- 
tor Chester Bowles said that “this 
action was taken because so few 
bicycles are on hand, and so few 
scheduled for production that ra- 
tioning now serves little useful 
| purpose.” He added: 

“We began bicycle rationing in 
May, 1942, with a national stock- 
pile of about 200,000 bicycles. We 
have been rationing this stockpile 
plus the Victory model produc- 
tion. Now the stockpile is gone, 
and current production is too low 
to make it worth while to burden 
our War Price and Rationing 

| Boards and the public with ra- 
tioning.” 

The OPA also said: 

“Although bicycles are taken 
off rationing by today’s action, bi- 
cycle dealers are required to hold 
all records of rationing sales, in- 
ventories, ete., for six months. 

Today’s action has been taken 
with the concurrence of the War 
| Production Board.” 


Washington advices to the “Wall 

Street Journal” of Sept. 25 stated 
that bicycles may be produced for 
| civilian use if their manufacture 
does not interfere with war out- 
|; put, the War Production Board 
| has ruled. In part these advices 
| stated: 

“The Board discontinued ration- 
ing of bicycles to civilians and 
amended limitation order L-52 to 
permit 10 bicycle plants in the 
United States to resume produc- 
tion along with the two bicycle 
plants that have been making 
them during the last two years. 


“Manufacture of the bicycles 
still will be restricted if shortages 
of materials and manpower exist, 
however, and each producer must 
file- applications with WPB on 
Form C.M.P.-4B (controlled ma- 
terials) and W.P.B.-3820 (mane- 
power). 


Cotton Spinning 
For August 


The Bureau of the Census an- 
nounced on Sept. 21 that, accord- 
ing to preliminary figures, 23,- 
254,192 cotton spinning spindles 
were in place in the United States 
on Aug. 31, 1944, of which 22,- 
240,676 were operated at some 
time during the month, compared 
with 22,289,904 for July, 22,372 494 
for June, 22,387,784 for May, 
22,411.922 for April and 22,- 
635,336 for August 1943. The 
for May, 22,411,922 for April and 
22,635,336 for August 1943. The 
2egregate number of active spin- 
dle hours reported for the month 
was 9,952,330,677, an average of 
428 per spindle in place, compared 
with 8,607,616.897, an average of 
370 per spindle in place for last 
month, and _  10,093,811,448, an 
average of 431 per spindle in 
place for August 1943. Based on 
an activity of 80 hours per week, 
cotton spindles in the United 
States were operated during Au- 
gust 1944 at 116.3% capacity. This 
percentage compares, on the same 
basis, with 115.5 for July, 1185 
for June, 119.0 for May, 124.9 for 
April and 122.5 for August 1943, 


Moody’s Baily 
Commodity Index 


Tuesday, Sept. 26, 1944. | 

Wednesday, Sept. 27___ 

Thursday, Sept. 28 

Fridav, Sept. 29 

Saturday, Sept. 30 

Monday, Oct. .2 

Tuesday, Oct. 3 ; 

Two weeks ago, Sept. 19_ 

Month ago, Sept. 2_____ 

Year ago, Oct. 2, 1943___ 

1943 High, April 1 
Low, Jan. 2 

*1944 High, Oct. 3 

Low, Jan. 5__- 





252.4 
252.9 
253.0 
253.2 
253.4 
253.3 
253.7 


250.4 
250.1 
: R 253.3 
ee Oe 

a - 240:2 
253.7 
247.0 
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Weekly Coal And Coke Production Statistics 


The Solid Fuels Administration, U. S. Department of the Interior, | 


in its latest report, states that the total production of soft coal in the 
week ended Sept. 23, 1944 is estimated at 11,850,000 net tons, an in- 
crease of 250,000 tons, or 2.2%, over the preceding week. 
responding week of 1943, output amounted to 12,180,000 tons. Cum- 
ulative production of soft coal from Jan. 1 to Sept. 23, 1944 totaled 
459,030,000 net tons, as compared with 432,645,000 tons in the same 
period last year, a gain of 6.1%. ; 

According to the U. S. Bureau of Mines, output of Pennsylvania 
anthracite for the week ended Sept. 23, 1944 was estimated at 1,282,- 
000 tons, an increase of 19,000 tons (1.5%) over the preceding week. 
When compared with the production in the corresponding week of 
1943 there was a decrease of 24,000 tons, or 1.8% The calendar year 
to date shows an increase of 5.7% when compared with the corres- 
ponding period in 1943. 

The Bureau of Mines also reported that the estimated production 
of beehive coke in the United States for the week ended Sept. 23, 1944 
showed a decrease of 2,800 tons when compared with the output for 
the week ended Sept. 16, 1944; and was 45,400 tons less than for the 
corresponding week of 1943. 


ESTIMATED UNITED STATES PRODUCTION OF COAL, IN NET TONS 
—__—_———-Week Ended—__—-_ -——- Januarv 1 to Date———— 
Bituminous coal Sep. 23, Sep. 16, Sep. 25, *Sep. 23, Sep. 25, Sep. 25, 
and lignite— 1944 1944 1943 1944 1943 1937 
Total incl. mine fuel 11,850,000 11,600,000 12,180,000 459,030,000 432,645,000 322,991,000 








Daily average 1.975.000 1,933,000 2,030,000 2,028,000 1,900,000 1,433,009 
*Revised. +Subject to current adjustment. 
ESTIMATED PRODUCTION OF PENNSYLVANIA ANTHRACITE AND COKE 
(In Net Tons) 
— ——Week Ended-———— — ———Calendar Year to Date ——— 
tSep. 23, $Sep. 16, Sep. 25, Sep. 23, Sep. 25, Sep. 25, 
Penn. anthracite— 1944 1944 1943 1944 1943 1937 
*Total incl. coll. fuel 1,282,000 1,263,000 1,306,000 47,848,000 45,259,000 36,887,000 
¢Commercial produc. 1,231,600 1,212,000 1,254,000 45,934,000 43,449,000 35,043,000 
Beehive coke— 
United States total 124,000 126,800 169,400 5,488,700 5,750,700 2,592,500 


*Includes washery and dredge coal and coal shipped by truck from authorized 


operations. tExcludes colliery fuel. {Subject to revision. Revised. 


ESTIMATED WEEKLY PRODUCTION OF COAL, BY STATES 
(In Net Tons) 


(The current weekly estimates are based on railroad carloadings and river shipments 
@nd are subject to revision on receipt of monthly tonnage reports from district and 
State sources or of final annual returns from the operators.) 


Week Ended 




















Sep. 16, Sep. 9, Sep. 18, Sep. 18, 
State— 1944 1944 1943 1937 
SSE OE eR 372,000 365,000 365,000 256,000 
SEF SE TS ee eae 5,000 5,000 5,000 3,000 
Arkansas and Oklahoma______ 103,000 90,000 93,000 65,000 
RSET ae I TERE ie Oe 133,000 118,000 172,000 135,000 
Georgia and North Carolina___ 1,000 1,006 1,000 ° 
i au Nii a sn lin dpcinpiseie 1,355,000 1,235,600 1,527,000 1,005,000 
SES Se nee te ae 560,000 465,000 559,000 370,000 
SER CEESSS Sa ec RERSPE: OF aecalire t= Nema 44 000 39,000 48,000 75,000 
Kansas and Missouri_______-_ 173,000 150,000 143,000 138,000 
Kentucky—Eastern_____.____- 954,000 934,000 958,000 864,000 
Kentucky-—Western__________ 372,000 308,000 304,000 169,000 
NS i vi cniee acces eed aceeto-ce 35,000 31,000 37,000 32,000 
a ie ee 3,000 1,000 3,000 15,000 
Montana (bitum. & lignite) __. 85,000 92,000 91,600 e 60,000 
New Mexico____~_-~- =eoe8 33,000 29,000 34,000 27,000 
North & South Dakota (lignite) 46,000 39,060 43,000 39,000 
car seh snes arenes sections Bike 700,000 560,000 662.000 522,000 
Pennsylvania (bituminous ) 2,950,000 2,605,000 2,994,000 2,309,000 
mennessee.. aa 145,000 136,000 136,000 109,000 
Texas (bituminous & lignite )__ 3,000 2,000 4,000 21,000 
ETE Gisele TRC eS Re 135,000 114,000 103.090 a0.000 
Virginia_ < a fe ea 352,000 370,000 394,000 298,000 
Washington........_.____ Le 30,000 28,000 26,000 35,000 
¢*West Virginia—Southern__-__- 2,018,000 2,125,060 2,240,000 1,924,0u0 
West Virginia—Northern-_-__- 812.000 893,000 925,000 565,000 
eo aR ER lee A ce SOS ND 180,000 165,000 182,000 127,000 
§Other Western States_._______ ° ? 
Total bituminous & lignite__ 11,600,090 10,900,000 12,049,000 9,249,000 
Pennsylvania anthracite______ 1,263,000 1,143,000 1,270,000 794,000 
PUN: GARE WON oi ansites omnes ns 12,863,000 12,043,000 13,319,000 10,043,000 


tIncludes operations on the N. & W.; C. & O.; Virginian; K. & M.; B. C. & G.; and 
On the B. & O. in Kanawha, Mason and Clay counties. tRest of State, including the 
Panhandle District and Grant, Mineral and Tucker counties. §Includes Arizona and 
Oregon. “Less than 1,000 tons. 





- Givil Engineering Construction $30,845,000 


For Week 


Civil engineering construction volume in continental U. S. totals 
$30,845,000 for the week. This volume, not including the construction 
by militray engineers abroad, American contracts outside the coun- 
try, and shipbuilding, is 60% higher than in the preceding week, and 
5% above the previous four-week moving average, but is 39% below 
the total reported to “Engineering News-Record” for the correspond- 
ing 1943 week. The report made public on Sept. 28, continued as 
follows: 

Private work tops last week by 21% and public construction is up 
72% as a result of the 27% gain in state and municipal work and the 
94% gain in federal. Compared with the 1943 week, however, private 
work is down 69%, and public is off 24% despite the 61% increase in 
state and municipal. 

The current week’s construction brings 1944 volume to $1,379,- 
561,000 for the 39 weeks, a decrease of 45% from the $2,488,373,000 re- 
ported for the 1943 period. Private construction, $291,267,000, is 12% 
below last year, and public work, $1,088,294,000, is 50% lower. 

Civil engineering construction volumes for the 1943 week, last 
week, and the current week are: 


Sept. 30,1943 Sept. 21,1944 Sept. 28, 1944 


‘Total U. S. Construction. $50,722,000 $19,235,000 $30.845,000 
Private Construction -._. 17,146,000 4,397,000 5,338,000 
Public Construction __.._ 33,576,000 14,838,000 25,507,000 
State and Municipal-_- 3,915,000 4.955,000 6.306.000 
I 5 caries sini ars pera 29,661,000 9,883,000 19,201,000 


In the classified construction groups, gains over last week are in 
‘waterworks, sewerage, industrial and public buildings, earthwork 
and drainage, streets and roads, and unclassified construction. In- 
creases over the 1943 week are in waterworks, industrial buildings, 
earthwork and drainage, and streets and roads. Subtotals for the 
week in each class of construction are: waterworks, $964,000; sewer- 
age $625.000;. bridges, $235.000; industrial buildings, $3 926,000; com- 
mercial buildings and large-scale private housing, $381,000; public 


} 
| 
| 
| 
| 


In the cor- | 











roads, $4,586,000; and unclassified 


construction, $5,784,000. 


| buildings, $11,701,000; earthwork and drainage, $2,643,000; streets and the buying continues well on the 


cautious side. Most consumers 


New capital for construction purposes for the week totals $2,- | seem intent on holding down in- 
265,000. It is made up of $1,365,000 in state and municipal bond sales, | ventories to a minimum. In fact, 
$750,000 in corporate security issues, and $150,000 in RFC loans for | observers believe that inventories 
|in numerous instances have been 
New construction financing for 1944 totals $1,612,620,000, a vol-| 


private industrial expansion. 
ume 47% 
period. 


The census report issued on 


dividual returns of the ginners shows as follows the number of bales 
of cotton ginned from the growth of 1944 prior to Sept. 16, 1944, and 
comparative statistics to the corresponding date in 1943 and 1942: 


RUNNING BALES 
(Counting round as half bales and excluding linters) 


State— 1944 1943 1942 
EE eT ‘1,816,291 3,735,881 2,077,933 
Alabama ..__--~.------~--~---~--_---.... 185,143 404,008 198,934 
SE diahidiieacnnnitaibereenip ot cniet atin cuntitnaeyi 2,489 10,128 5,150 
Ssharsas. ‘ so 148,010 302,561 104,712 
, ... _= aaa “ 6,656 9,835 9,513 
Re on - 3 188,227 343,960 260,330 
I citi taint taaicionih oe omen = 7 176,914 372,840 199,300 
ees. ina ie 292,133 738,564 407,382 
ER RENE ea 49.676 39,236 41,540 
North Carolina_-_ 59,318 75,499 57,324 
te cee onal 22,105 26,501 10,331 
SR ee ee eas 188,740 213,958 149,169 
pCR SAT EES TL OEE See na eee callie wetuth 39,580 69,782 33,860 
I aii Rect diana iialianaen oni gaiiiinewagin exeeveie 455,920 1,122,682 599,007 
All other states___-. Se, 1,380 6,327 1,481 

“Includes 48,182 bales of the crop of 1944 ginned prior to Aug. 1 which was 


counted in the supply for the season of 1943-44, 


bales of the crops of 1943 and 1942. 


The statistics in this report 


Egyptian for 1944, 3,289 for 1943, and 1,204 for 1942; also included are 
no bales of Sea-island for 1944, 8 for 1943, and 135 for 1942. 
gininng of round bales has been discontinued since 1941. 

The statistics for 1944 in this report are subject to revision when 
checked against the individual returns of the ginners beging trans- 
The revised total of cotton ginned this season prior 


mitted by mail. 
to Sept. 1 is 577,178 bales. 


Consumption and Stocks — United States 
Cotton consumed during the month of August, 1944, amounted to 


841,490 bales. Cotton on hand in 


31, was 1,710,225 bales, and in public storages and at compresses 7,- 
The number of active consuming cotton spindles for 


936,944 bales. 
the month was 22,240,676. 


In the interest of national defense, the Department of Commerce 
has discontinued until further notice the publication of statistics con- 


cerning imports and exports. 


World. Statistics 


Because of war conditions and the difficulties in obtaining de- 
pendable world statistics such data are being omitted from this report 


for the time being. 


below the $3,037,207,000 reported for the 39-week 


Cotton Ginned from Cron of 1944 Prior to Sent. 16 


1943 | 


Sept. 23, compiled from the in- 


compared with 107,053 and 48,626 


include 175 bales of American- 


The 


consuming establishments on Aug. 





Non-Ferrous Metals—Purchasing Program 
To Be Gut by FEA Following Defeat Of Germany 


“E. & M. J. Metal and Mineral Markets,” in its issue of Sept. 28, 
“Though buying of major non-ferrous metals under the 
domestic premium price plan and the foreign procurement program 
1,000 | is expected to continue until the end of the year, the industry is con- 
cerned about the possibility of cutbacks and growing pressure from 
foreign sources when the Government’s demands are reduced. The 


stated: 


annual report of the Foreign Eco- 
nomic Administration, published 
Sept. 25, states that after the de- 
feat of Germany it will be pos- 
sible to cut back our foreign pro- 
curement program for strategic 
and critical materials, although 
many will still be needed for the 
continuing war against Japan. The 
adjustment to a reduced program 
will be made in such a way, the 
report declares, as to prevent un- 
necessary financial losses to Amer- 
ican taxpayers, to best preserve 
our foreign relations, and _ to 
strengthen the foundations for a 
higher level of international trade 
after the war. Long-term objec- 
tives of the State Department are 
to the effect that we must do as 
little harm as possible to the econ- 
omies of the supplying countries 
when the cutbacks occur. Except 
for a firmer market for spot 
quicksilver, the price situation 
last week was unchanged.” The 
publication further went on to say 
in part: 
Cepper 

Fabricators consumed 138,285 
tons of copper during August, ac- 
cording to figures circulated pri- 
vately last week. This compares 
with 118,632 tons in July and 135,- 
193 tons in August last year. The 
peak month for the current year 
was April, when 160,335 tons were 
consumed. Average monthly con- 
sumption for the Jan.-Aug. pe- 
riod was 140,413 tons. Stocks of 
refined copper in the hands of 


fabricators at the end of August 
totaled 336,567 tons, which com- 
pares with 335,327 tons a month 





| previous and 399,309 tons a year 
|ago. Fabricators’ unfilled sales at 
‘the end of August involved 350,- 
'848 tons, against 508,297 tons in 
August last year. 

Use of copper by fabricators 
has been maintained at a high 
level during the first eight months 
of the year, but activity is ex- 
pected to drop on military pro- 
duction as soon as the war in Eu- 
rope ends. The _ possibility of 
sharp cutbacks in the war pro- 
gram is overhanging the market, 
which tends to obscure the out- 
look and places great weight on 
the need of quick reconversion 
for civilian consumption. 


Lead 


Fill-in orders were all that the 
lead industry expected during the 
last week, because October re- 
quirements have been provided 
for with few exceptions. Sales by 
domestic producers for the week 
amounted to 2,966 tons, against 
6,800 tons in the preceding week. 


Domestic refineries shipped 
40,884 tons of lead to consumers 
during August, against 42,966 tons 
in July, the American Bureau of 
Metal Statistics reports. Owing to 
the tight labor situation, produc- 
tion of refined from domestic ore 
amounted to only 35,934 tons, with 
recovery from secondary and for- 
eign material at 2,502 tons, or a 
total of 38,436 tons. Stock at re- 
fineries declined to 28,890 tons. 


Zine 





Though controls in zinc have | 





been modified in recent weeks, ' 


reduced to the point where con- 
sumers have little to fall back on 


| should even a small bulge in busi- 
| ness develop. 


Belgian zinc smelters, according 
to unofficial advices, remain sub- 
stantially intact, indicating that 
the enemy had little opportunity 
to damage the properties in retir- 
ing from Belgium. However, the 
smelters are said to be poorly 
supplied with concentrates. 

Revised Price Schedule No. 81 
was amended by OPA Sept. 25 to 
provide for a charge of not more 
than 20c. per net ton that may be 
added to the maximum base 
prices for zinc when, at the re- 
quest of the buyer, the seller is 
required to load primary slab zine 
in railroad cars in a manner to 
facilitate unloading by automatic 
devices (mechanical lift trucks). 
To permit the use of such devices, 
the slabs are placed on pallets o1 
skids, and piled in a manner for 
proper handling. 

Tin 

In discussions with Bolivian 
authorities in connection with the 
purchase of tin concentrates, the 
State Department let it be known 
that it is not interested in extend- 
ing government - to - government 
commodity contracts, and private 
business is expected to resume 
buying strategic materials when 
the war is over. The Bolivians, 
according to Washington advices, 
have asked that the base price be 
raised from 60c. to 66c. per pound 
of contained tin, f.o.b. South 
American ports. 

The domestic market for tin 
was unchanged. Straits quality 
tin for shipment, in cents per 
pound, was nominally as follows: 


Sept. Oct. Nov. 
Sept. 21 --. _52.000 52.000 52.000 
Sept. 22_- 52.000 52.000 52.000 
Sept. 23._.... §2.000 52.000 52.000 
Sept. 25___... - 52.000 52.000 52.000 
Sept. 26.__._._._ 52.000 52.000 52.000 
Sept... 27_..... $2,600 52.000 52.000 


Chinese, or 99% tin, continued 
at 51.125c. per pound. 


Magnesium 


Production of primary magne- 
sium during June amounted to 
29,372,000 pounds, against 34,308,-. 
000 pounds in May, according to 
the War Production Board. This 
marks the fifth successive month 
of decreased production, reflect- 
ing Government-ordered curtail- 
ment. Production of magnesium 
from secondary sources during 
June was 2,076,000 pounds, against 
2,814,000 pounds in May. 


Quicksilver 


Increased buying interest came 
into the market toward the end 
of the week and most operators 
viewed the spot situation as tight, 
with quotations firm at $104 to 
$107 per flask, New York, depend- 
ing on quantity. The San Fran- 
cisco market, according to advices 
received here, also presented a 
firmer appearance in so far as 
nearby metal was concerned. Buy- 
ing interest in forward metal was 
light. 

Silver 

The London market for silver 
was quiet and unchanged at 231d. 
The New York Official for foreign 
silver continued at 44%4c., with 
domestic metal at 705¢c. 


Illinois Bankers 
Groups Will Meet 


Groups 2, 4 and 6 of the Illinois 
Bankers Association will: hold 
their annual meetings on Oct. 12, 
10 and 9, respectively. Floyd M. 
Condit, President of the Illinois 
Bankers Association, will be guest 
speaker at all three meetings. 
Co-speaker of Mr. Condit at the 
Group 2 meeting will be Leslie C., 
Arends, Congressman 17th Dist- 
trict, while Everett M. Dirksen 
Congressman 16th District, will 
be a speaker along with Mr. Con- 
dit at the Group 6 dinner. 
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Daily Average Crude Oil Production For Week 
Ended Sepl. 23, 1944 Off Only 1,650 Barrels 


The American Petroleum Institute estimates that the daily aver- 
age gross crude oil production for the week ended Sept. 23, 1944 was 
4,743,850 barrels, a decrease of 1,650 barrels from the all-time high 
record reached in the preceding week, and 12,350 barrels lower than 
the daily average figure recommended by the Petroleum Administra- 
tion for War for the month of September 1944. The current figure, 
however, exceeded the output in the week ended Sept. 25, 1943 by 
399,450 barrels per day. Daily production for the four weeks ended 
Sept. 23, 1944 averaged 4,709,100 barrels. Further details as reported 
by the Institute follow: 

Reports received from refining companies indicate that the in- 
dustry as a whole ran to stills on a Bureau of Mines basis approxi- 
mately 4,608,000 barrels of crude oil daily and produced 13,841,000 
barrels of gasoline; 1,585,000 barrels of kerosine; 4,717,000 barrels 
of distillate fuel oil, and 9,180,000 barrels of residual fuel oil during 


the week ended Sept. 23, 1944; and had in storage at the end of that 
week: 78,372,000 barrels of gasoline; 14,138,000 barrels of kerosine; 
44,781,000 barrels of distillate fuel, and 62,514,000 barrels of residual 
fuel oil. The above figures apply to the country as a whole, and do 
not reflect conditions on the East Coast. 


DAILY AVERAGE CRUDE OIL PRODUCTION (FIGURES IN BARRELS) 


*State Actual Production 
Allow- Week Change 
ables Ended from 
begin. Sep. 23, Previous 
Sep.1 1944 Week 
340,000 +342,850 + 450 
269,400 +280,900 - 300 
tee as +900 a 


Week 
Ended 
Sep. 25, 
1943 
325,250 
296,150 
1,800 


4 Weeks 
Ended 
Sep. 23, 
1944 
340,750 
270,500 
900 


*P. A. W. 
Recommen- 
dations 
September 


Oklahoma 344,000 
Kansas 


Nebraska 





98,700 
148,000 
499,250 
149,250 
371,150 
336,750 
541,100 


104,000 
140,600 
333,500 
131,200 
380,000 
263,550 
485,300 


98,700 
147,750 
504,050 
149,800 
370,950 
341,750 
543,050 


Panhandle Texas__.- 
North Texas 
West Texas 
East Central Texas_-_ 


Southwest Texas___- 
Coastal Texas 





Total Texas 2,163,000 $2,165,030 2,156,050 ,144,200 ,838,150 





81,500 
278,500 


North Louisiana 
Coastal Louisiana __ 


74,550 
288,400 


74,150 
288,550 





Total Louisiana___ 350,000 396,200 362,950 50 362,700 360,000 





81,000 
46,550 
300 

50 
202,300 
13,300 


76,300 
48,850 


81,050 — 300 
49,150 + 5,300 
300 50 

50 
195,200 
12,750 


Arkansas 
Mississippi - 


78,000 
45,000 


78,235 


210,000 
14,000 


215,450 
14,400 


— 9,950 
550 


Illinois 
Indiana 
Eastern— 
(Not incl. Ill, Ind., 
5 ais 
Kentucky 


75,200 
24,650 
56,400 
102,950 
21,750 
7,050 
109,350 


74,200 
25,000 
51,000 
100,000 
24,000 
8,000 
110,000 


— 2,450 
200 
100 

2,700 


69,200 
25,200 
50,250 
95,450 
19,600 
9,050 
106,050 


68,450 
24,600 
50,000 
101,550 
19,660 
9,150 “ns 
105,150 + 


300 
110,000 50 





.573,700 
770,700 


Total East of. Calif. 
California 


3,837,350 
871,750 


3,871,200 
885,000 


3,861,650 
382,200 


— 3,650 
$885,000 + 2,000 





Total United States 4,756,200 4,743,850 — 1,650 4,709,100 4,344,400 


*P.A.W. recommendations and state allowables, as shown above, represent the 
Production of crude oil only, and do not include amounts of condensate and natural 
@as derivatives to be produced. 


+Oklahoma, Kansas, Nebraska figures are for week ended 7:00 a.m. Sept. 21, 1944. 


tThis is the net basic allowable as of Sept. 1 calculated on a 30-day basis and 
includes shutdowns and exemptions for the entire month. With the exception of 
several fields which were exempted entirely and of certain other fields for which 
shutdowns were ordered for from 1 to 15 days, the entire state was ordered shut 
down for 6 days, no definite dates during the month being specified; operators only 
being required to shut down as best suits their operating schedules or labor needed 
to operate leases, a total equivalent to 6 days shutdown time during the calendar 
month, sRecommendation of Conservation Committee of California Oil Producers. 


CRUDE RUNS TO STILLS; PRODUCTION OF GASOLINE; STOCKS OF FINISHED 
AND UNFINISHED GASOLINE, GAS OIL AND DISTILLATE FUEL AND 
RESIDUAL FUEL OIL, WEEK ENDED SEPT. 23, 1944 
(Figures in Thousands of barrels of 42 Gallons Each) 


Figures in this section include reported totals 
plus an estimate of unreported amounts and are 
—=—therefore on a Bureau of Mines basis—— 


§Gasoline 

Production 
atRe- tStocks 
Crude fineries Finished of Gas of Re- 
Runs to Stills Includ. and Un- Oiland sidual 
Daily % Op- Natural finished Distillate Fuel 
Average erated Blended Gasoline Fuel Oil Oil 


Daily Refining 
Capacity 
Poten- 
tial % Re- 
Rate porting 


tStocks tStocks 


District— 


*Combin'd East Coast 
Texas Gulf, Louis- 
jana Gulf, North 
Louisiana-Arkansas, 
and inland Texas__ 

Appalachian— 
District No. 1... 
District No. 2 

Ind., Tl., Ky 

Okla., Kans., Mo.__- 


Rocky Mountain— 


2,518 35,364 24,361 21,164 


130 

47 
824 
418 


307 
164 
2.596 
1,472 


2,259 
1,517 
16,466 
7,043 


518 
223 
6,099 
2,046 


271 
173 
4,060 
1,550 


735 


13 
141 
817 


10 
116 
781 


29 
390 
2,086 


58 
1,634 
14,031 


13 
392 
11,129 


29 
651 
34,616 





Total U.S. B. of M. 
basis Sept. 23, 1944 

Total U. S. B. of M. 
basis Sept. 16, 1944 

U. 8S. Bur. of Mines 
basis Sept. 25, 1943 4,175 12,290 69,095 


*At the request of the Petroleum Administration for War. +tFinished, 65,614,000 
barrels; unfinished, 12,758,000 barrels. Stocks at refineries, at bulk terminals, 
in transit and in pipe lines. §Not including 1,585,000 barrels of kerosine, 4,717,000 
barrels of gas oil and distillate fuel oil and 9,180,000 barrels of residual fuel oil pro- 
duced during the week ended Sept. 23, 1944, which compares with 1,380,000 barrels, 
4,470,000 barrels and 8,214,000 barrels, respectively, in the preceding week and 
1,367,000 barrels, 4,506,000 barrels and 8,594,000 barrels, respectively, in the week 
ended Sept. 25, 1943. 


Note—Stocks of kerosine at Sept. 23, 1944 amounted to 14,138,000 barrels, as 
against 13,724,000 barrels a week earlier and 11,044,000 barrels a year before. 


4,908 4,608 13,841 78,372 44,781 62,514 


4,908 4,585 93.4 14.201 78,726 43,556 62,240 


39,116 66,896 





Trading On New York Exchanges 


The Securities and Exchange Commission made public on Sept: 
27 figures showing the volume of total round-lot stock sales on the 
New York Stock Exchange and the New York Curb Exchange and 
the volume of round-lot stock transactions for the account of all 
members of these exchanges in the week ended Sept. 9, continuing 
a series of current figures being published weekly by the Commission. 
Short sales are shown separately from other sales in these figures. 


Trading on the Stock Exchange for the account of members 
(except odd-lot dealers) during the week ended Sept. 9 (in round- 
lot transactions) totaled 1,630,426 shares, which amount was 15.80% 
of the total transactions on the Exchange of 5,158,850 shares. This 
compares with member trading during the week ended Sept. 2 of 
1,123,500 shares, or 15.80% of the total trading of 3,555,720 shares. 
On the New York Curb Exchange, member trading during the week 
ended Sept. 9 amounted to 327,280 shares, or 13.17% of the total 
volume on that exchange of 1,242,025 shares; during the Sept. 2 week 
trading for the account of Curb members of 306,410 shares was 
13.44% of total trading of 1,140,415 shares. 


Total Round-Lot Stock Sales on the New York Stock Exchange and Round-Lot Stock 
Transactions for Account of Members* (Shares) 


WEEK ENDED SEPT. 9, 1944 


Total for week 
137,210 
5,021,640 


A. Total Round-Lot Sales: 
Short sales 
tOther sales 


Total sales 5,158,850 


B. Round-Lot Transactions for Account of Members, 
Except for the Odd-Lot Accounts .of Odd-Lot 
Dealers and Specialists: 

1. Transactions of specialists in stocks in which 
they are registered— 
Total purchases 
Short sales 
tOther sales 


429,040 
51,640 
386,020 
Webel OnlOGs ova bis a sk a i es 437,660 
2. Other transactions initiated on the floor— 
"TOT TAA IOO ss. «i. isso ae ibn eicénne 
TRE SE LIE TOT: CEE NT MC 
tOther sales 


200,840 
21,500 
256,190 


yp Bt Ray ales eens Renee peewee Nt eee 277,690 


3. Other transactions initiated off the floor— 

Petal pasenames...2.... 2... Scwacucs 
Short sales 

I a i a lst 


140,300 
9,600 
135,296 


144,896 


Webel ee es ser eee 


4. Total— 
Tete DRE 6k oo ki ck ic edentninwn- 
RFS ESS RE SAE PERI SNe tan 
en ceoeibaqrianidingedaaiinateian 


770,180 
82,740 
777,506 
15.80 


ERT SS ae a ef ORD aN mnie 860,246 


Total Round-Lot Stock Sales on the New York Curb Exchange and Stock 


Transactions for Account of Members* (Shares) 


1944 


Total for week 
9,640 
1,232,385 
a. 
1,242,025 


WEEK ENDED SEPT. 9, 


4. Total Round-Lot Sales: 
Short sales____ a a ah then 
peg SI, aE eRe ARMED <a AMM aOR 


A ior a ig cs acts edb Saaimadons 


8. Round-Lot Transactions for Account of Members: 
1. Transactions of specialists in stocks in which 
they are registered— 
Total purchases 
Short sales 
tOther sales 


100,915 
3,820 
112,265 


ee i iatehitek Rea acti stipe cents cian nsineasiinniaiion 116,085 


2. Other transactions initiated on the floor— 
Total purchases 
Short sales 
tOther sales 


30,665 
1,800 
23,750 


- | ae aes a es ieee 31,550 


3. Other transactions initiated off the floor— 
Total purchases 
Short sales 
+Other sales 


22,740 
1,400 
23'925 


Total sales 25,325 


4. Total— 
REALL LLL OEE OME: COT 
MBER eT Se RES Se MCA ERE 
tOther sales 


154,320 
7,020 
165,940 


POE, i i pal 172,960 


C. Odd-Lot Transactions for Account of Specialists— 
CUSLOSHOTS? SOE GAINGk oss sn i ies on 


0 
§Customers’ other sales 47,829 


TGR Na ee ep enced 47,829 


Total sales 45,808 
*The term “members” includes all regular and associate Exchange members, their 
firms and their partners, including special partners. 


tIn calculating these percentages the total of members’ purchases and sales is 
compared with twice the total round-lot volume on the Exchange for the reason that 
the Exchange volume includes only sales. 


tRound-lot short sales which are exempted from restriction by the Commission’s 
tules are included with “other sales.’’ 


Sales marked “short exempt” are included with “other sales.” 


Four Major Bills Enacted By Congress To 
Cushion Transition From War To Peace Time 


Before the recess taken by Congress on Sept. 21, its session was 
marked by the enactment of four major bills designed to afford 
means for the smooth working of the country’s programs incident to 
the transition from war to peace, with Germany’s collapse. These 
four major bills, it was noted on Sept. 20 by the Associated Press were: 

1—Creation of the war mobilization and reconversion adminis- 
tration, through the legislation ® 
which the House, by an over-|board. This bill also is on the 
whelming voice vote sent to the | President’s desk. 

President today. e 3—A system for terminating 
2—Machinery for the disposal | war contracts, intended to facili- 








of about $100,000,000,000 of war- 
accumulated property, under the 
supervision of a three-member 





tate industry in speedily shifting 
from the production of weapons 
of war to civilian goods. This leg- 


- : r 
islation already. is on the statute 


books. 

4—The “GI Bill of Rights,” also 
made law, providing benefits for 
war veterans. 


The Associated Press likewise 
said: 

The two-point reconversion pro- 
gram laid on President Roosevelt’s 
desk in the closing days created 
the War Mobilization and Recon- 
version Administration to chart 
the transition from wartime to 
peacetime economy and set up the 
machinery for disposition of an es- 
timated $100,000,000,000 worth of 
surplus war property. 

These .two measures. supple- 
mented a twofold reconversion 
program enacted before the mid- 
summer recess, one part of which 
blueprinted the method for termi; 
nating war contracts and the 
other—the so-called “GI Bill of 
Rights’ — provided benefits for 
discharged service men. 


Supplementation of the recon 
version program will be consid- 
ered after the recess, Chairman 
Doughton (Dem.-N. C.) of the 
House Ways and Means Commit- 
tee having arranged for a study 
of back-home travel allowances 
and Federal employee unemploy- 
ment benefits after the election. 


) In its six-month session earlier 
in the year, Congress appropriated 
$67,199,237,127, boosted the na- 
| tional debt limit to $260,000,000,- 
000, passed a $2,300,000,000 tax 
bill, extended wartime price con- 
trols, provided mustering-out pay 
for service men and women, pro- 
longed the Lend-Lease program, 
and arranged for absentee voting 
by members of the armed forces. 

The recess will extend to Nov. 
14—one week after election—and 
in the Associated Press it was 
stated: 


More than a score of incumbent 
House members already have lost 
; their fights for re-election or have 
failed to seek new terms, and the 
“lame duck” list may be longer 
)when the lawmakers return. Many 
face stiff contests in the Nov. 7 
balloting. 


The enactment of the demobil- 
ization and reconversion bill was 
noted in our issue of Sept. 28, page 
1374; Congressional action on the 
bill for the disposal of surplus 
Government property was referred 
to in the same issue, page 1386. 


NYSE Odd-Lot Trading 


The Securities and Exchange 
Commission made _ public on 
Sept. 27 a summary for the week 
ended Sept. 16 of complete figures 
showing the daily volume of stock 
transactions for odd-lot account 
of all odd-lot dealers and special- 
ists who handled odd lots on the 
New York Stock Exchange, con- 
tinuing a series of current figures 
being published by the Commis- 
sion. The figures are based upon 
reports filed with the Commis- 
sion by the odd-lot dealers and 
specialists. 
STOCK TRANSACTIONS FOR THE ODD- 
LOT ACCOUNT OF ODD-LOT DEALERS’ 


AND SPECIALISTS ON THE N, Y. 
STOCK EXCHANGE 


Week Ended Sept. 16, 1944 


Odd-Lot Sales by Dealers 
(Customers’ purchases) 
Number of orders 
Number of shares 
Dollar value 


Odd-Lot Purchases by Dealers— 
(Customers’ sales) 
Number of Orders: 
Customers’ short sales.___ 
*Customers’ other sales____ 





Total 
for Week 
15,817 
440,996 
$17,043,461 


184 
15,278 
Customers’ total sales____ 15,462 
Number of Shares: 

Customers’ short sales____ 

*“Customers’ other sales____ 


6,928 
379,951 


386,879 
$13,486,751 


Customers’ total sales____ 
Dollar _value 


Round-Lot Sales by Dealers— 
Number of Shares: 
Short sales 
+Other sales 


20 


87,500 

Total sales 87,520 
Round-Lot Purchases by Dealers: 

Number of shares_______ # 152,010 


*Sales marked ‘‘short exempt” are re- 
ported with “other sales.”’ 

tSales to offset customers’ odd-lot orders, 
and sales to liquidate a long position which 
is less than a round lot are reported with 
“other sales.’ 
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Revenue Freight Gar Loadings During Week 
Ended Sent. 23, 1944 Increased 6,309 Cars 


Loading of revenue freight for the week ended Sept. 23, 1944 
totaled 898,667 cars, the Association of American Railroads an- 
nounced on Sept. 28. This was a decrease below the corresponding 
week of 1943 of 8,644 cars, or 1%, but an increase above the same 
week in 1942 of 1,240 cars or 0.1%. 

Loading of revenue freight for the week of Sept. 23 increased 
6,309 cars, or 0.7% above the preceding week. 

Miscellaneous freight loading totaled 410,954 cars, an increase 
of 3,828 cars above the preceding week, and an increase of 8,693 cars 
above the corresponding week in 1943. 

Loading of merchandise less than carload lot freight totaled 
107,559 cars, a decrease of 138 cars above the preceding week, but an 
increase of 4,953 cars above the corresponding week in 1943. 

Coal loading amounted to 175,177 cars, an increase of 3,586 cars 

above the preceding week; but a decrease of 4,637 cars below the 
corresponding week in 1943. 
Grain and grain products loading totaled 49,832 cars, a decrease 
of 278 cars below the preceding week and a decrease of 3,382 cars 
below the corresponding week in 1943. In the Western Districts 
alone, grain and grain products loading for the week of Sept. 23, 
totaled 33,796 cars, a decrease of 1,414 cars below the preceding week 
and a decrease of 4,161 cars below the corresponding week in 1943. 

Livestock loading amounted to 21.829 cars, an increase of 1.711 
cars above the preceding week but a decrease of 1,828 cars below 
the corresponding week in 1943. In the Western Districts alone load- 
ing of live stock for the week of Sept. 23 totaled 17,303 cars, an in- 
crease of 1,680 cars above the preceding week, but a decrease of 1,515 
cars below the corresponding week in 1943. 

: Forest products loading totaled 44,029 cars, an increase of 637 
cars above the preceding week and an increase of 345 cars above the 
corresponding week in 1943. 

Ore loading amounted to 75,567 cars, a decrease of 2,995 cars 
below the preceding week and a decrease of 11,580 cars below the 
corresponding week in 1943. 

Coke loading amounted to 13,720 cars, a decrease of 42 cars below 
the preceding week, and a decrease of 1,208 cars below the corre- 
sponding week in 1943. 

All districts reported decreases compared with the correspond- 
ing week in 1943, except the Southern, Centralwestern and South- 
western and all districts reported decreasess compared with 1942 ex- 
cept the Eastern, Allegheny and Centralwestern. 








1944 1943 1942 

 eveGks Of JANUATY 3. KA nccde cence 3,796,477 3,531,811 3,858,479 
mons Of Pelwuaty_............-.-. 3,159,492 3,055,725 3,122,942 
wees Of Maren... 35... see Neko 3,135,155 5,073,445 3,174,781 
ween Of Agrit_—...............- oS 4,068,625 3,924,981 4,209,907 
4 weeks of May __--- ’ satel 3,446,252 3,363,195 3,311,637 
5 weeks of June eS f. 4,343,193 4,003,393 4,139,395 
4 weeks of July__-_- nisin i= = 3,463,512 3,455,328 3,431,395 
4 weeks of August 3,579,800 3,554,694 3,487,905 
Week of September 2 898,450 901,075 887,960 
Week of September 9 825,953 834,670 814,897 
Week of September 16 892,358 902,766 903,099 
Week of September 23 898,667 907,311 897,427 

Total 32,507,934 31,508,394 32,239,824 


The following table is a summary of the freight carloadings for 
the separate railroads and systems for the week ended Sept. 23. 1944. 
During the period 53 roads showed increases when compared with 
the corresponding week a year ago. 


REVENUE FREIGHT LOADED AND RECEIVED FROM CONNECTIONS 
(NUMBER OF CARS) WEEK ENDED SEPT. 23 





Total Loads 


Railroads Total Revenue Received from 



































Freight Loaded Connections 
Eastern District— 1944 1943 1942 1944 1943 
EEE AEE AL EE OT 277 209 284 1,343 1,526 
Bangor & Aroostook__.__._..-.__--~.. 1,704 1,217 894 275 186 
pera Masine 6,799 7,033 6,318 14,971 15,178 
Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville___-- 1,322 1,317 1,467 2,020 2,223 
I No a el harhsewa evcineenn amanie 15 28 38 39 40 
eeesee Vermont... -..-...--. 1,135 1,089 1,047 2,607 2,648 
Delaware & Hudson__-.-__.---_------ 5,698 6,452 6,609 12,629 11,591 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western___-- 8,509 7,754 7,603 10,780 11,008 
Detroit & Mackinac___..__...._---~_.. 308 297 479 153 127 
Detroit, Toledo & Ironton__.--__-.--- 1,835 2,018 1,676 1,281 1,169 
Detroit & Toledo Shore Line_______--- 302 347 283 2,684 2,445 
(RRS RSE RIRERS oe NET SR gue ENR EOI OO aay 13,808 13,796 13,434 18,197 19,740 
Grand Trunk Western__._._---------. 3,762 3,972 4,522 7,610 7,065 
Lehigh & Hudson River__...._-_--~~-. 122 225 158 2,838 2,748 
Lehigh & New England____-_-_-------- 2,080 2,089 2,285 1,548 1,826 
LS , a anne ihalipiibsccas dectane 8,571 8,974 8,837 12,813 13,780 
RE RR EE AS Ey a Oy = A 2,348 2,352 2,320 3,640 3,003 
ee 6,030 6,348 6,156 287 486 
SERS EER SOR eS BEG HCE 2,674 2,380 2,425 20 119 
New York Central Lines___...---.---- 51,937 56,112 49,713 54,564 56,194 
Pine. . & Bertioré._........-... 9,325 10,074 9,090 18,961 20,317 
New York, Ontario & Westefn_~-_*__-- 1,147 1,378 1,100 3,100 2,452 
New York, Chicago & St. Louis___.-~-~-- 7,060 7,219 8,096 14,642 15,736 
W. Y., Susquehanna & Western___---~-- 492 660 365 2,024 2,485 
Pittsburgh & Lake Erie_______---~---. 7,767 8,082 7,915 9,366 8,141 
LEGAL TATE ep 5,332 5,495 5,526 7,557 7,170 
Pittsburg & Shawmut___-...-.--.---- 877 1,027 850 28 14 
Pittsburg, Shawmut & North___~.--~--- 301 400 346 267 277 
Pittsburgh & West Virginia_......---- 1,207 1,147 1,067 2,725 2,918 
ae i i eaienenes 413 386 424 1,180 1,180 
SPE Ee eS Ais Ses 6,067 6,356 6,129 12,553 12,784 
Wheeling & Lake Erie_____-.--------- 6,632 6,080 5,560 4,274 4,523 
Total Te eT 172,313 163,016 226,976 231,100 
‘ <a eee —— z 
- Allegheny District— 
Akron, Canton & Youngstown__-~------ 740 754 752 1,324 1,212 
OTe OF CIO) ot eee 47,059 46,375 42,275 27,390 29,057 
Bessemer & Lake Erie________-------- 6,315 6,980 6,862 1,780 2,162 
Buffalo Creek & Gauley_____.------~-- 319 327 295 9 4 
Cambria & Indiana____.___.._.--~--- 1,704 1,785 1,915 3 9 
Central R. R. of New Jersey___------~-- 6,872 7,555 7,614 19,417 21,109 
NN cc ae 529 643 674 70 72 
Cumberland & Pennsylvania__...-~~-- 193 223 235 10 11 
ENS SRE STIS FONE een 124 154 161 23 39 
Long RAPS VR RIOR feta. aban Re ae bs a 1,547 1,817 1,215 3,472 4,223 
Penn-Reading Seashore Lines___-~~~~-- 1,793 1,922 1,933 2,517 2,730 
Pennsylvania System___.....-------~. 89,057 87,337 82,968 | 63,983 68,506 
8 CRRA nls Sar DE penton s.. 15,830 15,380 15,093 27,835 28,774 
See Crerenuren) oo ee 18,767 21,497 20,326 6,683 8,296 
Western Maryland__._--------------- 4,234 4,294 4,288 12,988 11,687 
Ty abkendeunenmeetine libs 195,083 197,043 186,606 167,504 177,891 
— 
Pocahontas District— 
Chesapeake & Ohio___--------------- 29,025 29,034 28,247 13,631 14,558 
Norfolk & Western et 20,796 22,303 23,375 9,019 7,198 
Virginian___- - 3,815 4,707 4,790 2,475 2,584 
Total___---. .--—- 53,636 56,044 56,412 = 25,125 24,340 


-- y 









Total Loads 









































Note—Previous year's figures revised. 


Weekly Statistics Of Paperboard Industry 


We give herewith latest figures received by us from the Nationa] 

Paperboard Association, Chicago, Ill., in relation to activity in the 
paperboard industry. 
; The members of this Association represent 83% of the total! 
industry, and its program includes a statement each week from each 
member of the orders and production, and also a figure which indi- 
cates the activity of the mill based on the time operated. These 
— are advanced to equal 100%, so that they represent the tota) 
industry. 


STATISTICAL REPORTS—ORDERS, PRODUCTION, MILL ACTIVITY 





Unfilled 
Orders Production Orders Percent of Activity 
Period Recetved Tons Remaining 
1944—Week Ended Tons Tons Current Cumulative 
SRD =e is ate en te 170,421 152,461 599,322 93 95 
gn Ee SRMIHERS Pap SS 144,384 157,794 584,083 96 95 
Be ig Pesce SIS ica Ry ial 147,689 154,137 577,721 95 95 
SB Renae EIS TS WE 130,510 156,338 549,830 96 95 
RE COS Rah Se Peer 152,954 155,170 544,454 95 95 
UNE 7 eiiiadineie al engstd eheaiteisstan sean a 145,317 98,235 586,379 60 94 
Mee Si a SE Rah BITE ae 145,775 147,478 586,103 91 94 
A BE: CETTE aad POET 2 157,041 152,402 590,263 94 O4 
BM dN sg cs cereals Sc 139,743 157,720 570,626 96 94 
Pg Forth totes tec teense on 195,161 160,568 604,299 96 94 
PCE oa 140,338 158,849 585,316 96 94 
IE Bik Serer ccs 136,936 155,516 562,744 95 94 
a i a 128,596 156,921 534,174 96 94 
September Ip cc actanhcnbs tn sibicch 173,065 155,820 549,114 97 94 
Sentember  9..._..--..-- 131,988 123,758 554,352 80 94 
September 16_ -__~~_-_ = 129,481 158,178 525,730 97 94 
September 23_--_~- 125,258 161,114 486,818 96 94 


Notes—Unfilled orders of the prior week, plus orders received, less production, do 
not necessarily equal the unfilled orders at the close. Compensation for delinquent 





reports, ordeis made for or filled from steck, and other items made necessary adjust- 
ments of unfilled orders. 


Railroads Total Revenue Received from 
Freight Loaded Connections 
Southern District— 1944 1943 1942 1944 1943 | 
Alabama, Tennessee & Northern__._~-. 368 245 351 368 381 | 
Atl. & W. P.—W. R. R. of Ala_____--~--. 813 653 681 2,607 2,601 
Atlanta, Birmingham & Coast__-___--. 784 623 712 1,226 1,012 
Menem CORR ee eee i 11,243 10,697 11,268 9,799 9,425 
ce SS Oe a ae 3,486 3,766 4,800 4,476 4,519 
Charleston & Western Carolina_______ 413 324 393 1,636 1,336 
Cltesehiteid. i. Bees fn ia 1,669 1,629 1,757 3,010 2,532 
Columbus & Greenville + sy ede 323 379 530 366 182 
Durham & Southern_________________ 126 119 131 706 328 
eo aS at eens 728 1,331 763 1,517 1,570 
Gainesville Midland___________ $ 48 30 40 111 107 
EE REET enn Conmtenean se 1,187 931 1,398 2,873 2,858 
Georgia & Florida__________ Re eae 474. 365 321 600 507 
Gulf, Mobile & Ohio________ “ 4,680 4,104 4,581 4,277 3,989 
Hlinois Central System____ Shs Saar 31,893 29,240 32,017 17,449 17,111 
Louisville & Nashville_____ PRESEN Bele 25,651 25,006 26,519 12,212 11,768 
Macon, Dublin & Savannah___-. ‘ 181 218 197 692 759 
BMissiastppl Central... 408 284 222 632 484 
Nashville, Chattanooga & St. L._______ 3,422 3,557 3,884 5,039 4,911 
Norfolk Southern___........._..._ 1,039 1,010 1,373 1,779 1,784 
Pipadmont Morthern.—.. 418 340 321 1,232 1,209 
Richmond, Fred. & Potomac__________ 330 413 424 9,381 9,972 
Reames Bir Line. 8,912 8,825 10,202 8,604 7,667 
ESTE RD Cea een 23,967 21,256 23,703 23,371 23,533 
‘Temnensee Central... 596 520 538 918 938 
Winston-Salem Southbound__________. 121 138 119 989 984 
i ETAT EES STEED RRP 123,340 116,003 127,245 115,870 112,467 
= 
Northwestern District— 
Chicago & North Western___.________. 20,886 22,474 20,509 14,974 15,868 
Chicago Great Western__._.....____ . 2,542 2,851 2,843 3,406 3,438 
Chicago, Milw., St. P. & Pac._._.______- 22,476 24,394 21,349 10,946 11,743 
Chicago, St. Paul, Minn. & Omaha___-. 3,755 4,497 4,037 4,016 4,686 
Duluth, Missabe & Iron Range___-_____ 25,947 29,659 28,415 230 423 
Duluth, South Shore & Atlantic______- 1,242 1,449 1,214 615 562 
Elgin, Joliet & Eastern________-______ 8,806 8,750 9,977 10,254 10,307 
Pt. Dodge, Des Moines & South_______- 435 455 540 95 95 
eR sy: REN Co 26,928 27,924 26,673 6,107 5,887 
Green Bay & Western.____.._._.___.__ 552 616 497 964 1,032 
Lake Superior & Ishpeming___________ 2,177 2,930 2,109 68 55 
Minneapolis & St. Louis___._._________ 2,242 2,709 2,141 2,858 2,394 
Minn., St. Paul & S. 8. M._._-________. 7,449 8,381 8,649 3,066 2,962 
POUT ONT INU ei a ae 13,278 12,663 14,383 6,203 5,278 
Spokane International_________-______ 146 234 267 602 548 
Spokane, Portland & Seattle____.______ 2,624 2,842 2,809 3,712 3,469 
tie nia dbiahdishe ahicdh cia inke ociisincnstiedidecinreleSo dling 141,485 152,768 146,412 68,116 68,747 
Central Western District— 
Atch., Top. & Santa Fe System________ 25,794 24,347 25,626 15,119 14,542 
CS ESR SO a ee 3,644 3,365 3,149 4,709 4,185 
Bingham & Garfield__.__.___________ 419 524 650 91 100 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy________. 20,824 21,203 21,138 13,540 13,404 
Chicago & Illinois Midland___________. 3,087 3,038 2,466 897 984 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific________ 13,288 13,494 13,666 13,407 12,243 
Chicago & Eastern Ilinois__.._.______ 2,966 2,719 2,852 5,410 5,506 
Colorado & Southern__._______ 878 971 1,089 3,060 2,199 
Denver & Rio Grande Western________ 5,804 4,656 4,783 7,464 8,016 
Denver & Galt Lake..:... 980 711 986 24 10 
Fort Worth & Denver City____________ 949 1,294 1,515 2,401 1,388 
Renee Sn ee 2,094 1,845 1,903 1,972 2,326 
on LTT EIS een ae 1,428 1,266 1,267 665 437 
evades Besunern. 1,554 2,184 2,273 117 116 
North Western Pacific__...._._._..______. 1,194 1,200 1,147 793 723 
Peoria & Pekin Union......_...______ 5 6 11 0 0 
Southern Pacifie (Pacific)_______._____ 35,092 33,428 34,037 14,613 14,4028 
Toledo, Peoria & Western.______.____. 236 310 398 2,005 2,090 
Union Pacific System___..____.______ 20,044 18,592 17,315 19,878 18,210 
RR a GELS A eae Saal an OT RY 526 601 660 3 6 
rT WE i i 2,425 2,456 2,674 5,378 4,740 
5 |” RIES Ry pean CALAN as SIN 143,171 138,210 139,605 111,546 105,633 
Southwestern District— 
Burlington-Rock Island__.__________ Re 897 215 796 487 174 
CO URE DOR GG RN ik ihe ee 5,299 5,461 4,981 2,373 2,623 
International-Great Northern________. 2,519 3,020 2,954 3,397 3,612 
Kansas, Oklahoma & Gulf____________ 318 7il 388 1,115 - 1,023 
Kansas City Southern__._____________. 5,512 5,762 5,425 3,077 2, 72° 
Louisiana & Arkansas__._.___________ 3,962 2,826 3,873 2,697 2,340 
Litchfield & Madison__...___________. 294 353 296 1,375 1,54° 
DAI UNO a ee 798 820 799 513 266 
Missouri & Arkansas__________._______ 171 159 245 537 499 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas Lines_________ 6,224 6,523 6,016 5,104 6,191 
DEMINOCTE FCN a i 18,302 18,370 20,107 19,894 19,35¢ 
Quanah Acme & Pacific____..._______ 121 127 118 296 235 
St. Louis-San Francisco______________ 10,679 8,990 10,152 9,176 9,221 
St. Louis Southwestern___________ 3,801 3,313 3,416 6,314 6,438 
Texas & New Orleans._...___________. 11,106 13,055 13,487 6,057 4,797 
SA NC DP a 5,958 5,089 4,922 7,091 6,664 
Wichita Falls & Southern____________. 99 118 138 61 40 
Weatherford M. W. & N. W.___________ 36 18 18 45 22 
Total__. 76,096 74,930 78,131 69,609 67,783 
= = 


Results Of Treasury 
Bill Offering 


The Secretary of the Treasury 
announced on Oct. 2 that the 
| tenders of $1,200,000,000, or there- 
/abouts, of 91-day Treasury bills to 
be dated Oct. 5 and to mature 
Jan. 4, 1945, which were offered 
on Sept. 29, were opened at the 
| Federal Reserve Banks on Oct. 2. 
| The details of this issue are as 
| follows: 

Total applied for, $2,307,978,000. 
Total accepted, $1,217,995,000 (in- 
cludes $56,097,000 entered on a 
fixed price basis at 99.905 and ac- 
cepted in full). 

Average price 99.905, equivalent 
rate of discount approximately 
0.375 per annum. 

Range of accepted competitive 
bids: 

High, 99.908, equivalent rate of 
discount approximately 0.364% 
per annum. 

Low, 99.905, equivalent rate of 
discount approximately 0.376% 
per annum. 

(47% of the amount bid for at 
the low price was accepted.) 

There was a maturity of a simi- 
lar issue of bills on Oct. 5 in the 
amount of $1,216,173,000. 

With respect to the previous 
week’s offering of $1,200,000,000, 
or thereabouts, of 9l-day Treas- 
ury bills to be dated Sept. 28 and 
to mature Dec. 28, 1944, which 
were offered on Sept. 22, tenders 
were opened at the Federal Re- 
serve Banks on Sept. 25. 

The details of this issue are as 
follows: 

Total applied for, $2,244,401,000. 
Total accepted, $1,218,104,000 (in- 
cludes $55,103,000 entered on a 
fixed-price basis at 99.905 and 
accepted in full). Average price, 
99.905 plus. Equivalent rate of 
discount approximately 0.375% 
per annum. 

Range of accepted competitive 
bids: High, 99.908. Equivalent rate 
of discount approximately 0.364% 
per annum. Low, 99.905. Equiva- 
lent rate of discount approxi- 
mately 0.376% per annum. 

(48% of the amount bid for at 
the low price was accepted.) 

There was a maturity of a sim- 
ilar issue of bills on Sept. 28 in 
the amount of $1,207,844,000. 


Post-War Air Transport 
To Be Discussed 


A post-war air transportation 
luncheon will be held in New 
York City at Hotel New Yorker 
on @ct. 12 at 1 p.m. The lunch- 
eon is sponsored by the Port 
of New York Authority and the 
Aviation Section of the New York 
Board of Trade. The speaker will 
be Wm. A. M. Burden, Assistant 
Secretary. for Commerce for Air, 
U. S. Department of Commerce. 
A forum on U. S. and Canadian 
Aviation Views will follow. D. H. 
Ecker, Secretary of the Aviation 
Section, New York Board of 
Trade, is in charge of reserva- 
tions. 


Lumber Movement—Week 
Ended September 23, 1944 


According to the National Lum- 
ber Manufacturers Association, 
lumber shipments of 508 mills re- 
porting to the National Lumber 
Trade Barometer were 10.1% be- 
low production for the week end- 
ed Sept. 23, 1944. In the same 
week new orders of these mills 
were 3.9% less than production. 
Unfilled order files of the report- 
ing mills amounted to 100% of 
stocks. For reporting softwood 
mills, unfilled orders are equiva- 





| lent to 39 days’ production at the 


current rate, and gross stocks are 
equivalent to 37 days’ production. 
For the year-to-date, shipments 
of reporting identical mills ex- 
ceeded production by 3.3%; or- 
ders by 6.8%. 

Compared to the average corre- 
sponding week of 1935-39, pro- 
duction of reporting mills was 
16.2% greater; shipments were 








7.6% greater; and orders were 
9.8% greater. 
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amounted to $125,419,601, against | 


$150,971,485; holdings of United 
States Government securities are 
now $441,338,768, against $455.- 
606,903, and loans and discounts 
are shown as $182,729,676, against 
$188,349,955. Capital and surplus 
were unchanged at $15,000,000 and 
$30,000,000, respectively, and un- 
divided profits are now $7,769,783, 


against $7,138,293 at the end of| 
‘counts $3,134,593 against $3,100,- 
The New York Trust Company | 


announced on Oct. 2 the appoint- a 


‘against $38,133,336. 


June. 


ment of Fletcher E. Nyce as 
Assistant Treasurer. Mr. Nyce, a 
graduate of Yale, 1930, A.B. De-| 
gree, has been employed by the) 


War Production Board, Washing- | 


ton, D. C. since early 1942, prior 
to which he was associated with 


customers was $34,927,729 against 
| $40,532,380. Acceptances out- 
'standing were $7,254,690 against 
| $5,189,515. 

Schroder Trust Co. reported 
|Sept. 30 resources of $36,191,803, 


| compared with $41,900,968 on 


| June 30: cash and due from banks | 


| $5,258,236 against $5,469,852; U.S. 
Government securities $27,009,703 
against $32,538,158; loans and dis- 


123. Surplus and undivided pro- 


its were $2,049,664 against $2,044,- 


Deposits were $32,350,540 


The signing by the Bankers 
Trust Co. of New York of an 
agreement with the United Office 
and Professional Workers of 


Scudder, Stevens & Clark, New| America, C. I. O. Local 1, cover- 


York. 


The statement of condition of | 


Uni s Trust Company | rohate 
porag snag soe agli fue coreg weekly salary minimum of $30, 


of New York, on Sept. 30, 1944, | 
shows total resources of $150,641,- | 
757 and deposits of $117,898,614, | 
compared with $165,651,192 and 
$132,933,760, respectively, on June 
30, 1944. Cash in banks Sept. 30 
amounts to $18,893,859, against 
$25,239,074; holdings of United 
States Government obligations, 

7,428,164, compared with $92,- 





882,931, and loans and bills pur- 
chased $25,054,856 against $28,- 
550,683. The bank’s capital stock 
and surplus are unchanged at $2,- 
000,000 and $26,000,000, while un- 
vided profits are now $2,442,207, 
compared with $2,419,660 on June 
30. 


The Continental Bank & Trust 
Co. of New York reported as of 
Sept. 30, 1944, total deposits of 
$144,032,853 and total assets of 
$154,989,096 compared respectively 
with $157,157,449 and $168,431,308 
on June 30. Cash on hand and 


| ing 130 messengers, guards, floor- 
| men 


and watchmen, was made 
known on Sept. 26. The agree- 
ment, it is stated, establishes a 


with increases to $33 after six 
months’ employment, to $38 after 
one year and $40 after two years. 
The New York “Journal of Com- 
merce” reports that the collective 
bargaining contract is subject to 
War Labor Board approval. Em- 
ployes of the bank voted 75 to 48 
to have the union act as their bar- 
gaining agent. 

Statement of condition of Clin- 
ton Trust Co. of New York as of 
Sept. 30, 1944, shows total assets 
of $19,482,569, a slight, decrease 
from the figure of $19,740,642 on 
June 30, 1944. This 
with total assets of $16,752,509 on 
Sept. 30, 1943. Surplus and undi- 
vided profits on Sept. 30, 1944, 
totaled $505,000 compared with 
$482,475 on June 30 and $462,969 
a year ago. Deposits totaled $18,- 
232,170 on Sept. 30, 1944, com- 
pared with $18,607,541 on June 30 





due from banks now amount to 
$33,786,247, against $27,948,382; 
holdings of U. S. Government ob- 
ligations to $56,569,796, against 
$77,717,110; loans and discounts to 
$45,138,642, against $51,626,931. 
Capital and surplus were un- 
changed at $4,000,000 each. Un- 
divided profits are now $1,665,893, 
against $1,508,651. 


Statement of condition of Ster- 
ling National Bank & Trust Co. 
of New York at Sept. 30, 1944, 
shows an all-time high in re- 
sources and deposits of $104,121,- 
074 and $97,748,265 as compmpred 
with $98,230,012 and $92,046,946, 
respectively, as of June 30, 1944. 
Of the September total deposits 
of $97,748,265, U. S. Government 
deposits totaled $9.452.924, as 
compared with $13,320,307, shown 
on June 30, last; commercial and 
other deposits reached an all-time | 
high of $88,295,340, as compared 
with $78,726,639. Capital, surplus | 
and undivided profits totaled $4,- 
807,372 as against $4,791,299 on 
June 30. Cash and due from banks 
amounted to $26,184,782 on Sept. 
30, 1944, against $21,980,165 on 
June 30; U. S. Government securi- 
ties were $46,674,365, as compared 
with $47,720,375; State, municipal 








and corporate securities amounted 


to $1,646,474, compared with $1,-| 


594,458: loans and _ discounts 
reached an all-time high of $28,- 
535,269, against $26,047,844 on 
June 30. Stock in Federal Reserve 
Bank remained the same, namely, 
$135.000. Reserves increased to 


$772,232, as compared with $725,- | 


142 on June 30, 1944. 


J. Henry Schroder Banking 
Corp. of New York reports total 
resources of $51,365,706 on Sept. 
30, 1944, against $54,870,638 on 
June 30. Cash on hand and due 
from banks was $5,909,731 against | 
$7,302,459. U. S. Government se- 


of this year, and $15,539,475 on 
Sept. 30, 1943. Loans and dis- 
counts of $2,958,299 were reported 
as of Sept. 30, 1944, compared 
with $3,269,845 on June 30, 1944, 
and $3,149,632 on Sept. 30, 1943. 
U. S. Government and municipal 
bonds totaled $9,860,767. The cor- 
responding figure at the end of 


the last quarter was $9,302,268 


and a year ago $7,590,865. Cash 
on hand and due from _ banks 
amounted to $4,179,435 compared 
with $4,631,677 on June 30, 1944, 


and with $3,518,996 a year ago. | 


Capital stock of the bank is now 
$700,000 compared with $660,000 
on June 30, 1944. 


Herbert Lebau Griggs, former 
President and former Chairman 
of the Board of the Bank of New 
York and Trust Company, died 
on Sept. 19 at Whitefield, N. H. 
He was 89 years old. 


In the New York “Times” it 
was noted that Mr. Griggs had the 
distinction of heading the oldest 
bank in New York from 1901, as 
President, until its merger with 
the New York Life and Trust Co. 
in 1922, when he became Chair- 
man of the Board of Trustees of 
the combined business, known 
after that as the Bank of New 
York and Trust Company. The 
bank reverted to its original name, 
Bank of New York, in 1938. Mr. 
Griggs had retired in 1925. 


The financial institution headed 
by Mr. Griggs for a quarter of a 
century was established in 1784. 


Statement of condition of Corn 
Exchange Bank Trust Company of 
New York as of the close of busi- 
ness Sevt. 30, 1944 shows total 
assets of $666,739,528 as compared 
with $659,896,456 on June 30, 1944. 
The bank reports deposit and 
other liabilities of $628,900,159 
and capital, surplus and undivided 
profits of $37,839,368, compared 





curities were $30,324,830 against 
$33,825,806; customers’ liability on | 
acceptances $6,561,891 compared | 
with $4,662,713 in June. Surplus. 
and undivided profits were $2,-| 
646,404 against $2,641,227 in the! 
previous quarter; amount aue .v 


with deposit and other liabilities 
of $622,347,105 and capital. surplus 
and undivided profits of $37,549,- 
351 on June 30, 1944. Cash in 
vaults and due _ from _ banks 
amounted to $148,548,511, as com- 


compares | 


\} pared with $155,288,634 on June 
30, 1944; holdings of U. S. Govern- 
ment securities increased to $450,- 

| 497,322 compared with $434,184,- 

| 224; holdings of other securities 
are reported as $15,514,008 as 
against $13,438,613; while loans 

;and discounts total $31,546,175 as 

|compared with $35,878,536 for 

| June 30, 1944. 

Brown Brothers Harriman & 

Co., private bankers, report de- 

|posits and total assets as of Sep- 
tember 30, 1944, at a record high. 

|Deposits on that date totaled 
$156,310,176, compared with $148,- 
| 448,365 three months ago, and 
| $141,108,047 a year ago. Total 
| assets on September 30 amounted 
|to $176,766,919, compared with 
| $169,940,171 on June 30, 1944, and 

| $160,431,089 on September 30, 

| 1943. Capital and surplus of $13,- 

585,802 compare with $13,566,234 

three months ago, and $13,506,217 

a year ago. Loans and advances 

were $41,555,915 against $42,150,- 

908 on June 30, 1944, and $30,335,- 

078 on September 30, 1943. Other 

important asset items compared 

as follows, with figures for three 
months and a year ago: Cash, $33,- 

(073,616 against $33,869,085 and 

$34,071,167: United States Govern- 

ment securities $62,990,324 against 
$53,889,513 and $61,347,146. 


The Bank for Savings of New 
York has announced the awards 
made by the judges in its 125th 
birthday celebration. For the best 
letters on “Why I Opened My 
Savings Account,” Series E War 
Bonds with maturity values listed 
below were given: 
| Fist prize, $500—Mr. Wilfred 
| Webster, Editorial Dept., American 
Book Co.; 2nd prize, $250—Lt. 
Harold P. Meehan, U. S. Army 
overseas; 3rd prize, $125—Miss 
Meme Yee, student. 

For the best letters on ‘What 
My Savings Account Has Done 
For Me” the following awards in 
Series E War Bonds were given: 

First prize, $500—Mr. Harold 
Kopp, Cost Accountant; 2nd prize, 
| $250—Mr. Robert L. Bergstresser, 
'Actuary with Metropolitan Life 
| Insurance Co.; 3rd prize, $125— 
Mr. Mortimer J. Davis, Assistant 
| Secretary, New York Credit Men’s 
| Assn. 


A total of 600 prizes were 
awarded in the two. contests, 
ranging from the above amounts 
down to $5.00 War Savings 
Stamps. 


Included among the winners 
were a number of local men now 
in service. In celebrating its 125th 
anniversary The Bank for Sav- 
ings wished to focus attention on 
thrift and to give its depositors a 
means of participating in _ its 
birthday celebration through the 
contest. Several thousand letters 
were received. In general they 
reflected a sensible attitude to- 
ward post-war spending and a 
sound appreciation of the value of 
cash in the bank. 








The Public National Bank and 
Trust Co. of New York reported 
as of Sept. 30, 1944, total deposits 
of $365,253,006 and total assets of 
$390,655,205, compared, respective- 
ly, with $358,937,591 and $383,866, 
956 on June 30. Cash on hand 
and due from banks on Sept. 30 
amounted to $69,047,575, against 
| $69,939,163; holdings of United 
States Government securities to 
$221,802,726 against $208,057,120, 
and loans and discounts to $86,- 
234,154, against $93,696,074. Capi- 
tal and surplus are unchanged at 
$7,000,000 and $9,000,000 respec- 
tively, but undivided profits Sept. 





for $150,000 dividend payable Oct. 
2, 1944, against $3,881,305 at the 
end of June. 


The Commercial National Bank 
& Trust Co. of New York reported 
as of Sept. 30, 1944, total deposits 
of $220,909.472.89 and total assets 
of $244,146,490.38 compared re- 
spectively with $267,411,618.13 and 
$290,490,882.99 on June 30, 1944. 
The bank at the latest date held 
casn on nand and due from banks 





30 were $4,195,941 after allowing} 





of $46,238,640.63 compared with! Land Title & Trust Co., Philadel- 


$50,440,608.22 on June 30, 1944; 
investments in United States Gov- 
ernment securities of $145,983,- 
579.52 compared with $184,336,- 
533.54 on June 30, 1944. Loans 
and Discounts of 
compared with $51,724,201.11 on 
June 30, 1944. Capital and sur- 
plus are unchanged at $7,000,000 
and $9,000,000 respectively, and 
undivided profits were $1,900,- 
414.92 against $1,628,392.11 on 
June 30, 1944, after payment of 
the regular dividend. Net earn- 
ings per share for the quarter 
were $1.18 and for the nine 
months of this year $3.25. 


The statement of condition of 
the Brooklyn Trust Company, of 
Brooklyn, N. Y., issued Sept. 30, 
shows an increase of $100,000 in 
surplus since the last previous 
statement was issued on June 30, 
1944, surplus being $5,000,000 
against $4,900,000. The new state- 
ment showed undivided profits of 
$1,465,143 against $1,463,156. 


$46,206,423.24 | 





phia, Pa., on Sept. 24 brings the 
total of this stock retired since 
June 30, 1940, to $4,025,000. 

In announcing this, Percy C. 
Madeira; Jr., President of the 
bank, said that this additional re- 
tirement was made possible by 
continued substantial liquidation 
of bank’s real estate and mort- 
gages, and further gains in its 
normal deposits and loans and 
discounts. 


The Bank of Commerce and 
Savings of Washington, D. C., an- 
nounced on Sept. 28 the following 
promotions, according to S. Oliver 
Goodman in the Washington 
“Post”: 

“Ernest R. Wilson elevated from 
Auditor to Comptroller; George 
E. Cole, William T. Bobb and 
Frederick C. Loops were elected 
Assistant Cashiers; Robert E. 
Kendrick promoted from assistant 
Auditor to Auditor.” 

The same advices state: 

“Previously, directors reelected 


Deposits at the latest date are| the following officers: M. D. Ro- 
$208,135,227, comparing with $219,-| Senberg, Chairman of the Board; 


137,078 on June 30 last, and total] Thomas J. Groom, President; Jo- 


resources are now $224,498,336 
against $235,373,496. Holdings of 
United States Government secur- 
ities are reported as $139,664,785 
against $139,414,054, while total 
loans and bills purchased are $27,- 
829,264 against $32,481,513. Hold- 
ings of State and municipal bonds 


stand at $6,341,524 against $5,- | 


510,416, and other securities are 
$3,149,128 against $2,129,323. 


At a regular quarterly meeting 
of the Beverly Savings Bank of 
Beverly, Mass., on Sept. 27, 
Thomas H. Bott, Jr., was elected 
Treasurer succeeding the late 
Arthur K. Story. Mr. Bott has 
been in the employ of this bank 
for over 23 years and had served 
as Assistant Treasurer since 1922. 


—_— —_— 


The statement of The Philadel- 
phia National Bank of Philadel- 
phia, Pa., for the quarter ended 
Sept. 30, 1944, shows deposits on 
that date of $696,726,583, consist- 
ing of $91,146,397 of U. S. Treas- 
ury deposits and $605,580,186 rep- 
resenting all other deposits. This 
compares with deposits of $735,- 
905,519—$159,230,382 U. S. Treas- 
ury deposits and $576,675,137 
covering all other deposits—re- 
ported on June 30, 1944. Total 
resources amounted to $755,416,- 
199, compared with $794,030,392 at 
the end of June; cash and due 
from banks aggregated $168,560,- 
186, against $174.323,874; U. S. 
Government securities, $454,780,- 
178, compared with $478,944,728; 
State, county and municipal se- 
curities were $11,002,843, against 
$15,144,656; other securities $28,- 
803,066, compared with $33,780,- 
083, and loans and discounts were 
$87,973,300, compared with $86,- 
758,159. The capital of the bank 
on Sept. 30, 1944, was unchanged 
at $14,000,000 as was surplus at 
$28,000,000. Undivided profits are 
shown as $9,421,464 and compare 
with $8,893,002 on June 30. 


The Second National Bank of 
Philadelphia, Pa., announces com- 
pletion of the sale to the public 
of 50,000 new shares of common 
stock, $10 par value, at $14 per 
share. The entire issue of pre- 
ferred stock amounting to $650,- 
000 held by the Reconstruction 
Finance Corp. has been retired. 
As a result of this new financing, 
the capital has been increased to 
$1,000,000, and surplus and undi- 
vided profits amount to $410,021. 
Robert L. Hilles, President, on re- 
porting the condition of the bank 
as of Sept. 30, 1944, pointed to 
total assets of $16,874,021, includ- 
ing cash and Government securi- 
ties amounting to $14,363,865, and 
loans and discounts totaling $1,- 
716,346. Real estate other than 
bank building and furniture and 
fixtures is carried ‘at $2. Total 
deposits on Sept. 30 amounted to 
$15,429,436. 


The retirement of $750,000 par 
value of preferred stock oi ine 
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seph Sanders and Francis E. | 
Robey, Vice Presidents; Thomas | 
J. Norris, Cashier; John E. Monk 
and George L. C. Scheirer, Assist- 
ant Vice Presidents. All directors 
were reelected at the stockholders 
meeting. Mr. Robey, Mr. Harris, 
Mr. Monk and Mr. Scheirer were 
named to their present posts earl- 
ier this month.” 


James E. Caldwell, prominent 
in banking and investment circles 
in Memphis, Tenn., died on Sept. 
26. He was 90 years of age. In 
Nashville advices to the Memphis 
“Commercial Appeal’ it was 
stated that although he retired 
from active business in 1930, Mr. § 
Caldwell had maintained an in- > 
terest in the private banking busi- § 
ness of James E. Caldwell & Co. 
in Nashville, and up until his ill- 
ness, spent several hours daily at 
the business. 

From the 
quote: 

“One of his early business ven- 
tures was the establishment of the 
first steam-powered street rail- 
way in Nashville, which was later 
merged with the street car sys- 
tem of the capital city. In 1914, 
he organized the Nashville Union 
Stock Yards. 

“Prior to that time he had been 
named to the presidency of the 
Fourth National Bank of Nash- 
ville which later merged with the 
First National Bank here to be- 
come the largest banking institu- 
tion in the city, and which owned 
controlling stock in two Memphis 
banks. He retired from active 
banking business in 1930 when 
the Fourth and First National 
Bank merged with the American 
National Bank here.” 
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Alden Anderson, prominent Cali- 
fornia banker, and one-time Lieu- 
tenant-Governor of California, 
died on Sept. 23. 

From the Los Angeles “Times” 
of Sept. 24 we quote: 

“He had long been interested 
in banking and acquired such 
knowledge of finance that he 
was appointed Superintendent of 
Banks by Governor Gillette on 
July 1, 1909. 

“His list of executive positions 
in California financing houses is 
long. He was President of the 
Capital Bank, Director of the Cal- 
ifornia National Bank, both of 
Sacramento; Director of the Sac- 
ramento Hotel Company; Chair- 
man of the Board of Directors of 
the California Western States Life 
Insurance Company,and President 
of the Central California Traction 
Company in the early 1900s. 


‘He was Vice President and As- 
sistant Manager of the Anglo and 
London-Paris National Bank from 
1908 until he accepted his ap- 
pointment as Superintendent of 
Banks in 1909. 

“Mr. Anderson was 76 years 
old, and at the time of his death 
was President of the Capital Na- 
tional Bank of Sacramento, Calif, 











